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WHITTIER. 





(Ow mms CueisTuas Hrux, “Oun MastTER.”) 





BY MRS. ELIZABETH C, KINNEY. 





Ox! peerless Poet! For this doubting age 

Counts not among ite bards one quite bis 
peer, 
Whose lucid faith exalts him to a seer. 

Philanthropist, and prophet, patriot, sage, 

He tests al] greatness by the Sacred Page ; 
His verse was never soiled by wanton leer, 
His music never jarred by jest or jeer; 

His fame shall live as Freedom’s beritage. 

He wreaths with green the Cross, his Christ- 

mas-tree, 

Hymning Our Master! Could dead years 
arise, 

His mate should be the bard of Paradise, 

Who sang, with angels, the Nativity : 

But Whittier sings the Christ, the Man all- 
wise, 

Who, being human, still divine could be. 

New Yor« Crrv. 





HENRY WHITNEY BELLOWS. 





BY THE REV. O. B,. FROTHINGHAM, 





THE loss ‘of Dr. Bellows will be widely 
and severely felt. Who will take his place? 
is the question which occurs at once to 
men and women, as they speak of his death, 
His gifts were precisely such as appeal to 
popular recognition, and his personal qual- 
ities commended their possessor at sight to 
popular sympathy. His stimulating elo- 
quence, his quick fellow-feeling, his buoyan- 
cy. of hope, the readiness of his public 
spirit, the spontaneousness of his emotion, 
the brilliancy of speech that marked his 
singularly fluent rbetoric, his swift intel- 
ligence as an interpreter of any general 
emotion, the repid play of his wit, his 
sportiveness of mind, his enthusiasm, dash, 
and daring made him at once conspicuous, 
People love a brave man, and he was brave 
to audacity. They love a frank, outspo- 
ken man, and his openness of speech was 
proverbial. There was never much doubt 
in regard to his instant opinions. He was 
not self-involved, confused or confusing. 
His stream was impetuous and sparkling, 
breaking into ripples and eddies as it poured 
along. 

During the Civil War he was the voice 
of the Sanitary Commission; the voice of 
the people, expressing themselves in it; a 
voice which rang out clear, strong, vibrat- 
ing, sonorous, like a trumpet, stirring the 
sleepers, animating the watchers, calling 
young men from their amusements or occu- 
pations, calling young women from their 
ease, snmmoning the ablest to give their 
talent, the wisest to give their sagacity, 
the richest to give their treasure. He spent 
his own strength without stint, wrote let- 
ters, made speeches by the score, argaed, 
pleaded, ran to and fro, lectured, preached, 
knowing neither weariness nor d:.courage- 
ment. He may have enjoyed the excite- 
ment, but to others it would have been an 
extreme of sacrifice. But he liked work 
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without reference to personal convenience, 
and he liked it to the point of delight when 
his work was associated with the welfare 
of his fellowemen. He was an ardent 
patriot, and his patriotism was based on 
principle. The soul of reformers animated 
his temper and breathed through his lips. 

The same qualities which imterested the 
public made him fascinating in private. 
He was a wonderful talker, affluent, gay, 
copious in language, nimble in fancy, glid- 
ing easily from subject to subject, falling io 
with the moods of these about him, yet 
leading while he seemed to follow. He 
was affectionate, impulsive, warm-bearted, 
chivalrous as a friend, leyal as an ad- 
herent. 

It is often said in praise of the dead that 
they had no enemies. This could not be 
said of Dr. Bellews. He had enemies, but 
he made them threugh his chivalry and 
courage. There are these who will tell of 
his assumption, arrogance, affectation of 
superiority, careless manner. toward those 
he had ceased to like; but in such cases 
there was probably some good reason in his 
own mind for postponing personal feeling 
to larger considerations, Those who were 
passed by naturally felt hurt; they did not 
seein what direction his gaze was fixed; 
but the truth is that his interest was not 
long held by purely individual concerns. 

Dr. Bellows did not claim rank ameng 
theologians. He was not a profound 
scholar or a close thinker. Though singu- 
larly intelligent, well acquainted wiih cur- 
rent systeme, and quite at home in discus- 
sions of doctrinal matters, his attention was 
absorbed by effects, rather than by causes; 
his interest was in the political relations 
more than in the essence, of truth. His mind 
was not speculative so much as practical. 
With philosophical theories he had a cer- 
tain external familiarity; but he was no 
authority in regard to the contents of any, 
and was rather inclined to take up the one 
which afforded most countenance to the 
eause he wished to promote. He was an 
apostle of the useful, a believer in the art 
of worthily achieving success; yet his at- 
tempts at organization seldom turned out 
well, because of some defect in judgment, 
which allowed his ideas to run far in ad- 
vance of his common sense. He had a pas- 
sion for trying bis hand at organization, but 
his combinations never lasted. There was an 
element of the ‘‘ doctrinaire,” coming from 
his French extraction, which vitiated and 
neutralized his work, and when the excite- 
ment had passed things were not substan- 
tially other than they were before. 

His power as a preacher was greatly 
affected by the impulsiveness of his nature. 
When deeply stirred, as in the war-time, or 
moved by some unusual occasion or inci- 
dent, he was exceedingly kindling or touch- 
ing; but in the ordinary routine of profes- 
sional labor he was formal and could be 
dull. He could not repeat formulas with 
unction or follow tradition with meek 
obedience. He received the Spirit as it 
came to him, and he suffered bis moods to 
determine the force and direction of its 
coming. Hence the uncertainty of his 
affatus. The vigor with which he defend- 
ed his sectarian positions was not always 
justified by the fervor with which he inter- 
preted it. He was more effective as a 
champion than as an expositor. 

But we are becoming oritical, when 
we meant only to be descriptive. A de- 
lightful, electric person has gone; a true 
man, a good Christian, a noble servant in 








every high cause. We shall miss him often 
and miss him much. Our consolation is 
that, sweet and majestic as the organ-pipes 
may be, the Eternal Spirit is abroad still, 
though they may be stopped by the dust of 
death 

Boston, Mass. 








AN EFFORT FOR TEMPERANCE. 





BY PRES. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D. D. 





To Tue Epiror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


You ask: ‘Is it true that you boycott a 
druggist for selling liquor on a physician’s 
prescription?” No, we are merely fighting 
the demon of the land in his only strong- 
hold among us. It is the question whether 
we are to tolerate asaloon in Oberlin. The 
drug-store in behalf of which the sympa- 
thies of some of our neighbors and friends 
abroad seem to be moved, is the place 
where the liquor business, so far as it has 
éxisted, has been carried on for many 
years. All the means available had been 
employed, with the effeet only of inducing 
greater circumspection on the part of the 
proprietor, not of abating the nuisance. 
No open saloon had been able to stand the 
pressure of public sentiment beyond a week 
or two; but during the quiet of last Sum- 
mer’s vacation three men, emboldened by 
the success of this liquor-selling drug-store, 
within the space of a few days each opened 
a saloon, somewhat out from the business 
eenter. The people were profoundly 
moved by the occurrence and rallied to 
tesist the incoming evil. The saloon- 
keepers, when remonstrated with, replied 
that they were only doing what the notori- 
ous drug-store had done for years, and they 
saw no reason why they should not share 
in the profits. There was little logic in the 
argument, but it was sufficient to turn pub- 
lic attention to this old source of offense. 
A strong pressure of public opinion and 
remonstrance was brought to bear upon the 
proprietor. At last he came forward with 
the following pledge, bearing his own sig- 
nature: 

“ We, the undersigned, agree not to sell, give 
away, or dispose of any spirituous or intoxi- 
cating liquors in avy form, either with or 
without physician’s prescription, to any 
person or persons within the limits of Rus- 
sia Township [embracing Oberlin]. 

‘* Provided that all Oberlin dealers in such 
aforesaid liquors shall sign this agreement, 
and this agreement to be of no effect until 
such time as all such dealers shall have signed 
this paper, and is to tecome void in case 
any agency for the sale of such liquors 
shall be established.” 


The object of this proposal was matter of 
doubt. The most natural explanation was 
a purpose to divide and distract the temper- 
ance sentiment of the place. The temper- 
ance people of Oberlin had never held the 
idea that it was wise to attempt the sup- 
pression of all sale of intoxicating liquors. 
They have held and still hold the opinion 
that the sale and use for medicinal and me- 
chanical purposes is legitimate, and the 
position taken in the pledge seemed ex- 
treme and unreasonable. We had two 
druggists, who were dealing in-spirits in 
this legitimate way. This pledge proposed 
a new departure. Some were ready to 
accept at once the proffered gift, even 
though coming from an enemy. The ma- 
jority felt that so extreme a position could 
not be taken with any hope of permanence. 
There was marked and decided divergence 
of sentiment, and the probable expectation 
and hope of the mover of the pledge seemed 
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likely to be realized. A week was spent in 
daily meetings for discussion and prayer 
upon the question. At length, the conclu- 
sion became unanimous that’ the plan pro- 
posed presented the only mode of action 
immediately available. The pledge had 
already been signed by three of the six 
dealers in liquors—two druggists and one 
saloou-keeper. To turn from this door 
which opened to wus would leave 
us scattered and incapable of co-op- 
eration. Even the most hesitant accepted 
the necessity, and adopted the pledge, 
not as a geveral principle, applicable 
in other communities, but as a practical 
method of relief, of which we must make 
fair trial. We felt that the interests of the 
multitude of young men drawn here to the 
college, of whose welfare the community 
becomes the guardian, would justify even 
an extreme position, provided it could be 
made effective. This wasthe chief test of 
reasonableness. 


The three other parties concerned in the 
sale—one firm of druggists and two saloon- 
ists—were induced to sign the pledge, and 
thus from the first of September until the 
recent turn in affairs it was impossible to 
purchase any intoxicating liquor in Oberlin. 
Physicians could and did administer it in 
their own practice and it was easy to pro- 
cure it in any neighboring town. No ap- 
preciable inconvenience resulted from the 
arrangement and the advantages were very 
marked. With the exception of a very 
limited portion of the community, who de- 
sired better facilities for procuring drink, 
and three or four men, who wished to make 
money by the sale of liquor, the people 
were wholly satisfied with the arrangement 
and were united in a settled purpose to 
maintaio it. 

A few days since the proprietor of the 
notorious drug-store, who had put forward 
the pledge and announced himself in the 
papers as ready to stand by it to the last, 
**that Oberlin might be known throughout 
the world as a strictly total-abstinence 
town,” proposed to sell out his establish- 
ment, and professed to do so to a young 
man, a stranger from a neighboring town, 
who should carry on the business without 
respect to the pledge. The genuineness of 
the sale is not generally credited. The 
original proprietor seems to have the same 
interest there as formerly. Of course, the 
reputed purchaser announces that he shall 
carry on a ‘‘ legitimate business,” as he 
would interpret it, selling for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes, but, as our experience 
and the whole history of that establishment 
interpret it, selling all that can be sold 
without exposing himself to legal pen- 
alties. He has never proposed to restrict 
himself to selling on a physician's prescrip- 
tion. 

The present anxiety aud effort of the peo- 
ple of Oberlin is to hold to the arrangement 
of last Summer in reference to the sale of 
liquors. The entire moral conviction of the 
community sustains it and we can concen- 
trate our force upon that line as upon no 
other. The most conservative among us 
and the most radical are at one in the posi- 
tion, and it is this harmony in the work 
that has enabled us to keep the open saloon 
from Oberlin for almost fifty years, If the 
position taken may seem extreme:to some 
who look on from a distance, they will 
still accord to us the right, which we have 
fairly earned, of using our best judgment 
asto the method by which we shall main. 
tain the conflict. Weare not fanatics, bug 











we are in earnest, and it is only by this 
earnestuess that the enemy has been kept at 
bay. ‘Towns near us, with a population net 
larger than that of Oberlin, bave each from 
ten to twenty saloons. We propose to have 
neither a saloon nora dubious drug-store. 
This result cam be accomplished only by 
vigorous use of concentrated public senti- 
ment. We cannot afford to consult either 
our ease or our dignity. We propose noth- 
ing illegal or unchristian. We shali make 
use of such laws as we bave, inadequate as 
they are, and address ourselves to that prin- 
ciple of buman nature, brought out in the 
parable of the judge who feared not God nor 
regarded man, but who, by a continual 
coming, could be troubled and wearied into 
the practice of righteousness. Meanwhile, 
we shall pray and work for a law which 
will secure to us the privilege of voting the 
nuisance out of towns. 

There seemed no briefer answer to your 
brief question. 

OBERLIN, O., Jan. 28th, 1882. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Tue deep reality of the memorial eulo- 
gies pronounced in the Senate of the United 
States by the living comrades of Burnside 
and Carpenter make them deserving of 
more than a passing mention. Kindly 
thoughts and words well up naturally of 
the dead. He whom Death hath taken 
seems to be lifted so high above the infirm- 
ities of the flesh that we shrink from cast- 
ing against him in his high estate even the 
recollection of bis human faults and fail- 
ures. Safe, at last, in the Everlasting Rest, 
we, who must still falter and stumble, 
strive and fail, take no pleasure in pointing 
out to eager eyes the places on earth where 
our ascended brethren halted or fell. 

Thus I notice that all congressional eulo- 
gies, even on ordinary men, are strongly 
drawn, without shadow. However barshly 
the battle of life may have been fought be- 
tween two, the foe left behind seems to 
delight to gather up only pleasant memor- 
ies of the mav whom Death has vanquished. 
This being true of the commonplace, words 
are poor to paint the pathos, the tender- 
ness, the loving eloquence poured in both 
the House and the Senate on the names of 
Burnside aod Carpenter. Whatever their 
human infirmities were, these two men were 
personally pre-eminent in the traits which 
instinctively win human affection. The 
race grows stronger in ruling feminine 
qualities as it grows more civilized. The 
greatest man is the gentlest, the tenderest, 
Burnside was not a great man in pure in- 
tellect; but he was great in the best char- 
acteristics which make noble manhood. 

Carpenter was great in sheer mental 
acumen, in a far, comprehensive reach of 
the higher faculties, and to these grand 
powers were added the gifts of eloquence 
and of an enchanting voice; and yet that 
which made him most potent to his fel- 
lows, which holds him closest to their 
hearts now, that he has vanished forever 
from their human sight, is the memory of 
his almost childlike lovableness. 

It was only another proof of the alacrity 
with which the best in human pature comes 
uppermost with opportunity, these heart- 
felt tributes of Southern men to Burnside. 
Through every layer of prejudice, of 
foible, of folly rose the proclamation of 
the better heart, which through all separa- 
tion of education, all stress of human dif- 
ference yet bold fast and supreme the 
continuity of human goodness in the 
world. 

It was Senator Ransom, of North Caro- 
lina, who said of General Burnside: 

‘IT regard his example as one on which 
the eyes of the young men of the country 
should be fixed. Itis an example for study. 
Let us contemplate itforamoment, With- 
out wealth, without illustrious descent, 
without the favor of the great, without 
striking mental endowment, and without 
extraordivary good fortune, he attained dis- 
tinguished eminence, both in war and peace 
He commanded the armies of his country 
and he was an American senator. He was 
loved aud honored at home, distinguished 
in foreign lands, and leaves an illustrious 
name in history. To what was his success 
due? Ihave often thought of this question. 
Io my opinion, and io that judgment I 
think his best friends will unite, his distine- 
tion was due to his great moral qualities 
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and tothem alone. His virtues made him 
great. As his integrity, his courage, his 
fortitude, bis industry, his devotion, his 
unselfishness, his charity were great, so was 
bis character great, so was his life great. 
a virtues are the forcesand powersin 
ife. * 


‘‘From every breast in the broad limits 

of North Carolina Isend this day to the 
people of Rhode Island a message of sym- 
pathy and affection. At the graye of Burn- 
side North Carolina stands by her sister, 
Rhode Island, with elasped hands, and min- 
giles ber tears in the urn of the patriot and 
soldier who struck her the bardest blows iu 
battle but who opened to her the warmest 
heart in peace. From no point in the Great 
Republic will a deeper song of sorrow as- 
cend to the worth and memory of General 
Burnside than the wail which comes from 
the storm-rent bosom of Hatteras. On those 
wasted shores and those fierce waters, in 
the solitudes by the sea, are’still heard the 
echoes of his cannon, the beat of his drums, 
the neigh of his steeds; but above the 
troubled waves the voice is heard, the form 
is seen of a patriot, a countryman, a friend. 
Dark and fierce and terrible as those waters 
are when the tempest rages, thank God, 
when the storm has passed, they reflect 
nothing but the peace of the sun and the 
heavens.” 
Not less hearty, appreciative, and affection- 
ate was the tribute of Senator Bayard, of 
Delaware, to Senator Carpenter, and no one 
who has watched the mutations of-the 
Senate for the last ten years could fail to 
appreciate the human significance and ten- 
derness of his closing words: 

‘Mr. President, few assemblies attest so 
forcibly the shortpoess of human life and 
the instability of political position as this 
Senate. Less than thirteen years ago 1 
came here, and of those who were then my 
party allies and associates not one remains 
a member of the body to-day, and of those 
who were then my associates on the oppo- 
site side of the Chamber there remain to- 
day but four. This reflection is full of sad- 
ness, and may not the admonition accom- 
pany it that the short period of our co-oper 
ation here in the service of our country 
should not be disfigured by unnecessary 
party heat or personal dissension, or ren- 
dered less pleasant by a lack of mutual and 
kindly consideration. And of all of those 
have thus come and gone from this theater 
of our labors and companionship not one 
has there been more genial, brilliant °nd 
talented than the distinguished advocate, 
orator, and statesman whose dcath we so 
lament and upon whose life ard serv.ces 
the eulogies of to-day are justly pro- 
nounced.” 

The most pathetic tribute of all came 
from the great senator from his native 
state—Senator Edmunds. By those who 
know him superficially Senator Edmunds 
is called ‘‘a cold man.” Only those who 
know him know how deep, steadfast, and 
tender are his affections and his friend- 
ships. Usually the most dispassionate of 
speakers, a dispenser of pure logic and of 
cold argument, the evident ‘‘lump in his 
throat” and the emotion in his voice were 
the more palpable by covtrast as he spoke 
of Carpenter. He said: ‘‘In an acquaint- 
ance of more than tbirty years and an iv- 
timacy of nearly fifteen years we never 
had an unfriendly feeling or dispute, and I 
never received from him a word hurtful or 
unkind. His few human faults I forget, as 
I Would wish my own to be forgotten. 
Peace to his great soul! I mourn him as 
my brother—aud he was my brother. He 
was the son of our common mother, Ver- 
mont, who cheerfully yielded him, as she 
has so many of her sons, to build up states 
like herself along the borders of the Great 
Lakes and inall the valleys of the upper 
waters of the Mississippi—republics whose 
rule is peace and justice and whose free 
prosperity has become a beacon for the 
world.” 

James G. Blaine is once more swimming 
in his native ether, close to the edges of a 
row. All who know him knew that it was 
merely a matter of time his attainment of 
agrievance. The first stake to be driven 
in his coming campaigu was an open issue 
with the President and his new Administra- 
tion. Before he left the State Department 
he knew one of two ends must be gained. 
Either he must entail upon the Arthur Ad- 
ministration ‘‘a policy” that would re- 
dound to the glory of Blaine through the 
coming presidential struggle, or he must re- 
assume the réle of ‘‘ the plumed knight” and 
fight the Administration. 

‘I thought I had things fixed so they 
would stay,” he declared, before he vacated 
the State Department; but when he found 
that, upon further investigation, the Presi- 
dent proceeded to ‘‘ unfix” them decidedly 
grom the Blaine standard of arrogance and 





ambition, With his high personal stakes in 
peril, what remained for the ex-premier to 
do but to eu!l in his friends for consultation 
and to'burst into the newspapers? 

It is very horrifying to read in the elab- 
orate and evidently pre-prepared para- 
grapbs, three newspaper columns long, 
which Mr. Blaine gave in response to the 
questions of his ‘‘interviewer” (?) tha; 
Chili-will now swallow Peru, and England 
own end grow richer on them both,'to the 
eternal loss of the United States; but it is 
also amusing, as ijlustrating the keenness of 
Mr. Blaine’s thrifty mind and the alertness 
of his dominant commercial instinct, the 
very minute and accurate knowledge he 
displays in his statements concerning the 
exact number of tons and the exact num- 
ber of dollars to be lost to the United States 
(f. ¢., to its speculators and corporations) in 
the loss of the nitrate-of-soda deposits and 
the guano island of Peru. 

There are two sides to this tale, as there is 
to all absorbing stories, and the people, at 
least, will look at both sides fairly and 
squarely as fast as they can sift out the 
actual facts from all plausible self-colored 
fiction. The shadows on Mr. Blaine’s side 
are those which in his annals must forever 
reappear, the shadow of too much ‘“‘ smart- 
ness” and of too much sELF. 

So long drawn-out, so almost unbearable 
had the daily reports of the Guiteau trial 
become to the inhabitants of Washington 
they could not realize at once the truth of 
the good tidings that the jury had brought 
in a verdict, without disagreement and 
without delay. The fact literally seemed 
to be too good to be true. ‘The criminal 
and the trial alike were without precedent. 
In fact and in report both were blots on 
American civilization. Was there ever 
before in a tribunal of an enlightened peo- 
ple such concentrated and accumulated 
disgrace and real cause for shame? A 
vituperative criminal, whose impudence 
and indecency could be equaled only by 
his fluency and keenness of perception 
and repartee; a hissing, jeering, and ap- 
plauding audience; perpetually wrangling 
counsel; all three antagonistic forces of- 
ten talking and fighting at once; with 
a judge who, to all appearance, was ut- 
terly inadequate to manage or control 
either—such was the tria] of an unpre- 
cedented criminal, for an unpardonable 
crime, which for ten weeks disgraced this 
country and made a shameful spectacle for 
the whole world. Who that day after day 
listened to the loud and vengeful shouts of 
the prisoner, to the bickering and quarrel- 
ing of the lawyers, could believe that this 
trial.could ever mount to a climax that 
would, at last, simply express dignity and 
law? Yet out of all this chaos, this disgrace 
that supreme moment came. It came when 
the much-berated, long-suffering, too mild, 
yet noble judge uttered his final charge, 
and when, thirty minutes later, the intelli- 
gent jury returned, to give out from its 
united conscience the verdict: ‘‘ Guilty as 
indicted. Thus say we all.” 

Then, not till then was justice vindi- 
cated. 

The charge of Judge Cox was a surprise 
to all, save the few who knew the real 
measure of the man. It was a surprise to 
the prisoner, who, after the long weeks of 
leniency, ‘forgiveness, and indulgence, 
which he had abused, under this judge’s 
rulings, fully expected a charge that would 
move the jury toward his favor. It was a 
surprise to the spectators, who, witnessing 
his indulgence, had almost invariably con- 
cluded that ‘‘ Judge Cox favored Guiteau”; 
but it was not a surprise to any one who 
knew Judge Cox. 

And, as so much misunderstanding, mis- 
judgment, and harsh judgment have inev- 
itably spread through the land concerning 
this gentleman, I will say a few words for 
him, in simple justice. Into every just 
judgment of an individual must enter some 
discriminating knowledge of his ante- 
cedents, his education, his temperament, 
his nature. Such elements as enter into 
the ‘‘make up” of Judge Cox are rarely 
seen in any man, North or South, who has 
achieved success or eminence. Said one 
who knows him well: “I have never seen 
any man really eminent who had so little 
self-consciousness.” ‘‘ Judge Cox is the 
most unpretentious man lever knew. He 
assumes nothing.” 

Judge Walter Cox was born in George- 
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town and dis by birth, association, and 
training a real son of the District of Colum- 
bia. Inheriting a large fortune from his 
father, he had all the incentives to idleness 
usually born of opulence; but, though he 
lives in great elegance and entertains with 
latge hospitality; he has been all his life one 
of the hardest of workers. Standing in 
the foremost rank as a lawyer, he has been 
for years at the head of the Law School of 
Columbia University, Washington. In ad- 
dition to a pressing law practice, three 
evenings of the week, for many years, have 
found him in his place as the instructor of 
the intelligent and in many cases hard- 
worked young men who, with other em- 
ployments by day, studied law with Judge 
Cox of nights. To fulfill these duties, 
Judge Cox had self-denyingly to go with- 
out his dinner till a very late hour, coming 
directly from his lawyer's office to the 
president’s chair. A poor man may have 
to go without his dinner; but it is 
a rare rich man who voluntarily 
greatly delays his to benefit strangers. 
The devotion of these law students to 
Judge Cox is unparalleled. You may be 
sure that not one of all the hundreds who 
have studied law under him echoed one 
word of the censure which fell upon him 
broadcast during the progress of the Gui- 
teau trial. Judge Cox is a slight, delicate- 
looking magn, whose strong features and 
fine head indicate a mentality more potent 
than any mere physical force could express. 
He is somewhat bald, has mild blue eyes, a 
Roman nose, and an expression entirely 
benevolent. Said a friend: ‘‘I cannot see 
how a man can amount to so much and 
assert himself so little.” This was the 
quality that brought down upon him so 
many anathemas during the Guiteau trial. 
His is not the material energy or enginery 
that vociferates, gesticulates, commands. 
Guiteau, who is an acute and nervous 
brute, cared no more for Judge Cox’s 
gentle cry of ‘‘Silence!” than he did for 
the fly he brushed from his nose. But the 
moment came when he cared. When 
Judge Cox’s wise mind, clear sight, and 
just statement were set upon the facts of 
his awful crime the criminal knew he had 
reached at last his moment of doom, and 
he quaked as utterly as if the vociferous in- 
solence and insults with which he had filled 
every hour of his disgraceful presence in 
court had never been. . 

The real mental and spiritual strain of the 
trial on Judge Cox is plainly seen stamped 
on his worn and weary face. ‘‘My hus- 
band looks twenty years older than he did 
when the dreadful trial began,” said Mrs. 
Cox, last week. 

Society at the Capital this Winter is more 
quietly elegant in its manifestations than it 
bas ever been since I became acquainted 
with it. Here and there it may be called 
‘‘gay,” but in its prevailing tone there is a 
difference between the gayety of its present 
and past. This is seen in the absence of 
festivities at the White House and in the 
lack of great card-receptions overflowing 
the houses of leading official people. The 
favorite hospitalities of this season are cost- 
ly and exclusive dinners and small, fitly- 
chosen, elegant parties. The only large re- 
ceptions given have been the various state 
receptions. Thus we are likely any morn- 
ing to see a column in the morning jour- 
pals devoted to the ‘‘Iowa Reception” or 
the ‘‘Ohio Reception,” usually given at 
some public hall, with a long list of the 
sons and daughters who honored their 
state by their presence. 

Massachusetts, it seems, leads the states 
in the personal hospitalities of its repre- 
sentatives. One of the most costly and 
elegant entertainments of the present 
Winter was the dinner given in honor of 
Justice Gray, at Wormley’s, by Senator 
Hoar; while Representatives Candler, 
Capro, Russell, and Commissioner Loring 
have each already given, in their own beau- 
tiful houses, elegant private parties, to 
which, besides others, all well-known Mass- 
achusetts names were bidden. The ven- 
erable George Bancroft, whose wife so 
gracefully acknowledges the seventy years 
of her beautiful and honored life, which no 
looker-on could guess, have this week, in 


honor of Secretary and Mrs. Frelinghuysen, 


given one of the rare assemblies with 
which, in their most attractive home, they 
mark every season. 

WThe diplomatic corps gives more posi: 
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tive mavifestations of gayety than for 
many years. - The British minister (Hon. 
Sackville West), a small, weak-voiced man, 
with a peculiar laugh, and a daughter, 
whose gazeile-like eyes win every heart, is 
greatly sought after. He cannot honor 
half his invitations and the substantial 





_ abode of the British legation is once more 


the center of the most delightful re- 
upions. 

In one sense (the deeper sense), however, 
all this is outside of the integral social 
life of the Capital. On the heart of this 
silence, the silence that follows Death, bas 
fallen. It may not be named, but who 
that lived through last Spring can fail to 
feel it? If the social administration of last 
Spring had followed its predecessor quietly, 
it would have challenged no criticism. It 
did nothing of the kind. It took special 
pains to declare, through one arrogant and 
vulgar tongue, that it despised the former 
administration. The same Tongue loudly 
proclaimed that a new order of things had 
begun, that ‘‘common people would no 
longer be allowed to frequent the White 
House, as they had done for the last four 
years.” Local and society journals flut- 
tered with the feminine proclamation that 
utterly new rules and regulations were to 
govern the etiquette of Cabinet and official 
calling—viz., that the card business in the 
future was to be conducted on purely pre- 
tentious principles. In view of the coming 
magnificence of the new era, the founda- 
tions of more magnificent houses began to 
be laid around more fashionable circles, 
whispers began to stir the air about a new, 
distinct house to be built for the Presi- 
dent’s family. Elation, fermentation, ex- 
altation seemed to lift nearly all who had 
entered the pew kingdoth of power 
off their feet. Very few were able stil! to 
hold their foothold firmly on the common 
earth, that had borne and served them 
through all their former years of obscurity; 
but among that few that no sudden exalta- 
tion could change was Mrs. Garfield. She 
who has borne adversity with heavenly 
patience was great enough to bear unmoved 
even prosperity. 

Death, the great Quieter, as well as the 
great Leveler, through the changes he 
wrought, commanded silence, at last, from 
even the insolent, ungoverned Tongue, as 
the béton of power passed from one hand 
to another. 

Of the magnificent houses begun last 
Spring how few to-day are wanted for just 
the purpose for which they were designed? 
The house of Senator Don Cameron, one of 
the most splendid in the city, toward which 
the whole of the gay world looked for 
coming magnificent entertainment, is to-day 
almost unused, while its young and. most 
lovely mistress lies sick in a physician’s 
house in New York. The sumptuous 
abode, just completed, of ex-Secretary 
Blaine will not be needed for official enter- 
tainment, at least, for the next four years; 
while the costly home, just finished, of ex- 


_ Secretary Windom he would hardly have 


begun too meet the quieter demands of a 
senator’s social life. 

The boyish and buoyant Garfield, whose 
ingenuous heart grew jubilant at sight of 
so many of Fortune’s unimagined gifts, 
who one year ago seemed risen to the very 
acme of human prosperity, to-vight, in the 
marble bouse he did not picture, waits the 
final change in the tranquillity of death. 
His wife, to whom the White House 
brought nothing but pain, sits amid her 
fatherless children in the quiet home in 
Cleveland. In the White House reigns a 
wifeless man, who will calmly count every 
month of decorous mourning for his prede- 
cessor before he allows any gay sprite of the 
world or une grande dame de société to move 
him to lavish executive entertainment inthe 
great rooms that wear still, though in- 
visible, the heavy shades of tragedy and 
sorrow. 

All this, and how much more in which 
private homes and nameless hearts entered 
into the Valley of the Shadow of Death, in 
less than one year. What wonder that, 
amid the swinging of cepsers, the bloom- 
ing of flowers, the tinkling of music, the 
movement of the dance, the multitude made 
of beauty and power, the give and the take 
that we call ‘‘ Society,” there is a hush at 
our hearts as we covfront the future and in 
silence ask: What next? 
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THE DIVINE RESPONSIBILITY. 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
BY PRESIDENT WM. W. PATTON, D. D. 








Many theologians are unwilling to use 
such a phrase as the one which is placed at 
the head of this article. They regard it as 
savoring of irreverence. They reject the 
idea which it expresses as inconsistent with 
the divine glory; as militating against the 
majesty and supremacy of God; as imply- 
ing a dependence of the Creator upon bis 
creatures, They have no place in their 
scheme for the conception. This fact is 
worthy of regard and should lead others to 
cautious reasoning, but it is not atall conclu- 
sive as to the truth of the case. Perhaps their 
aversion to the phrase is mostly an inherited 
prejudice, a remnant of an antiquated con- 
ception of God, which is rapidly giving 
way to a more rational view. Possibly 
hey have a false idea of what constitutes 
the divine glory; so that, meaning well, 
they yet doa disservice to God and weaken 
the hold of his law and Gospel upon the 
minds and hearts of men. It may be that 
they do not distinguish sufficiently between 
morals and mechanics, between the spirit- 
ual and material realms, between the law 
of love and the law of gravity or of chem- 
ical affinity. 

What do we mean when we speak of the 
divine responsibility? Responsibility to 
whom and for what? Is there any being 
above God, to whom he is subject? Any 
being who can impose law upon him and 
hold him to account for obedience? Must 
God look beyond himself fora rule of ac- 
tion in anything which he does? Such 
questions may be promptly answered in the 
negative. God is all-sufficient in himself. 
The universe depends on him, not he on the 
universe. He rules it, and it does not 
rule him. Let us _ rejoice that we 
agree in these truths. But we have 
not yet covered the whole ground of 
thought and inquiry. What controls, what 
should control the divine power and will? 
The Creator is almighty. What is the safe- 
guard of the universe as to the exercise of 
this supreme and boundless power? Itcan de- 
stroy, as well ascreate; it can torture, as well 
as bestow happiness. It is capable, as mere 
power, of quite opposite uses. We meet the 
case by saying that God is not mere power, 
is not simply an infinite will; but that he is 
also infinite reason, and that, with him, as 
with ourselves, reason is the proper and 
necessary guide of will. We further affirm 
that the divine reason, like our own (we be- 
ing made in the divine image), includes the 
eternal, unchangeable, and imperative idea 
of right, the practical synonyme of which 
is love, love being that which always, every- 
where, and in all beings expresses the right 
or sums up duty, 

Thus we reach the conception that God 
isa moral agent and the highest of moral 
agents; that his reason recognizes the bind- 
ing nature of love as moral law, such being 
his eternal intuition of right; that he freely 
and blissfully chooses love as the rule of his 
activity; that, where he creates rational, 
sensilive beings, by that very fact he puts 
himself voluntarily into a relation which 
calls upon him to act upon the principle of 
love and which gives thema right to expect 
that he will so act. Heis thus responsible 
to his own reason, or moral sense, or con- 
science, and, at the same time, necessarily 
places himself under the observation and 
judgment of all rational beings, who, 
though dependent on his sustaining power, 
have been made, as it were, participators in 
his reason and capable of forming an opinion 
respecting his action and character. His 
manifested glory will then largely depend 
upon such a revelation of himself, in his 
works and providence, as shall show that 
infinite power is ruled by infinite love, that 
God is not mere irresponsible will. What 
justifies this view? 

1. This view alone distinguishes clearly be- 
tween physical and moral government.—God 
is not mere creative, sustaining, controlling 
force, working simply as infinite will 
throughout a passive or energized universe. 
That idea may do for Pantheism, or it 
might suffice in a merely material system; 
but, if we admit a moral realm, the funda- 
mental conception must include God, as 
well as his rational creatures, over whom he 
rules. To have appropriate meaning, it 
must show moral principles universally ap- 





plicable; a moral agent as ruler, as well as 
moral agents who are subjects; a system in 
which are relations involving reciprocal 
responsibilities or duties. Thus we reach, 
in the case of a’] the parties concerned, the 
moral idea of will as choice, and not mere 
force; as free subjection of itself to the 
eternal law of right found in all rational 
beings. 

2. This view alone is consistent with the 
reality of intuitive truths, or first truths of 
the reason.—Nearly all philosophers, who 
rise above materialism and believe in men- 
tal science, hold now to the intuitive per- 
ception by the reason of certain first truths, 
not derived from or resolvable into any 
simpler ideas, and the necessary condition 
of allour processes of reasoning. Other 
things are true, or are seen to be true, be- 
cause the reason positively affirms such 
primal truths as space, time, substance, 
identity, causality, and sundry mathe- 
matical axioms. Among other ideas thus 
original and eternal, necessary in Nature 
and compelling recognition by universal, 
rational being, is the moral idea of abstract 
Right, resolving itself practically into the 
obligation of Love. But from the nature 
of the supposition this intuition of Right or 
of Love, as obligatory or imperative, can- 
not be confined to the human or angelic 
mind orto any creature-mind, It belongs 
to all reason as such, and so to the divine 
reason God has an infinitely clear and 
solemn intuition of Right, as of that which 
claims to regulate action and which de- 
mands that all action shall conform to the 
law of love. {f this is not so seen to be, by 
the divine mind, asa universal principle, 
then it cannot be accepted as au intuitive 
and necessary truth bythe human mind. If 
we must conceive of God as accepting and 
acting upon the methematical truths af- 
firmed by his own reason, we must equally 
suppose him to accept and heartily conform 
to what his reason affirms as the eternal 
nature and obligation of Right, and thus to 
feel what may properly be termed a divine 
responsibility. 

8. This view alone consists with a divine 
moral character.—We ascribe to God moral 
attributes. We declare him to be holy, 
just, merciful, truthful, benevolent, right- 
eous; to be possessed of infinite perfection 
of character; but what does this imply? 
What renders any being capable of charac- 
ter? What also enables us to perceive the 
quality of his character? Plainly, the ex- 
istence of some moral standard with which 
his acts can becompared. A line is drawn 
on a blackboard, and we say that it is a 
straight or right line, because, when an edge 
known to be true is applied to it, no devia- 
tion can be perceived. Similarly God knows 
himself to be perfectly holy, not because 
all things would be right, or the most oppo- 
site things, if he did them and just because 
he did them; but because he is conscious of 
always conforming his will to that eternal 
idea of right or law of love which his per- 
fect reason so gloriously affirms and which 
is the standard by which he judges himself. 
If God were not thus responsible, he could 
have no moral character. We could not 
predicate any moral attributes of him. He 
could not affirm to us that he possessed 
any, nor could we perceive that they ex- 
isted. When we say that God is just, if 
we understand ourselves, we mean that 
God perceives with infinite clearness what 
are the rights of all beings, and freely and 
gladly conforms to them, recognizing and 
accepting his responsibility as the head of 
the universe which he has created. There 
must be some standard of justice, apart 
from the divine will, with which his action 
may be compared and pronounced harmo- 
nious by himself and by his intelligent 
creatures. The same is true of every other 
moral attribute. He could not, for in- 
stance, claim as the very essence of his 
character that he is Love unless the divine 
reason, the human reason, angelic reason, 
and all reason affirmed a principle and ob- 
ligation of benevolence toward beings capa- 
ble of happiness or misery, with which the 
will of God fully and forever accords. 

4, On this conception worship is based.— 
Worship is intelligent and truc, worthy of 
us and acceptable to God, simply because, 
on the principles here advocated, we can 
understand and declare what God is. His 
character has meaning and reality as a 
glorious illustration of an infinite will 





choosing to be ruled by perfect reason. 





The heavenly host are represented by John 
as exclaiming: ‘‘Great and marvelous are 
Thy works, Lord God Almighty; just and 
true are Thy ways, Thou King of Saints.” 
This song they could sing, because they 
saw that God, though the Almighty and 
the King of Saints, yet recognized and illus 
trated always the principles of justice and 
truth which were binding on his subjects. 
They could compare his ‘‘great and mar- 
velous works” of mercy to his people and 
of judgment upon his adversaries with 
what justice and truth required in the cir- 
cumstances, and they could see how per- 
fectly God had met the vast responsibility 
which lay upon him. Adoration based on 
such perception is most honorable to God 
and promotes his glory, and it is difficult to 
*see that any other adoration would have 
value or influence. 

But the allotted space is filled, and other 
considerations of equal weight must be 
reserved for a supplementary article. 

HowarpD UNIVERSITY, Feb. 1st, 1882. 





GOLD AND SILVER ABROAD. 


BY THE HON. J. V. FARWELL. 





THE stock of coin in the banks of En- 
gland, France, and Germany the closing 
week of 1881 is quite suggestive, taken in 
connection with the rates of discount at 
the Bank of England—the regulator of the 
world’s finances. 

The Bank of England had (in gold, in 





ere ar $100,000,000 
The Bank of France, in gol 130,000,000 
BR I conontdenvestnccee 230,000,000 
The Bank of Germany, in gol sees 80,000,000 
Be PNG can ncnsadatestcccéindoaccbesncs 100,000,000 


Within ten years Germany joined En- 
gland in the attempt to demonetize silver, 
while France adhered to a double stand- 
ard, 

To-day the Bank of France has as much 
gold as both England and Germany com- 
bined and $230,000,000 in silver coin, and 
Germany (the tender of England in her 
raid on silver) has only $30,000,000 in gold 
in her bank and only $100,000,000 in silver. 

On this side of the water it has been 
stoutly maintained that the cheaper money 
would inevitably drive out the dearer and 
leave the nation which adopted bimetalism 
with only the poorest. 

Here we find that, in a ten years’ war 
against France in maintaining silver as 
money on an equality with gold, she has 
as much gold in her bank as both the banks 
of England and Germany, and a reserve in 
silver of $230,000,000, or $100,000,000 more 
silver than the Bank of Germany holds in 
both gold and silver. Our own experience 
has also shown that the drive-out theory 
won’t drive a cent’s worth. 

These figures show that in the three con- 
trolling banks in the three great commer- 
cial nations of Europe there is in use to- 
day as legal-tender money $330,000,000 in 
silver and only $275,000,000 in gold. Let 
us suppose that German and French states- 
men and financiers should combine to make 
merchandise of this $330,000,000 in silver. 
What would be the effect upon their com- 
merce? 

If England puts up the discount rate to 
5 per cent. (higher than at any time since 
Germany joined herin this war on silver), 
to prevent exports of gold, what would the 
rate be, if more than half of their combined 
coin was rendered worthless as money for 
the liquidation of debts? The financial 
storms which the War of the Rebellion 
served up to the American people were 
the calmness of an unbroken sea in com- 
parison. 

It is encouraging, however, to see, from 
high official sources in our own country, 
that the necessity of bimetallism is partially 
acknowledged inthe statement that we as 
anation are fast coming to a point where 
‘*we can compel an international treaty for 
a common ratio” at which both metals 
shall be legal tender; but the remedy pro- 
posed is ‘‘ stop coining silver, draw in the 
silver certificates, and pay off the legal 
tenders,” and then what? On this point the 
learned judge (?) of financial problems did 
not deem it best to instruct the jury, who 
are left to conjecture from past experi- 
ence what the result would be. As one of 
the jury to consider the facts of the past 
bearing on the case, I should say that the 
people at large would then be left to the 





tender mercies of bank currency, boiled 
down to a gold standard, another mam 
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moth panic, and very likely a suspension of 
specie payments, during which capitalists 
in money might eat up capitalists in prop- 
erty so nearly that there would be very few 
solvent peanut-dealers left. Such might be 
the result of the abuse of governmental 
powers in curtailing the volume and chang- 
ing the functions of money for a great 
commercial pation like ours. 

Legal tenders (from necessity) have been 
made to take the place of gold and silver 
as money in our financial economy, and 
they have served a grand purpose in bring- 
ing us overthe great gulf of suspension. 
If they are to be retired now, would we not 
do well to follow France and let silver 
have more than half the honors of main- 
taining our commercial supremacy, rather 
than follow the croaking advice of theo- 
rists, whose theories refuse to work with 
facts, and, in doing so, find ourselves, with 
Germany, hanging on to a small bag of 
gold, marked ‘‘England’s policy,” and at 
the same time, by law and practice, discred- 
iting them twice as much money in silver. 

The remedy proposed, so far as restrict- 
ing silver coinage and retiring silver certifi 
cates, may be wise, provided it is the hon- 
est intention of the powers that be to 
hasten an international conference, that 
shall agree upon a ratio at which to legalize 
the free coinage and use of silver. Other- 
wise it is delusive and would tend to aid in 
another upheaval of our finances, and a con- 
sequent general depression of all interests 
dependent upon the free use of money. 

There is no reason in al) the equities of 
the case why outstanding obligations now 
existing should be made payable in gold 
after it shall be doubled in value by the prac- 
tical legal demonetization of silver; but there 
are numberless reasons bound up in every 
class of property other than gold why the 
gold dollar should be reduced in weight to 
the present value of a silver dollar in gold, 
provided an international ratio shall not be 
agreed to at the next conference on that 
subject. Certainly it is no time for finan- 
ciers who study the interests of all classes 
to advise such a wholesale redaction of 
available money as the Secretary of the 
Treasury proposes, unless it is the intention 
to use all these means to the one end of con- 
vincing New York that silver must and shall 
be preserved as money as a necessity. 
Wall Street would soon feel the need of 
ALL the silver dollars that can be coined, 
provided the Secretary’s policy should be 
adopted, and it would be much more hon- 
est to reduce the gold dollar to the bullion 
value of the silver dollar in gold, to pre- 
vent its exportation (if the balance of trade 
should turn against us), than for England, 
Germany, and our own credit classes to 
combine to discredit silver as money, which 
is simply a combination of gold and cap- 
ital, represented by bonds, mortgages, 
and notes, against all other kinds of 
property in its inevitable résults upon 
relative values compared with gold. If 
our Congress touches this vexed ques- 
tion, let it be with such legislation as 
will least disturb the relative values of gold 
as compared with all other property, and 
cause the least expense for recoiuage, when 
an international ratio for bimetallism shall 
have been established, as it surely will be 
when the folly of legislating against it shall 
have worked itself out in the Old World, 
and such facts as are herein given concern- 
ing the financial strength of France, as 
compared with both Germany and England, 
shall begin to demonstrate to them that 
refined selfishness continued in managing 
this question will soon make the two largest 
republics of the world their masters in 
commerce and finance. Republics foster 
the rights of the masses. Imperial govern- 
ments make privileged classes, and then 
make laws to perpetuate them, in which 
the money power exerts a molding influ- 
ence. , 

Should our Government imitate such leg- 
islation on this question of bimetallism, the 
people will repudiate it in due time, as sure 
as cause and effect are faithfully recorded 
in financial history. 

The two years just completed during 
which gold has been flowing to this country 
in settlement of trade balances have forged 
an argument for the double standard so 
stubborn that Berlin has her bimetallic 
league and London and Liverpool have 
their eminent financiers who openly favor 
it, 





France and the United States, holding 
the winning cards in the strong game 
played against them, can afford to quote 
money at 5 per cent, and still prosper; but 
England and Germany cannot long charge 
5 per cent. for money to prevent gold ex- 
ports und keep the peace with their people. 
The beginning of the end seems to be on 
the horizon of coming events. 

With our own exports falling off some 
$75,000,000 from last year and with heavy 
imports to be settled for, we will not 
be very hard to convince that another bi- 
metallic conference to finish up the business 
would be just the thing for us, even if the 
money and bond kings of New York and 
Boston should object, as usual, to anything 
but a gold standard. 

Cuaicaao, ILx. 





LOVE LIES A-DYING. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Come in gently, and speak low, 
Love lies a-dying; 

By his death-bed, standing so, 
Hush, hush your crying. 


Once his eyes were full of light, 
Who now lies a-dying ; 

Round about him falls the night, 
Hush, hush your erying. 


Ghostly winds begin to blow, 
Love lies a dying ; 

Hark where distant waters flow, 
Hush, hush your erying. 


From a Land of Lost Delight, 
Now be lies a-dying ; 

Visions come to haunt his sight, 
Hush, hush your crying. 


From a land he used to know, 
Love lies a-dying ; 

Ghosts of dead songs come and go, 
Hush, bush your crying. 


Perished hopes like lilies white, 
Now be lies a-dying, 

Leave beside him, in Death’s night, 
Hush, hush your crying. 


Round about him, to and fro, 
Now he lies e-dying, 

Phantom feet move, soft and slow, 
Hush, hush your crying. 


Sharply once did sorrow bite, 
Oh ! Love lies a-dying ! 

Tears and blood sprang warm and bright, 
Hush, bush your crying. 


Pain is done, now strength is low, 
Love lies a-dying; ~ 
Let bim gently languish so, 
Hush, hush your erying. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. F 





A GOOD PATTERN. 


BY JAMES G. VOSE, D. D. 








THE meetings of the Episcopal Congress 
have been so successful as to suggest to my 
mind certain points of advantage that 
might be profitably made use of by other 
denominations. The last was the Seventh 
Annual Congress, although, as the meeting 
has been omitted in one or two years, its 
origin dates a little further back. That 
origin was wholly informal and without 
the endorsement of convention or bishop; 
not wholly, as I learn, without attempts at 
obstruction. No man, perhaps, was more 
efficient in its support or did more to give 
it the generous shaping of his scholarship 
and enthusiasm than the late lamented Dr. 
Washburn. It appears to have become 
popular with all parties, and, if an outsider 
may judge, it has done mucb to draw men 
of opposite views into friendly relations 
and mutual respect. The discussion of re. 
ligious and moral themes in a free and 
hearty manner—not only questions of church 
polity, but social] reforms, like the civil 
service and the administration of charities— 
is well adapted to make religion a matter of 
present interest and bring it home to 
men’s business and bosoms. 

But I began with the intention of point- 
ing out certain things in the method of this 
Congress which are worthy of imitation. 

1. The absence of machinery. It is a 
rare and I may even say unique event on 
American soil to see a body of men gath- 
ered together without spending a large 
part of their time and strength in organ- 
ization. ‘‘ Who shall preside?” ‘‘ Who 
shall be secretary?” ‘‘ Who shall make 
the committees, resolutions, by-laws,” 
etc., etc. These are the questions that 
exhaust the time and patience of men 
and women, from the Capitol at Washing- 





ton to the latest Sunday-school convention. 
But behold a wonder! Here isa company of 
men who came together at their own sweet 
will. No delegates, no formality of creden- 
tials, no puerility of elections, no motions, 
nor ballots, nor voting of any kind, butsimply 
an opportunity to free their minds. The 
devotional services are brief. The rules are 
of the simplest. The bishop of the state 
presides and decides all questions of order. 
The informal committee, which perpetuates 
itself, appointsthe writers and speakers and 
the place of meeting, and there is absolute- 
ly nothing to distract the attention of the 
audience from the subjects of discussion. 

2. Another advantage growing out of this 
is economy of time. Of the eight rules 
which constitute the brief and in this case 
intelligible rubric, one prescribes that the 
writers shall be limited to twenty-five min- 
utes, appointed speakers to twenty, and 
volunteers to ten. The bell sharply an- 
nounces the final moment and the most 
ardent orator breaks off at once. Niagara 
freezes in its mid-descent. It is a conde- 
scension, indeed, for some able men to sub- 
mit to such restriction; but it is not without 
its rewards to them, as well as to the audi- 
ence. There is a conciseness gained and 
a release from mere rhetoric, much to be 
desired. 

8. There is no privileged representation 
of societies of any kind, on the one hand, 
seeking endorsement or, on the other, fear- 
ing adverse action. There are no per- 
petual members, who come, year after 
year, to present reports accessible in 
other forms aud much in danger of losing 
interest by frequent repetition. There is 
no appearance of any one having an ax to 
grind or oversensitive lest some advantage 
should be gained by a rival organization. 
There is thus a certain freshness about the 
matters brought before the body that claims 
the attention of the community. As there 
are no delegates, men do not come together 
by accident or favoritism, but drawn by 
their own inclination. ‘The attendance is 
largely drawn from the immediate vicinity, 
and, hence, while expeuse and trouble are 
saved, there is a local interest awakened 
which will follow the Congress in its future 
sessions. 

4. I mention one other advantage, which 
is the complete avoidance of any attempt to 
force an issue or to appeal to the law of 
majorities. The question ‘*‘ Who carries the 
day?” is adjourned indefinitely and the 
length of the discussion is only limited by 
the patience of the audience. Men of all 
views mingle together on a free platform, 
for no party is willing to forego the privi- 
lege of a representation where so much in- 
fluence may be exerted. In such a case 
every man thinks his own side has the 
victory; but there is and must be an insens- 
ible modification of opinions and enlarge- 
ment of view where arguments are present- 
ed side by side from so many standpoints. 
It is like the free conversation of men of 
liberal minds, who, while they neither re- 
tract their statements nor yield their posi- 
tions, have a much more comprehensive 
view of the whole subject and greater re- 
spect for their opponents. I should add 
that here is perfect freedom of speech, and 
the presiding officer is bappily relieved 
from embarrassment as to the question 
‘*Who has the floor?” for avy man who 
wishes to speak must send his card to the 
President, who calls upon the speakers in 
the order in which their cards are received 
and no person can speak twice. 

I have aimed simply to describe the 
working method of the Episcopal Congress, 
as it appears to a looker-on here in Vieona, 
The suggestion, tomy mind, has been: Why 
should not others copy certain manifest 
advantages? Why, for instance, should 
not the faculties of the Congregational 
serfinaries assume the functions of a com- 
mittee, to call an assembly and select 
speakers and writers from all schools of 
thought and give them free range within 
the limits of a well-ordered discussion? 
They know the men of reputation and they 
are familiar with the choicest of our young 
men. They could induce the best of our 
laymen to give the advantage of their ex- 
perience and learning. They might select 
a presiding officer, minister, or layman 
from the city where they meet. By dis- 
pensing with what is ordinarily called 
business, they might accomplish some- 
thing useful; they might escape the 








weary waste, the Serbovian bog of discus. 
sion about trifies, eagerly engaged in 
those who know enough of Parliamentary 
law to create embarrassment and confusion, 
They might promote a mutual acquaintance 
and fellowship, greatly to be desired, and 
bring to the light much of valuable thought, 
which is now limited in its influence, It jg 
good to hear the plain things which such g 
Congress calls forth, as, for instance, in the 
discussion on the Revised Version, when, 
after many sharp criticisms, Mr. Brooks 
told them that, if the New Version were 
opposed on any other ground than that of 
accuracy, they would find the Episcopal 
Church on trial much more than the Re. 
vision, and would be compelled to give a 
tardy acquiescence to the judgment of other 
denominations. If freedom and truth and 
a dignified courtesy are the great objects of 
public discussion, I do not hesitate to say 
that the Episcopal Congress affords a good 
example to devout and earnest men of every 
communion. 
Provipence, R. I. 





A LETTER TO A YOUNG MUSIC 
STUDENT. 


HOW TO BEGIN, 





BY EUGENE THAYER, 
ORGANIST OF THE FIFTH-AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcn, New YorE CITY. 
Dear Young Friend: 

1 am glad to bear that your parents have 
decided to allow you tostudy music. Now, 
I suppose you know that at least a million 
persons in America are studying music, in 
some way or other, and you can readily see 
that you have a very small chance of mak- 
ing a mark among so many unless you 
study not only diligently, but with good 
judgment and. good methods. The first 
thing I desire to say to you is that merely 
‘‘taking lessons” will not accomplish what 
you aspireto. Neither will industry, unless 
it is well directed. Out of this million of 
people who are trying to do something 
with music we do not hear of over a dozen 
or so a year who really amount to anything 
or make any large or permanent success. 
Many of them take lessons enough and 
work most faithfully, and then fail, and 
wonder why they fail, when others, who 
apparently work no harder, make a fine 
mark and reach a position of honor. I 
think I can tell you the reason of all this, 
because I have been a teacher for over a 
quarter of a century and have had all sorts 
of pupils, good and poor, talented and 
stupid, diligent and lazy, and have also had 
many of the most successful ones. I have 
been watching them closely all the time, and 
think I have found out the true secret of 
being successful in the study of music, and 
I shall devote a little time to telling you 
how I believe it possible for you tuo to be 
successful. 

There are only a few things you need; 
but these are so indispensable that you had 
better be sure at the outset that they are 
provided for, otherwise you need not be 
surprised to find your labors come to noth- 
ing. 
requisites: 

1. Love of music. 

2. A good teacher. 

8. A good instrument. 
4. What to study. 

6. How to study. 

6. How to succce . 

It is not only useless for you to go into 
music (or anything else, for that matter) 
unless you love it; but you should really 
love it more than anything else, if you would 
expect success. What you really love you 
will be sure to pursue steadily, will be 
sure to put your whole heart into, and 
you will not cease or relax your efforts un- 
til you have attained the object of your 
aspiration. If you have this absorbing 
love, you have a talent (as it is called) for 
music; otherwise you have not a talent for 
music. Let me prove this to you. Sup- 
pose I like the color blue more than any 
other color. Now that isto mean abso- 
lute proof that there is something in me 
(in my mind or nature) more in harmony 
with and, therefore, better adapted to this 
color of blue than any other color. If it 
were not so, I should like sume other color 
equally well or better. Don’t you see this 
must be 80? Now let us suppose it is music, 
instead of the color of blue. ‘You see that 
jt is practically proved that I havea talent 
for music, and that my nature is more in 
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harmony with it and better adapted to it 
than anything else; otherwise I should not 
like music better than any otber pursuit or 
study. If youdo not particularly like it, 
you will not put much effort in it, even if 
you do devote a good deal of time to it. 
You wiil not succeed in any marked degree, 
simply because you are notin earnest. In 
fact (pardon the seeming severity of the 
remark), you are partially or wholly a hyp- 
ocrite. You are professing to like what 
you dislike or, at least, care little or noth- 
ing about. Hypocrisy, in any form or de- 
gree, never succeeds. It may seem to for 
asbort time, but its final downfall is com- 
plete and crushing. So the way to begin 
isto be very sure on this point at the out- 
get. There are a great mapy young people 
studying music who ought to be devoting 
their time to drawing, painting, architecture, 
book-keeping, or many other excellent 
studies which they really like and, there- 
fore, have a talent for. In fact, if you are 
to make music your chief study (and per- 
haps your profession, by and by), you 
ought to study all these other things I have 
mentioned, not forgetting to "add, later, 
physiology, philosophy, psychology, meta- 
physics, ethics, and the great mind-brouden- 
ing study of astronomy. For one of the 
weaknesses heretofore of musical people 
has been that, however much they might 
know of music, they did not know much of 
anything else. 

“Well begun is half done,” and so you 
see that you ought to map out a large and 
comprehensive plan, if you want to begin 
rightly. Perhaps you aretoo young to con- 
sider all of these things at present. If so, save 
this letter, and read it again when you are 
older. l ought, perhaps, to have mentioned 
one other study—that of the languages. 
Musical people ought, by all means, to be 
able to read (and speak, too, if possible) 
German and French fluently. If to these 
you could also add Italian and Spanish, you 
would not have much difficulty with most 
other Janguages, should you ever care to 
learn them. Of course, a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek would be of great advan- 
lage; but the question is whether life is loug 
enough to do all these other things and also 
master any dead languages. You see really 
that I am only saying that, in order to bea 
good musician, you must be a well-educated 
person in many respects. It is not possible 
for a foolish person ever to be a good 
musician. Even if some people have thought 
to the contrary, they were simply mistaken. 

Music is both ascience and an art, and for 
that very reason it seems to me much 
greater than any other study. The science 
of it needs much hard study, and the art of 
it long and persevering practice. You 
must also think of this before you begin, 
In connection with your study, there is also 
another thing to be cared for, and that is— 
your health. If your body isall the time 
sick and out of order, your mind cannot 
possibly work with sufficient vigor to ac- 
complish any fine results. So, as before 
said, you should study physiology (and 
mediciue, too, if possible) and learn to keep 
your body in good condition. Your body 
is really nothing more than a machine God 
has given you todo your work with on 
earth. Like any other machine (for in- 
stance, a locomotive on the railroad), it 
must be kept in good running order, or the 
speed will be slow and perhaps a fatal de- 
tailment will result. Practice out of doors 
@ great deal. Enough sunshine and fresh 
air (if you have nourishing food, as I sup- 
pose you do) will not and cannot fail to 
bring good health. After this, sleep well, 
and you can never be sick, unless from 
some epidemic, which no one can be sure 
of escaping. Let me paraphrase an old 
Verse, so that you can easily remember all 
these points: 

“Joy, temperance, and repose, 
Good food and warm clothes, 
Bright sun and fresh air, 
Pienty of work and none of care, 
Lock the door in the doctor's face, 
And give you beauty, health, and grace.” 

You will see one new word in the first 
line. That istemperance. Now, temperance 
does not simply refer to the use or misuse 
of spirituous liquors. You must take it to 
Mean a temperate or moderate way of 
Working, as well as living. I take it for 
granted that you will never be so foolish to 
commence drinking liquors, for pleasure, as 
wo many musical people havedone. Leav- 
ing the question of morality out of sight, it 





isa very stupid thing to do, especially for 
ayoungperson. Wait, at least, until you 
are vider, when you may need them to save 
your life. While you are young you have 
life enough, and if you use them then they 
could not later in life or in case of severe 
sickvess save you. Let them alone, if you 
want to have a happy life. Temperance, 
therefore, means that you should do all 
things in moderation. Do not work too 
much, for that would be just as fatal as lazi- 
ness, so far as your future success is con- 
cerned. 

To begin rightly, you see you must have 
right principles, or all your labor and study 
will amount to nothing. Some other peo- 
ple, who do not apparently work any 
barder than you do, will succeed and you 
will not; and, when it is too Jate, you will 
sit down and wonder why. The reason, in 
all probability, is the one I have just re- 
ferred to. If you want to go toa distant city, 
and will buythe proper tickets and get into 
the right car, you will surely reach it, un- 
less some accident, wholly beyond your con- 
trol, shall wreck the whole thing. If this 
occurs, you, at least, are blameless. Before 
you begin to build your house, have a good 
pian. It will fali about your ears if you do 
not. The ‘‘How tu begin Music” is to 
have a well-considered plan to start with, 
and then to follow it, never deviating from 
it, unless utterly new circumstances shall 
make it absolutely necessary. And, final- 
ly, learn to work. Learn it so that it be- 
comes such a habit that you are unhappy 
without it. You see, my deur young 
friend, that all the great and successful 
people are great workers and always have 
been. In money matters, people may re 
ceive a fortune which they have never 
worked for. In the realms of art, science, 
and knowledge this never has happened and 
never will happen. ‘‘ Learn to labor and 
to wait.” That is, learn to work faithfully 
and carefully, and then wait patiently for 
the success which is sure to come in proper 
time. 


“The hights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 

Wore tolling upward in the night.” 





NOTES OF A VISIT TO WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY PROF. A. 8. PACKARD, D. D. 





In the Winter of 1856—1857 the writer 
spent a few weeks in Washington and 
Alexandria. With a relative by marriage 
of the Washington and Lee families, he 
visited Arlington, the residence of George 
Washingtou Parke Custis, Esq., who, it is 
known, was an adopted son of Washing- 
ton. It is with peculiar interest that in 
later years he has recalled the circumstance 
that Colonel Robert E. Lee, who was chief 
engineer of the army under General Scott 
and rendered distinguished service in the 
Mexican War, and subsequently was com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebel army, was at 
the time, with bis family, resident with Mr. 
Custis. Some reminiscences of Mr. Custis, 
who was never loth to refer to memorable 
men and scenes of his earlier life, may not 
be without interest. He had passed his 
seventieth year, but his memory was fresh 
and bis narrative spirited and highly enter- 
taining. As we sat after dinner, we con- 
trived to turn conversation to the men 
whom he was accustomed to meet in the 
household of Washivgton. The more 
noticeable reminiscences are from a memor- 
andum made at the time and very much in 
the words of the narrator. 

He spoke of General Knox as one who 
had fewer advantages of early education 
than most of his companions in war; but 
as noble, frank, generous, brave, and ener- 
getic, and much relied on by Washington. 
His wife was x Miss Fluker, daughter of 
the colonial secretary of Massachusetts Bay 
(his portrait hangs in the art gallery of 
Bowdoin College, Maine), She was fond of 
gayety; would attend a ‘‘ drawing-room,” 
then go to the theater, then to a party, 
and then receive a party at hér own house, 
thus spending most of the night. He spoke 
of Hamilton. One of us referred to & por- 


trait of Hamilton in the rooms of the His.’ 


torical Society of New York as giving the 
impression of a man of medium size only 
and not of striking presence. He remarked 
that he was a small man, with contempti- 
ble limbs, but with a grand head, of which 





the-busts give a good idea. Hamilton, he 
said, used to laugh at his nether limbs. 
When asked to dance, he declined, saying 
that he hadn’t legs enough. When the 
chief of the Six Nations (Iroquois, etc.) 
was presented to Washington and his Cab- 
inet and had gone the round of ceremony 
he was asked what his impressions were. 
The chief replied: ‘‘There is your Great 
Father” (Washington). ‘‘ Everybody know 
he is a Great Father. The big man (Knox) 
everybody know, he is a brave; but the 
little man (Hamilton), he no made for war. 
He made for civil affair, not for war.” It 
was replied that he was one of our great 
braves. The old chief could hardly be- 
lieve it. Hamilton, Mr. Custis further 
remarked, was apt to be much absorbed. 
His eyes were overshadowed with heavy 
brows and often intent and regardless of 
what was passing around him. Mr. Custis 
had seen him ‘‘ push directly” through his 
family to his study, without appurently 
noticing any one. In the street he would 
run against persons, but would not fail to 
offer an apology. 

He spoke of Washington. In his prime 
he was six feet two inches in hight; after 
death, was exactly six feet. A gentleman 
once asked the General of bis hight. 
‘*Six feet two in common shoes” was the 
answer. 

General Greene was only second in the 
army. Lord Cornwallis was a noble, court- 
ly man. After the surrender at York- 
town, it was arranged that the English army 
should march out under command of 
Greene, who himself had been captured at 
Charleston, 8. C., and then exchanged. 
The American troops in that surrender 
were insulted by Sir Henry Clinton, by be- 
ing compelled to march out ‘‘ with colors 
encased” and to music neither ‘‘ French 
nor British.” That insult was not forgot- 
ten. At York the British colors were en- 
cased; but, when the General was asked 
about the music, the reply was: ‘‘ No mat- 
ter about that. Let them havé what music 
they please.” Lord Cornwallis, who was 
second in command at Charleston and re- 
membered and despised the contemptible 
treatment by Sir Henry, feigned sickness 
and asked to be excused from marching 
with the troops, saying that he would wait 
on General Washiugton the nextday. He 
did so, and, when he was introduced to the 
American general, he exclaimed: “It is all 
over. The British Government will never 
send another army.” His chivalrous bear- 
ing in submitting to his fate won esteem 
and respect. Whenever General Washing- 
ton rode out to inspect the works and their 
demolition, he invited Corn wallis to accom- 
pany him. Subsequently, when Lord Corn- 
wallis became governor-general of India, 
an American shipmaster was introduced to 
him. He inquired of the shipmaster from 
whence he came. On being told that he 
wasfrom America, His Lordship said: ‘‘ You 
have established your government, Cap- 
tain. Who is your chief magistrate?” 
‘‘General Washington,” was the reply. 
‘* Heis the only proper man” said His Lord- 
ship. 

I may add that a daughter of Col. Lee 
was very attentive to us, and seemed to take 
pleastre in showing articles of plate pre- 
sented by Queen Anneto an ancestor of 
Mr. Custis, who fought under Marl- 
borough on the field of Minden, Gen. 
Washington’s plate and tea-table, and paint- 
ings brought from Mount Vernon, etc. 

During this visit at Washington the writer 
met Mr. James Hamilton, son of Alexander 
Hamilton. Mention was made of Talley- 
rand, the celebrated diplomatist, as having, 
when he left the United States for France, 
possessed himself, in a questionable way, 
of a miniature of Gen. Hamilton. He 
afterward confessed the act. After the 
death of Hamilton, however, Talleyrand 
sent the original and a copyin two vessels 
to Mrs. Hamilton, that one, at least, might 
reach its destination. The following inci- 
dent was related. Talleyrand, about to take 
passage for the United States, was at the 
hotel in Dover, waiting for the vessel to sail, 
He knew no individual in this country, and, 
hearing that there was an American gentle- 
man in the house, sent him his card and re- 
quested an interview. He found the gen- 
tleman well informed and of good manners, 
and, at last, asked him if he could favor him 
with an introduction to any of his friends. 
‘* Bir,” was the reply, ‘‘ no man in America 





would recognize me as a friend.” It was 
Benedict Arnold. 

Another incident. Talleyrand had be- 
come minister of foreign affairs under 
Napoleon I. Col. Aaron Burr, then in 
France, whither he bad gone, after his trial 
for treasonable action regarding a new gov- 
ernment in the South, sent his card to the 
minister, requesting an interview. Talley- 
rand himself, relating the occurrence, said: 
“IT detested the man. I sent him word: 
‘The minister of foreign affairs will see 
Col. Burr at such an hour, but a miniature 
of General Hamilton always bangs over his 
mantel.’ Col. Burr did not call.” 

BowpoIn COLLEGE, BrUyswick, ME. 





THE TOBACCO HABIT. 


BY HON. NEAL DOW. 

THERE are many reasons why a consclen- 
tious man, if he means to be governed fairly, 
if not strictly, by considerations of right and 
wrong, should abstain from tobacco. Ido 
pot say refrain from acquiring the tobacco 
habit, because no intelligent man does that. 
The habit is always acquired when the man 
is yet unfledged, when his habits are deter- 
mined by fashion, by custom, or by what 
“the fellows will say,” or by what ‘‘ other 
fellows do,” and not by the propriety of the 
thing or its rightfulness. 

Boys from the best families, properly 
brought up at home, when away at school 
or at college, allow themselves to he led 
away into muny bad things by the custom 
of the schoo] or college, or by the example 
of some smart, reckless boy, who has been 
badly trained at home, or who, in all proba- 
bility, has been untrained and unrestrained 
there. 

It isin that way that ‘‘ hazing” had be- 
come a fixed custom in many colleges, un- 
checked as it was by the weak, foolish 
dealing with it by the faculty. It was 
always a shocking, shameful outrage 
against the most sacred rights of others— 
rights of persous and of property, involv- 
ing all the criminality of burglary in the 
night time, of robbery and of assault, with 
intent to do bodily harm. It was always 
an exhibition of the lowest, meanest cow- 
ardice, as well as the most atrocious ruf- 
fianism. The boys engaged in it were 
always sneaks and cowards, because they 
made it a point to seize their victim by sure 
prise, to overpower him suddenly by num- 
bers, so that resistance would be impos- 
sible; or, if the attack were not by surprise,> 
it was always upon some feeble youth, with 
narrow chest and slender limbs, having no 
physical strength to inspire bim with cour- 
age and ability to resist. 

In some colleges at certain times raids 
were made at night through the vil- 
lage or town by some class of the stud- 
ents, by whom gates were taken off their 
hinges or broken down, signs were stolen 
from the shops, and sometimes trees, 
shrubbery, or flowers were destroyed, and 
water-conductors were torn down; and, 
if a solitary citizen were met in the street, 
he would be iusulted or maltreated. Some 
of the victims of this hazing were perma- 
nently injured by the exposure to the cold 
which they endured, being taken directly 
from their beds and carried to the pump 
out of doors in a Winter night, or they suf- 
fered from some other form of violence. 
The boys engaged in these shocking out- 
rages, mildJy spoken of as “‘ frolics,” were 
often from families most careful and scrup- 
ulous in ali their social relations, to do 
nothing to others which they would not 
thet others should do to them, and their 
children were trained in that school of 
Christian morality and duty. But these 
boys were led away by the influ- 
ence of others to engage in deeds that 
would be fittingly punished by the basti 
nado, the jail, or the penitentiary, with the 
prison-dress, prison-work, and prison-diet. 
In the same way boys from the best fam- 
ilies are led away by the example and influ- 
ence of the bold and reckless to contract 
habits, especially in college, that will prob- 
ably, if not certainly determine their 
future and make theirs a wasted life. 
These foolish boys do not consider that the 
highest wisdom for them would be to avail 
themselves of the experience of men older 
than themselves, wiser than they, and with 
more knowledge of men and of the world 
than they can possibly have. 
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Among the worst of these dangerous 
habits, often contracted in this way, are the 
tobacco habit and the alcohol habit. All 
persons with any knowledge of college life 
have seen the miserable wrecks of men, 
often of the most brilliant parts, scattered 
all along the shores of Time, utterly ruined 
by the habits thus contracted in their 
student days, from which escape was im- 
possible to them after they came to see the 
folly and the danger of them. 

I have seen many cases of wasted life 
among young men of promise, only from 
habits contracted in early life in that man 
ner—young men passing along thoughtless- 
ly and foolishly in a course of life leading 
inevitably to misery, shame, and ruin. I 
had a friendly talk with two such, not long 
ago, under circumstances that enabled me 
to approach them without offense. They 
were just beginning life. After some gen- 
eral talk, I said: 

**Do you smoke’ ” 

** Yes,” they both answered. 

‘‘How much do you spend a day on 
cigars?” I asked. 

One answered: “Half a dollar.” 
other said; ‘‘ Seventy-five cents.” 

** But can you afford that large expend- 
iture?” I asked, 

They said they had an allowance for 
board and clothes, and confessed that they 
were often out of money. 

**Have you considered how much the 
sums you thus expend will amount toin 
ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty years, with 
annual compound interest?” 

They confessed they had never thought 
of it. 

*‘Do you smoke all those cigars your- 
selves?” I asked. 

‘* No, we give many away to the fellows. 
One cannot help doing that, you know, 
even if not inclined to it. When we takea 
cigar in company, we must offer cigars to 
others, you know.” 

** Now, you will have your own way to 
make in the world,” I said. ‘Your 
parents are doing their utmost according to 
their means to give you the very best startin 
life possible, and you should consider that 
they cannot insure your future. That de- 
pends only upon yourselves. Without habits 
of econowy, as well asof industry, you can- 
not possibly succeed, and I beg you to par- 
don me for warning you that you are not 
making a wise departure. My adviceto you 
is to consider whether a careful self-denial 
be notin your case wise and even necessary. 

**Your success in life will depend as 
much, perhaps more upon what you save 

‘as upon what you earn, and you have now 

started out to make a future for yourselves, 
with a habit of useless expenditure that will 
certainly make your life a failure. That is 
my view ofit. This babit of wastefulness, 
to speak of the tobacco habit only in that 
way, without reference to the other evils of 
it, will influence you in all other matters 
of expenditure; so that you cannot possibly 
succeed in life if you continue the course 
you have now entered upon. Expenditures, 
like savings, increase rapidly and enor- 
mously if there be added to them the an- 
nual compound interest, which is the 
proper way to regard them. You have no 
idea, you say, what your expenditures in 
cigars will amount to in a series of years, 
reckoned in that way. I can tell you very 
nearly what they will be. You are now 
about twenty years of age. When you 
are thirty, your seventy-five cents a day, 
being about two hundred and seventy- 
four dollars a year, will amount to more 
than three thousand dollars; at forty 
years of age it will be more thav nine 
thousand dollars; when you shall be fifty 
years old the sum will be more than twenty 
thousand dollars; at sixty years of age you 
will have wasted in that way nearly forty- 
one thousand dollars; and at seventy years, 
the amount will be more than seventy-six 
thousand dollars. It is quite worth your 
while to consider whetber this expenditure 
will be a waste or not, whether it will be a 
wise or foolish investment of your earn- 
ings.” 

When I see a youth beginning the tobac- 
co habit, he seems to me to be riveting to 
hisleg a clog which he will in after life 
drag along painfully, regretting bitterly the 
folly of his young, thoughtless days, when 
he so foolishly encumbered his future, 
and, looking, perhaps, with no kindly eye 
upon those, his older friends or relatives, 


The 





who ought to have warned bim in his inex- 

perience of the folly he was about to com- 

mit. Thousands of Christian men and 

women, who know all this and more of the 

evils of the tobacco habit, have never 

warned their young friends against it. 
PorTLaND, ME. 





ALLEGED SUN-SPOTS. 


BY AN EXAMINER. 








AT an examination of railroad engineers 
I asked a candidate whether he believed in 
suv-spots. Next to a young man who has 
the impertinence to form, instead of adopt- 
ing his opinions, he exasperates me most 
who professes a suspense of judgment. 
This candidate answered me that he had 
no personal views upon the matter; that he 
had not had an opportunity to use scientific 
appliances, and his naked eye was so daz- 
zled by the light that he could see no spots. 
1 kindly advised him of the danger of such 
a state of mind, and then repeated the 
question in a leading form, that he might 
answer correctly, which he contumaciously 
refused to do, intimating that the matter 
was not of vital importance, and he had 
postponed it until he should have more 
leisure. He smiled curiously when I told 
him that it could easily be settled in half an 
hour, and that the true opinion was tersely 
set down in all the authorized text-books, 
so that there was no need of time or trouble 
or thought on his part. His answer that he 
had seen conflicting opinions convinced me 
that he had been reading, other than for 
purposes of refutation, books not duly 
authenticated. 

This incident has prompted me to restate 
in a very few words the demonstration of 
the spotlessness of the sun. Fortunately, 
it is a demonstration, as distinguished from 
a new-fangled induction, about which our 
smart young men are running mad. An 
induction is a plebeian mudsill. It can never 
rise to an unquestioned haughty certainty; 
it must be always paying court to and con- 
sulting the convenience of a stupid and ex- 
acting constituency of mongrel and greasy 
facts. There is nothing so high-toned as 
an @ priovt argument of the true Southern- 
gentleman type, flourishing, as occasion re- 
quires, rhetoric or the bowie-knife, defend- 
ing its premises with the one and soaring to 
its conclusions witb the other. It is ration- 
alism, true enough; but it is rationalism in 
the interest of orthodoxy, and that makes 
all the difference in the world. 

The sun must be spotless. Al) our light 
comes from it. We have no other source 
of light by which to examine its rays. It 
is the only ryle of faith and practice. If it 
has spots, it gives no light at all; for, if we 
once admit that all our confidence in it is 
gone, we cannot affirm that any alleged 
ray of light is not a ray of darkness. 
Our lives depend upon our belief in the 
spotlessness of the sun. I must cross the 
railway this morning, and, if I do not see 
the train coming, it will strike me, unless I 
can see the clock, so as to avoid the time of 
the train; but, if I believe there are sun- 
spots, I cannot see either the train or the 
clock, for this reason: I see nothing unless 
the light that strikes my eye be real light, 
and not an illusion; but I cannot be sure of 
that if I believe in sun-spots. Faith in the 
sun is of two sorts: fides specialis and fides 
generalis, (For equally conclusive reason- 
ing in another department see Dr. Charles 
Hodge, ‘‘Systematic Theology, Vol. III, 
pp. 95, 96.) Fides specialis is the belief that 
the special reflection of light from any 
object—as, for instance, the approaching 
train—is atrue representation of facts about 
that object. Unless I have that sort of 
confidence, I will not remove from the 
track. I call that, therefore, saving faith, 
because it is the immediate occasion of my 
safety; but fides specialis is only a partic- 
ular inference from fides generals and its 
whole value depends upon that. Now, fides 
generalis is an universal affirmative; other- 
wise fides specialis would be worthless. For, 
if it were possible that any ray of preiend- 
ed light from the sun actually comes from 
a spot, thea it would be a ray of darkness 
and it would become doubtful whether 
every single one of the rays from the aun is 
truly reliable. Thus fides generalie would 
be less than an universal affirmative, and it 
would be impossible to deduce fides 





specialis from it. My apparent view of the 
coming train would be all untrustworthy 


and I would be run down and killed sure. 
Therefore, the sun’s disc is spotless, g. ¢. d. 

Some of these smart people will, doubt- 
less, ask whether it needs less confidence 
in one’s own judgment to accept the fides 
generalis than the fides specialis. What such 
questioners need is to stand up and be 
prayed for. 

The glory of this demonstration is that it 
puts no dependence upon carnal and world- 
ly induction. It isa beautifully close cor- 
poration of an argument. This is the pro- 
cess: premise, fides generalise A.A. By 
simple inference, fides specialis. Then in- 
vert the process and prove the universal 
from the particular by the time-honored, 
blood-stained, ‘‘ befo’-the-wah,” in-terrorem 
method. 

There areill-favored folks who will assert 
that the value of the sun is not in the 
@ priort impossibility of dark spots, but in 
the actual preponderance of illuminating 
surface. They dare to affirm that the sun 
is giving off in form of light a portion of 
the general power of the universe of which 
it is a part; that one need not stand onthe 
track and be struck because there may be 
sun-spots; that it gives light enough for 
ordinary purposes of safety; and it would 
be folly to refuse to use it. I answer that, 
if the sun be a part of the universe, if its 
light be not wholly unique and without 
analogy, I have no hope of salvation from 
that train. Iam yet on the track. I will 
close with another illustration of similar 
heroic boat-burning in the region of the- 
ology by that sainted rationalist, Charles 
Hodge. ‘‘If the Bible has no more author- 
ity than is due to the writings of pious 
men, then our faith is vain and we are yet 
in our sins” (‘‘ Systematic Theology,” Vol. 
I, p. 181). It is to be hoped that, after 
this warning, no young man will risk his 
life by a moment’s hesitation about the true 
belief concerning sun-spots. 

LupLow, Mass, 





DRAWING-ROOM BIBLE TALES. 


BY MRS. MARGARET BOTTOME. 





[Dean INDEPENDENT: 

In an elegant New York drawing-room I 
heard the following simple and practical talk 
from a gifted Christian woman to an attentive 
audience of the most fashionable ladies in that 
city. Its matter and spirit were so helpful and 
impressive that I begged Mrs. Bottome’s notes 
for the great congregation to whom you minis- 
ter. Yours, sincerely, 

Frances E. WILLARD.) 





DRESS. 

My subject this morning is dress, the 
desirableness of being well dressed and the 
privilege of being beautifully dressed. You 
will immediately see that I cannot mean 
dress for the body, for that has been attend- 
ed to. You are well dressed, beautifully 
dressed, and God only knows the time, the 
talent, and the money it bas cost. But the 
Apostle says: ‘‘ There is a natural body 
and there is a spiritual body,” and it is to 
dress for the spiritual body that I wish to 
call attention. All through the Old and 
New Testaments we find our attention 
directed to thissubject of clothing. It may 
be because in the earlier ages of the world 
garments indicated the wealth of the pos- 
sessor. Toa certain degree they do now, 
but not to the same extent. So the in- 
spired writers use ‘‘ garments,” ‘ clothing,” 
‘‘raiment,” ‘‘ robes,” ete. to indicate charac- 
ter aud draw our attention from the out- 
ward to the inward, from the physical to 
the spiritual. 

In the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” 
there was a certain John who soliloquized 
with himself,after this sort: ‘‘ Now, there 
are three Johns: my John (what I know of 
myself), and other people’s John (what 
other people think of me), and the reai 
John (God’s John).” And he wanted to get 
at the real John. Now, if you will turn to 
Rev. iii, 17, you will see a striking contrast 
drawn between the apparent and the real. 
Here the honest confession is made, for once: 
“Tam rich and increased with goods, and 
have need of nothing!” A perfect picture 
of satisfaction. That was the outward. 
Christ’s piercing eye looked through into the 
real, and said: ‘‘Thou knoowest not that 
thou art wretched and miserable and poor 
and blind and naked.” . Think of the phys- 
ical in this condition, and: you would call 
it, complete’ destitution. . Yet alas! under 
he most beautiful outward garments there 





ee 
may be the most shabbily dressed spirits 
naked souls! I am glad Christ did not stop 
with this enumeration of wretchedness, but 
told us where we can buy what we need, 
He counsels us (our wise, loving Coun. 
selor!): ‘‘ Buy of me.” Don’t go anywhere 
else. You can only get the materials you 
need at this one place. ‘‘Gold tried in the 
fire, and white raiment that thou mayest be 
clothed, that the shame of thy nakedness do 
not appear.” 

I think, if we would only come and look 
at these beautiful garments, we would be 
inclined to buy. One of the loveliest of 
these spiritual dresses is described by Isaiah 
(chapter Ixi, 8) as ‘“‘the garment of praise.” 
I know how becoming this dress is. My 
mother wore it. I never saw her without 
it. It is the only dress that makes the 
wearer always look young. My mother 
died at seventy-five, young. Think what 
would be given for a dress for the natural 
body that would always keep it youthful 
looking. As age comes on, we say more 
dress is required; but it seems to me it only 
makes the contrast greater. I have seen 
old wrinkled hands loaded with diamonds; 
but the sight to me is always pitiable, for 
my attention is sure to be drawn to the 
wrinkled hands. I was half amused at 
reading in a fashion paper, some time ago, 
of a ‘‘ restful dress.” And, as I thought of 
the restless women of fashion whose atten- 





tion was sought by this caption, I said: . 


‘Ah! the color may be a restful one; but 
it will take another dress to rest the weary 
heart underneath. If the many, many 
women who wear the spirit of heaviness 
could only see that He came to give the 
‘garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
ness,’ they would exchange the dark dress 
of the latter for the bright, beautiful robes 
of the former.” 

Now let us look at another garment—a 
cloak. ‘‘Be clothed with humility.” It 
seems to cover all. To wear this, we must 
from our hearts say: 

“Take away the robe of pride, 
And the worthless rags 'twould hide.” 
The loveliest cloak that can be worn is 
this cloak of humility. Alas! that it 
should be so rare. 

One cold, raw day last February, I was 
crossing the Fulton Ferry, when a young 
girl took a seat beside me, so thinly dressed 
that my sealskin cloak became oppressive 
tome. She had over her face a thick veil. 
Only once she raised it for a moment, and 
I saw such a sweet face! And,as we 
passed out into the cold, I thought of that 
‘‘ after awhile,” when 

“ All masks shall fall away, 

All social silks and broadcloth intervening, 
Shall molder with our bodies in the clay.” 
And Isaid to myself: ‘‘May be she is far 
more warmly clad than I in that part of 

her nature which is imperishable.” 

But there are other dresses to be looked 
at. ‘‘She shall be brought unto the king in 
raiment of needlework.” The most beau- 
tiful laces worn by our women of wealth 
and fashion are made in the underground 
places, where sunlight comes not, and the 
lives of the makers of the favorite point- 
lace are the price of its beauty. We shull 
know by and by the meaning of all the sad- 
ness and suffering of earth when we see the 
beautiful spiritual raiment that has been 
made in sickrooms and under the most 
trying circumstances. The ‘costly rai- 
ment of needlework” will then be ex- 
plained. 

And now we come in sight of a dress of 
gold. ‘‘ The king’s daughter is all glorious 
within, her clothing is of wrought gold.” 
Not merely trimmed with golden fringe, 
but the whole dress of wrought gold. 

“ Wrought into gold! Ye that pass down life’s hours 
So carelessly 
Might make your dreary ways so beautiful with 


wers, 
= If ye would try. 


Then every gentle deed we’ve done and every kind 
word given, , 

Wrought into gold, would make us wondrous rich 
in Heaven.” 


Now the question for you and me is 
simply this: Shall we put on these “‘ beauti- 
ful garments”? or, in other words, Shall 
we put on the Lord Jesus Christ? All these 
garments he wore; or, to drop the figure, 
all these qualities were his and they must 
be ours. 

Many years ago, in one of the beautiful 
churches of England, I listened to a clergy- 
man of the Establishment, and never shall 
I forget his voice as he leaned over the 
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desk, and; looking at his wealthy congrega- 
tion, said: ‘‘ Ah! you look most respectable 
to men; but I am afraid that in the sight of 
the angels you are not fit to be seen.” 


Now, I appeal to you as women to do by 
your spiritual body as you do for your 
natural body. You say: I need such and 
such clothes, and I must have them. And, as 
faras your means allow (I do not say you 
go beyond your means), you buy what you 
feel you must have. And you make prepar- 
ations, if you are sensible women, before 
the season comes, so that ycu are prepared 
for the change of season. Now,I1 ask you: 
Are you making preparations for thecom- 
ing time—for the exchange of worlds? And 
yet, as I speak of another world, I feel how 
necessary that you should be well dressed 
in spirit in this world. Will you not come 
and look at these garments again? Will 
you not open your Bibles and make an in- 
ventory of these dresses? The ‘‘ garment 
of praise” (Isa. |xi, 3), ‘‘ The robe of right- 
ousness” (Isa. Ixi, 10), ‘‘ The cloak of hu- 
mility” (I Peter v, 5), “The raiment of 
needle-work ” (Ps. xlv, 14), *‘ The clothing 
of wrought gold” (Ps. xlvy, 13). Do you 
say: ‘‘ Yes, they are very beautiful, very 
attractive; but canI really have them?” I 
answer in the words of Christ, and he is 
Truth: ‘‘ If God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, will He not much more 
clothe you?” All, all that is necessary is for 
us to desire them and to ask for them, and 
we shall receive. And some day, in white 
robes, we shall be presented faultless before 
the presence of His glory with exceeding 
joy. 

“*Buy of Me,’ I hear Thee say. 
I have naught wherewith to pay ; 


But I give myself to Thee. 
Clothed, adopted I shall be.” 





THE MORMON QUESTION. 





BY W. J. BEGGS. 





THE ‘‘twin relic of barbarism,” Mormon 
polygamy, as practiced in Utah and the 
borders of a few adjacent territories, has 
no defenders or apologists outside of Mor- 
mondom. Everywhere else it is universally 
despised and execrated. If popular odium 
could extinguish it, it would be speedily 
sunk in the slimy depths of the Great Salt 
Lake; but there is no vigorous and deter- 
mined band of reformers actively devoted 
to its extinction, and in this case, as in 
many others, ‘“‘ what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.” Complaints are 
made that Congress does not legislate it out 
of existence. If legislation could accom- 
plish that object, it would, doubtless, speed- 
ily be done; but it is one thing to enact 
laws to meet peculiar social exigencies and 
another to enforce them. There seems to 
be little more that Congress and the Execu- 
tive can do, without assuming arbitrary and 
unconstitutional powers, that has not already 
been done or attempted. The isolated 
geographical position which the Mormons 
occupy and the complete subjection of that 
people to their priesthood render nearly all 
attempts to execute the laws against polyga- 
my abortive. Like most other religions, 
Mormonism has thriven under popular 
hatred and persecution, and it would mani- 
festly be unwise for the Government to at- 
tempt, under present circumstances, to sup- 
press it by military force. That would 
establish a precedent which the American 
people could scarcely regard with equanim- 
ity, involve a heavy expense of blood and 
treasure, and might in the end prove futile. 

Is there, then, no way in which the Mor- 
mon iniquity can be effectively dealt with? 
There are certainly means by which it can 
be quickly and quietly overthrown. The em- 
ployment of missionaries in foreign coun- 
tries to counteract the false teachings and 
deceptions of Mormon emissaries would be a 
very good movement, so far asit- went; but 
the surest and speediest way to overthrow 
Mormonism is to colonize Utah with a large 
anti-Mormon population. This should not 
be a difficult thing to do. The material 
resources of the territory are vast and 
varied. Within its ample borders abound 
mines of the useful and precious metals, as 
well as of coal and of other minerals. Its 
agricultural area is extensive and fertile 
and parts of it are well timbered and 
Watered. It is true that irrigation is in 
some degree essential to successful agricul- 
ture, but Utah is not by any means the bar- 


ren region it has often been represented to 
be. Itis better adapted to general settle- 
ment than Nevada and quite as good as 
Colorado, Arizona, or New Mexico. Were 
its character and resources fully and fairly 
set forth, it would present an attractive 
field to the hardy and adventurous emigrant. 
Why not, then, encourage emigration 
thither of the right class? The Govern- 
ment might do mucb in this direction by 
offering special inducements, asit did nota- 
bly in the case of Oregon, and aid societies 
might be formed in the several states, as 
was done in the case of Kansas, when it was 
thought necessary to rescue that territory 
from tae grasp of the Slave Power. 

There is already quite a large and power- 
ful ‘‘ Gentile” element in Utah, which has 
for years been struggiing, with some little 
success, against Mormonism. It sustains a 
very aggressive and effective newspaper 
organ in Salt Lake City, and puts an anti- 
Mormon ticket in the field at every elec- 
tion; but it is not yet strong enough to 
wrest the local authority from the hands of 
the Mormon Church dignitaries. If it were 
a simple question of man to man, the Gen- 
tiles might carry an election; but, under 
Mormon law, the women vote and vote as 
the Church directs. All the convictions of 
Mormons for polygamy and other crimes 
have been obtained through ‘‘Gentile” 
juries. They are faithful to the Govern- 
ment and are generally enterprising, in- 
telligent, and brave, hating polygamy as 
only those can who have an opportunity 
every day of observing its workings. Let 
their hands be strengthened. They would 
gladly welcome large accessions to their 
numbers and give to anti-Mormon settlers 
all the aid in their power in making favor- 
able locations, The work of colonization 
should be begun at once and upon as large 
a scale as possible; and it might be well 
enough to follow the Kansas plan and pro- 
vide the colonists with a complete outfit of 
Bibles and repeating rifles. 

These suggestions are offered in the 
assured conviction that they present the 
surest, speediest, and most peaceable method 
of solving the Mormon problem, and that 
they will, at least, receive due considera- 
tion from those who are or should be most 
interested in the suppression of polygamy 
in this country. The plan proposed is en- 
tirely feasible, and, if generally taken up 
by the churches throughout the country, as 
wellas by non-churchmembers opposed to 
the very peculiar Utah institution, might be 
carried out at a very small expense to each 
individual interested. It is a grand mis- 
sionary enterprise. Shall it go forward? 

New YorK Cirtr. 
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BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





By general consent this name heads the list 
of our native bymnists. A ‘few others, as 
Doane, Mrs. Brown, and Sears, have written a 
single hymn each, or perhaps two, which may 
stand beside his best. Hastings has produced 
more and Dr. Smith nearly as many, but no 
one else bears the double test of quantity aud 
quality so well. Thisis not to say, of course, 
that all his sacred songs are of equil value; 
but that a number of them combine intellect- 
ual, lyrical, and devotional qualities in an un- 
commen degree, and can bear literary criticism, 
as well as cheer Christian hearts. 

As ucual, I shall mention only such as have 
been adopted by prominent collections. These 
and others not so well known are to be found 
in the author’s. successive books of verse: 
“«Hymns and Sacred Pieces,’’ 1865; ‘‘ Hymns 
of My Holy Hours,’’ 1868; ‘‘ Home; or, The 
Unlost Paradise,” 1872; ‘Poetical Works,” 
1876; and ‘Voices of Hope avd Gladness,”’ 
1881 ; but nearly all his best known and most 
favorite lyrics are much older than these vol- 
umes and appeared first in hymnals, to which 
they were contributed. 

First comes what is probably the most wide- 
ly famous and deeply popular of native hymns, 
“My faith looks up to Thee.” 

Its story is familiar and unsensational. ‘It 
had no external occasion whatever,’ and was 
made in the latter part of 1880, when the 
author was teaching in New York. ‘There 
was not theslightest thought of writing for 
another eye, least of all for Christian wor- 





ship.” The first complete copy made still 
exists and bas six stanzas. It was first com. 


municated to Dr. Lowell Mason, who wrote 
the tune “Olivet” for it and predicted its 
success, saying: “Mr. Palmer, you may live 
many years and do many good things; but I 
think you will be best known to posterity as 
the author of ‘ My faith looks up to Thee.’”’ 
See a full account of thisin the appendix to 
** Poetical Works,’’ 1876. 

Another hymn appeared with this in Hast- 
ings and Mason’s ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,’’ 1831—32: 


“Fount of everlasting Love.” 
This was written 1831 and is wel] known. 
“ Thou who roll’st the year around,” 


written 1832, but never printed till 1865, for 
“The Closing Year.’? The next four appeared 
in ‘‘Union Hymns,’’ Boston, 1834. The date 
of composition is appended to each piece in 
the volume of 1&76; an excellent practice, 
which ought to be followed by every author 
whose lyrics are worth collecting. 


“away from earth my spirit turns.” (1833.) 
“ Stealing from the world away.” (1834.) 

“ Before Thy throne with tearful eyes. (18394.) 
“Wake thee, O Zion, thy mourning is ended.” (1834,} 
“Thine holy day’s returning.” (1894.) 

“We stand in deep repentance.” 


This ts ‘‘a very free translation of a German 
hymn, from an author whose name was not 
noted and has been forgotten.’’ It was made 
1834, and contributed, with the next three, to 
‘Parish Hymns,” Philadelphia, 1848, where 
they are all marked “ Original.” 


“When downward to the darksome tomb,” 
written 1842 and widely used, as is the next: 
“ And fs there, Lord, a rest.” (1843.) 
“O sweetly breathe the lyres above.” (1843.) 


This, though ove of Dr. Palmer’s most pop- 
ular pieces, was, by some inadvertence, 
omitted from his ‘‘ Poetical Works.’’ It was 
first printed from M8. in the “ Parish Hymns.”’ 
After this his muse seems to have been silent 
for fifteen years, till there came a call from 
the “Sabbath Hymn Book,” and the ground, 
80 long fallow, yielded a noble crop. To that 
important collection he gave six hymns, each 
of them of the highest rank or very near it, 
and four of them translations (from the Latin) 
such as no one but himself (if we except Dr. 
J.«W. Alexander), on this side the ocean, and 
few across it, have been able to produce. 
“Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts.” 
From some selected stanzas of St. Bernard’s 
** Jesu, dulcedo cordium.’? This has had an im- 
mense success, and no greater here than in 
England, where it is rarely absent from the 
later hymnals, specially those of the Estab- 
lished Church. The date (1833) appended to it 
in Dr. Hatfield’s Collection must be a misprint. 
“O Christ, our King, Creator, Lord.” 


From ‘‘ Rex Christe, Fuctor omnium,"’ ascribed 
to Gregory. Like the last, this is done in grave 
and sedate long meter, fitting with the solemn 
style of the Latin original. The next two are 
in livelier measures and all have been gen- 
erally adopted. 
“O Bread to pilgrims given.” 
"0 Esea Viatorum.”’ Perhaps Thomas Aqui- 
nas, though Dr. Schaff thinks not. An ad- 
mirable communion hymn and the most ac- 
ceptable of many renderings. 
“Come, Holy Ghost, in love.” 


The loveliest of Latin hymns, according to 
Trench. ‘‘ Veni sancte Spiritus,” by Robert 
II of France (d. 1031). If not the best trans- 
lation of it (and Caswall’s is very beautiful, at 
once strong and tender), this is, at least, good 
enough to have been generally accepted at 
home. Nowise inferior to these, though of a 
somewhat more private and introspective 
vature, are the two originals that appeared in 
their company. 
“Jesus, these eyes have never seen.” 
Thisis “‘by a great many held as a favorite 
next to ‘My faith looks up to Thee,’” and 
justly. 
“Lord, my weak thought in vain would climb.” 


Not so widely used, but one of the best 
things that has been written in verse (or in 
prose either, mayhap) on the topic so attract- 
ive to Augustine, Calvin, and Edwards, so be- 
wildering to modern minds—Predestination 
and ‘the dear Decrees.’”?’ This hymn says 
about all there is to say on the subject, unless 
one goes into would-be philosophic explana- 
tions, like the old theologians, on the one hand, 
and the new naturalists, on the other. 

The ‘‘Sabbath Hymn Book”’ contained one 
more, which is hardly to be ranked with the 
abovementioned : 

“Thy Father’s house! Thine own bright home!” 

The next batch appeared in Dr. Robinson’s 
“ Songs for the Sanctuary,’’ 1865 : 

“Eternal Fathér, Thou hast sald.” (1860.) 
“ Jesus, Lamb of God, for me.” (1863.) 
“Take me, O my Father, take me.” (1864.) 
“ Wouldst thou eternal life obtain.” (1864,) 

“ Thou, Saviour, from Thy throne on high.” (1864.) 
“Lord, Thou on earth didst love Thineown.” (1864.) 

“Lord, Thou wilt bring the joyful day.” (1864.) 





Several were contributed to Rev. Darius E. 


Jones’s ‘* Songs for the New Life,’”’ Chicago, 
1869 : 

* Lord, Thou hast taught our hearts to glow.” 
Written 1865. The next was made two years 
later : 

“O Jesus, sweet the tears I shed.” (1867.) 

“ When inward turns my searching gaze.” (1868.) 

“ Jesus, this heart within me burns.” (1868.) 

For “this” in the last Mr. Jones substituted 
‘my,’ not at all to the author’s satisfaction ; 
one among many needless and weakening 
changes to which compilers are, or have been 
too much addicted : 

“O Christ, the Lord of Heaven, to Thee.” 

This appeared in ‘‘ Hymns of my Holy Hours,” 
1867, and was copied by E. H. Bickersteth 
into his ‘‘ Hymnal Companion,”’ whence it has 
circulated rather widely in England. 

“ Behold, the shade of night is now retreating.” 
From Gregory : ‘* Kece jam noctis tenuatur um- 
bra."’ 

“ Mid evening shadows let us all be watching.” 
Ditto: ‘* Nocte surgente vigilemus omnes.”” A 
pair, for morning and evening, that have done 
duty in the original for near thirteen cen- 
turies and been often before translated. This 
version appeared in ‘* The Reformed Hymns of 
the Church,’’ 1869: 

“ Holy Ghost that, promised, came.” 
Written 1873. Adopted by Dr. Hitchcock. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of 
Dr. Palmer’s hymns, or even of such of them 
as have been adopted by collections, now or 
recently inuse. He is still writing, and very 
many of bis lyrics have not had time us yet to 
be thoroughly known and tested. Very seldom 
does a hymn leap into fame at once; even the 
best usually require some twenty years to 
establish their position. These notes aim only 
to record the public judgment, as indicated by 
actual acceptance and use, more or less ex- 
tended, notin any wise to anticipate a reputa- 
tion which very recent verses cannot yet have 
reached. Proceeding in asort of chronologic 
order, I have thus far come only to writers 
whose first approved pieces came into being in 
1830. That wasthe date of ‘‘ My faith looks 
up to thee,”’ and an excellent translation from 
St. Bernard, by the same hand, appeared only 
last April. It is pleasant to note so productive 
a career, extending beyond half a century. 
That of Charles Wesley was scarcely s0 pro- 
longed. May Dr. Palmer live many years yet, 
and write more hymns that shall become 
famous by and by. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Line Arts. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
. L 


Tre Fifteenth Annual Exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society was opened 
last week at the National Academy of Design. 

Never has the Academy been more tastefully 
and fittingly decorated than for this Exhibi- 
tion. The doors are hung with dainty Jap- 
anese chintz on bamboo poles, and the corridor 
is filled with palms and flowering plants and 
singing-birds. Over the doors are plaques and 
richly-colored panels in Japanese stuffs, the 
prevailing colors belng blue and gold. The 
credit for this decoration is due to Mr. Samuel 
Colman and Mr. Wm. M. Chase, who did 
much of the work with their own bands. The 
accessories, delightful as they are, have but 
little importance at the Academy just now. 
The great interest is in the collection of pic- 
tures, which far surpasses in all excellent 
qualities any exhibition of water-color paint- 
fugs ever beld in this country. Of the six 
hundred pictures, hardly a score could be found 
that might justly be characterized by the 
word commonplace. There are, of course, 
different degrees of excellence, and of those 
that come within the highest degree we have 
only space to mention a few. , 

Mr. E. A. Abbey’s work is always regarded 
with interest. He has two pictures in the 
Exhibition—“‘ The Sisters’’ and “ Autumn.”’ 
Both are figure subjects, treated with great 
freedom and breadth, admirable in drawing 
and full of poetry. ‘‘ Autumn”’ is a stately 
woman, dressed in sober greens and browns— 
the season pictured in splendid womanhood. 
J. Carroll Beckwith is represented by two 
very self-conscious women, theatrical in atti- 
tude and fully aware of the fact that they 
are sitting to*be looked at. ‘‘Carmen” re- 
minds one of Minnie Hauk—a woman who has 
no other charm but her art. The flesh tints of 
this picture are exquisite and the expression 
of the face, pert and disagreeable as it is, has 
a great deal of character bebindit. It isatrue 
Carmen, but by no means a pleasant picture. 

Mr. A. F. Bellows was one of the pioveer 
water-color painters of the country. He hada 
reputation ready made when few of the.other 
artists had begun to paint in this medium. In 
every Exhibition he holds his own, and has 




















painted few more charming subjects than his 
large picture in the present Exhibition, It is 
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abit of Maine landscape and called “ Pridis 
Bridge." It represents a bridge over a clear 
stream, « charming distance of meadows and 
farmhouses, a spirited team on the bridge, and 
a sky full of light and fleecy clouds. There 
ie at once delicacy and strength in the work. 
Every detail is carefully worked up, but there 
is no fussiness. It isa picture full of interest 
and abounding in good artistic qualities, and 
the same may be said of all Mr. Bellows’s work 
exhibited. 

Robert Bium figures as No. 1 in the cata- 
logue. He has certainly earned himself a very 
foremost place in the Exhibition. There are 
two strovg qualities noticeable in all bis pic- 
tures: they are water-color pictures in the 
most literal sense, as tomethodsand pigments, 
and they do not aim at expressing too much. 
They make some one point of the subject 
clear and emphatic, and stop there. Mr. Blum 
bas been this year more successful than usual 
in the choice of subjects, and in tbe piace of 
Japancee fish-stalls and butcher-shops we 
have bite of Venetian life, full of light and 
eolor, 

Whatever place tie works of Miss Fidelia 
Bridges bold in art, they certainly show a won- 
derful knowledge of bird life and flower forms. 
They have artistic merit, tou ; but the pictures 
in the present Exhibition lack breadth. They 
are too highly wrought, too finical, and in de- 
sign suggest the oirthday and Christmas-card 
treatmeot. Of the seven pictures which Miss 
Bridges exhibits, decidedly the most interest- 
fog is No. 594. It is called ** A Flight of Chick- 
a-dees’’ and is somewhat obscurely hung in 
the corridor. 

It is a good time to buy the works of Dennis 
Miller Bunker, as he is certainly golug to be 
famous in the days tocome. His picture (290) 
ealled ‘‘ Evening,’’ a figure a in balf light, has 
in it the qualities of simplicity and grace ina 
rare degree. It is a restful picture, the drapery 
a trifle too pronounced in color, but otherwise 
admirably managed. 

A. F. Bunner bas four pictures tn the Exhi- 
bition and three of them are Venetian views, 
No American artist knows Venice better thau 
Mr. Bunner and few can paint Venetian sub- 
jects as well. His palaces rise up out of the 
water and are solid; his boats rise up from 
the water and fuat. He puts stability into bis 
buildings and grace and movement iuto bie 
boate. In bis color there is a certain airy 
quality, bard to deflue; butitistrue to Venice. 
As well as Mr. Bunuer paints Veuetian subjects, 
bis work is uot vacrowed down to a specialty. 
His landscapes aud seaside views are strong 
and true in color and always poetically treut- 
ed. lu the present Exhibition Mr. Buuver 
shows a picture, ‘‘ Near the Beach,” which bas 
the true seaside atwoophere, without so much 
ase glimpse of the ocean. 


Samuel Colman ts progressive enough to 
adopt sume Lew methods fa 4 part of his pte 
tures, while tu the others be adheres tu the old- 
time conventional rules. This way aceouut 
for the fact that, while some of bis work is 
stroug aud fresh, a good deal of it is weak and 
full of maunerism. It seems hardly credible 
that No. 135, im the East Room, could have 
been palnted by the same hand us No. 153, 
The former is strong, with au out-of-door feel- 
ing ; the latter, an impossible 1ain-storm, on an 
{mprobable mountain, over very glassy water, 
is a weak and finical treatment of a great 
subject. Mr. Colmau is always at bis best 
when he keeps furthest away from his wasters. 
He ts forever hampered by traditions which in 
reality be bas outgrown long ago. 

Two of the very wreat pictures in the Ex- 
hibition are by Frederick Dielman. No. 461, 
called ‘‘ Cloister Pets,"’ represents two brown- 
robed monks, sedate aud gentle-faced old men, 
who cal) about them flocks of pure white 
doves. They stand by the well in Cloieter, the 
center of a simple composition, ful) of quiet 
life and light. In every detail there is the 
utmost delicacy of treatment, but no trace of 
weakness. Both of Mr. Dielman’s pictures are 
sold and the possessor of either of them cer- 
tainly has a treasure that will be a growing 
joy. 

Frederick Freer, having taken leave of cer- 
tain “‘impressional’’ vagaries, that spoiled 
much of his work of last year, comes to the 
Exhibition witb an admirable representation. 
There is a portrait by this artist banging fp the 
South Room which for directness of method 
and purity of color it would be hard to sur- 
pass. Inallof Mr. Freer’s work the influence 
of Piloty is distinctly traceable. Mr. Freer 
seems to have grasped quickly the best things 
fu the methods of the Munich master and to 
have fitted them to his own individuality. He 
is in no sense an imitator ; on the contrary, he 
is one of the most original of our artists. His 
heads fu the present Exhibition are quickly, 
nervously drawn, full of vigor and direct truth, 
and admirably fresh in color. 

Miss Rosina Emmet, from whom the public 
always expects @ great deal, ts far from being 
creditably represented in the Water-Color Ex- 
hibition. It is greatly to be hoped that this 
admirable artist is not to be spoiled by her 





great popularity as a decorator. She sends to 
the Academy a study of pasture-land, a mere 
plain surface, with ragged fences, uninteresting 
and commonplace. She sends also a portrait 
that is strained and affected in its pose, hard 
iu drawing, but having a certain delicate color, 
that somewhat redeems its badness in other 
respects. Miss Emmet has abilities of a very 
bigb order, and she should not trifle with the 
splendid reputation she has so honestly earned 
by sending hasty and half-complete work to 
the Exhibition. 








Panitary, 


THE DUTIES OF MINISTERS IN 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES. 


THERE is some danger in these times of ours, 
when so much is sald about infectious diseases 
and the modes of their prevention, that over- 
caution may drive us from our duty. It has be- 
come common for health boards to issue 
stringent orders asto the avoidance of sick- 
rooms aud non-attendance at the funerals of 
those who have died of contagious diseases. 
For our part, we believe so much in the power 
of cleanliness, fresh air, and disinfection that 
we believe thig exclusiveness can be carried 
too far. There are rooms and houses which 
can be rendered safe for necessary visitors in 
almost any disease, if only we can know who 
is the doctor or nurse. After death, if a corpse 
is properly washed and prepared, it is, of all 
other things connected with the disease, least 
likely to convey it. If only we could know 
that the undertaker understood his business, 
we would oppose a private funeral. Indeed,a 
great city board lately confessed to us that 
these siringent regulations arose from the fact 
that so little was practiced in proper care of 
the sick-rooms of the lower classes and in 
proper eanltary preparation for funerals. We 
believe in fearless eare of the sick and in the 
sympathy for the dying that expresses itself 
in proper attendance. There are many cases 
ion which children bad better not be exposed 
when it is entirely proper for older friends to 
be at hand or for ministers to visit the sigk. 
It is to be remembered that no minister has a 
valid excuse, in case it is desired, for not visit- 
lug a case of emall-pox. He is protected by 
vaccivatiou and, under direction, is in no 
danger of carrying the disease to others, 
Typhoid fever isa great exception tp a person 
over fifty years of age. Scarlet fever, measles, 
and whoopiog-cough do not belong to adults. 
Diphtheria in adults is almost confined to those 
who, as parents, nurses, or physiciaus, have 
been compelled to breathe from the patient or 
to remain long tu rooms contaminated with the 
disease, Cholera ie vot believed to be trans- 
missible, except from the excretions, All these 
facts show that, if duly seems to call, a minte- 
ter bas bet occasiva tu shrink from such con 
tagions. ‘Cyphus fever very rarely results from 
tewporary exposure. We have had occasion, 
recently, to notice the devotiou and yet prop- 
er caution of a minister in an epidemic of this 
disease. Yet we are compelled to admit that 
there may be needless visitsof the minister, as 
of other good people, and that some caution 
aud precaution fs to be used. Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh, of the descent from good 
Jobn Brown, of Haddington, has some sensi- 
ble words upon the subject: ‘‘ You should, in 
such things as small-pox, as, indeed, in every- 
thing, carry out the divine injunction ‘What 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.’ Don’t send for the 
minister to pray witb and over the body of a 
patient in fever or delirium, orachild dying 
of emall-pox or malignant scarlet fever. Tell 
him, by all means, and let bim pray for you 
aod for your child. Prayers, you know, are 
like gravitation of the light of Heaven. They 
will go from whatever place they are uttered, 
and {f they are real prayers they go straight 
aud bome to the center, the focus of all things; 
and you know that poor fellow, with the crust 
of typhus on his lips and its nonsense on his 
tongue, cannot give heed to the prayer of the 
miuister. No; a word spoken by your min- 
ister to himself and his God, a single sigh for 
mercy to Him who {ts mercy, a cry of hope, of 
despair of self, opeuing into trust in Him 
may save that child’s life, when an angel 
might pour fortb in vain bis burning, implor- 
ing words into the dull or wild ears of the 
sufferer, in the vain hope of getting him to 
pray. I never would allow my father to go 
to typhus cases; but I have seen bim rising 
in the dark of his room from his knees 
aud I knew whose case he bad been laying at 
the footstool.” Where there is loss of reason, 
for a minister to see the patient is of no service 
and his usefulness is with the family, in some 
other room. We feel that all who may be 
called upon to visit those sick with infectious 
diseases should know that much depends upon 
the method of the visit. It is not necessary to 
avoid the person in order not to breathe his 
breath. The well-ventilated room aids much 
jn the security. No doubt the use of carbolic 
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acid or other disinfectant in the moutb pre- 
cludes the entrance of many a poison. There 
is often no need of sitting down in the room, 
or, if so, overcoat and hat and glovesshould be 
left outside; and, if the disease is decidedly con- 
tagious, it is best not again to put on the over- 
coat until you have passed for a moment to 
the outer air, The minister is not more apt 
either to take or to carry a disease than is the 
doctor, if only through the doctor he acquaints 
himself with those precautions which the doc- 
tor would use. Often the visit of the pastor is 
not so mueh to see the particular person sick 
as to speak a word in season to other members 
of the family. Hence, the formality of usber- 
ing the minister into the patient’s room 
sheuld be avoided where there is not 
reason for it. It bas been our impression 
that their duties in relation to the sick need 
to be carefully considered and that good judg- 
ment needs often to be in more ready exercise. 
While they should never shirk from duty be- 
cause of an unwonted fear of contagion, they 
sbould study times and seasons and opportu- 
nities. We wish there were more who, like 
Canon Kingsley, felt called upon to aid in the 
prevention of disease, and, by timely visits and 
good advice, belped to secure the sanitary con- 
dition of premises and bousebolds and deliy- 
erance from those maladies which too often 
spread and prove fatal by neglect. We need 
more earnest sanitarians among the clergy, 
and then the question of duty in contagious 
disease will not so often arise. 
Ey 


Biblical Research. 


Tue Jiidisches Literaturbdlatt, No 50, cites 
with approbation from Ludwig Stern's ‘‘ Pre- 
cepts of the Torah,” which Israel, now scut- 
tered abroad, is to observe, the following etate- 
ments (p. 172): ‘*Since all the nations among 
which Israel is scattered have not only ac- 
cepted these laws (the seven Noachian laws) 
in their customs and legislation, but alse ac- 
knowledge the whole Torab [law] as truth re- 
vealed from God, and observe their precepts of 
morality, justice, and humanity, we must hon- 
or them as pious people and as beings called to 
eternal bleesedness.”” Moreover, the author 
says (p. 84): ‘‘ He who lies to a non-Israelite 
steals from him, cheats him, refuses him his 
due, deprives him of part of bis just hire, or 
takes usurious interest frow him transgresses 
not oply the commandments about lying, steak 
tng, cheating, etc., but commits, besides, the 
dreadfu! sin of dishonoring God, because by 
such a course God, the ‘Torah, and Israel, asthe 
witness for God and the bearer of the Torah, 
are given over to destruetion. This siv isso 
great that neither repentance nor the Day of 
Atonement, but only death cau atone for it.” 
It ia a yood sign that such teaching should be 
urged avew at this dey, when so much is eaid 
egaiuet the Jews. Persecution, of whatever 
kind, is unjust; perhaps the meanest perseou- 
tion of moderna times is that directed against 
the Jews, particularly in Germany and Russia, 
Ludwig Stern fe the director of the Israelitie 
School eat Wiirzburg aud bis book is one of re- 
ligious instruction for schools and families. 





_...Grammarians, exegetes, and historians 
have been puzzled by the feminiue article used 
with the masculine Baal, Romans xi, 4: 7? Baa”. 
Some bave thought that s feminine appellative 
such as image or statue must be added, some 
that the feminine gender indicated contempt 
some that the name Baal was of common gen-, 
der and served also for Astarte. Professor 
August Dillmann, of Berlin, in the Monats- 
bericht der Akademie zu Berlin, discusses these 
views and shows how untenable they are. He 
then proceeds to develop his own explanation 
and to show that in the last centuries before 
Christ and in the first Christiau centuries the 
Palestinian as well as the Hellenistic Jews held 
the principle that the name Baal dare not be 
uttered, just as they never ventured to pro- 
nounce the name Jehovah. For Jehovah the 
Jew read Adonai, and for Baal, in Aramaic, he 
read MYO, KOM, or NTN, and in Greek he 
read aicyivn, In Greek they suggested this 
reading by the feminine article, and Paul fol- 
lowed this custom when he wrote 7} Baa2, 


....The earlier printed Hebrew Bibles, as is 
well known, numbered each fifth verse ouly 
with its proper numeral in Hebrew, The 
pumerals for the tntervening verses were first 
supplied throughout in a Hebrew Bible pub- 
lished by Joseph Athias, at Amsterdam, and 
edited by John Lensden. It is not so gener- 
ally known, however, that the Hebrew Bible 
printed by Christopber Plantin, at Antwerp, in 
1578, 1574, had also the Arabic numerals for s 
part of the Bible. It contains them in the 
margin, like modern Hebrew Bibles, through- 
out the first sheet, or to the end of page 16, 
ending with Genesis xxxi,4. The rest of this 
Bible has only each fifth verse numbered, like 
the others of its age. In the bibliographic 
works which describe this rare Bible there is 
one mistake. They commonly state that its 
Hebrew colophon gives ‘dic 2, Mensis Zul” 








as the day of its completion; but they have 
only misread a plain caph, 20, for beth, 3, 
It was completed on the twentieth day of the 
month Zlul, or August, A. D. 1574. 


...-Professor Adolf Harnack, of Giessen, one 
of the very first authoritiesin the history of 
the Early Church, has just sent to the press a 
treatise upon ‘‘The Greek Apologists of the 
Second Century in the Tradition of the 
Church.”’ In the first part he examines with 
minute accuracy the manuscript tradition of 
the Apologies, and here secures valuable re- 
sults as to the manuscripts of Tatian. It is 
needless to say that this will be a valuable 
supplement to Otto’s edition of the Apolo- 
gists. Inthe second part he takes up the ma- 
terial of the Apologies, and here offers us 
most interesting additions to our knowledge 
of Justin, and, in passing, of Archbishop 
Arethas and bis library. Every student of the 
first centuries wil! find in these pages pew and 
instructive combivations. 


..+-Every expert in old mavuscripts knows 
the tendency of professional sc:ibes to improve 
upon theirexamplar. Every margin, whether 
addition, alteration, or comment, is thought 
to be of superior value, as else it would not 
have been suffered to disfigure the page. This 
tendency is apparent in a singular way In the 
first printed Hebrew Bible, that printed at 
Soncino (not Bologna), Italy, in 14838. This 
Bible differs from the copies now in use by 
putting the Qeri in the text, instead of the 


margin. 
Music, 


Tus following program was offered by the 
Symphony Society at their fourth concert, on 
Saturday evening last: 














Symphony in @ minor................----Mozart, 
COMCETLO ID A... ccccccccccccccccescccccsces Spohr. 
The “ Ocean” Symphony............ Rubinstetn. 


Violia Soloist, MasTER MicHAEL BANNER. 

From the elegant simplicity and eunimpas- 
sioned strength of this favorite symphony of 
Mozart’s, introducing the evening’s music, to 
the tremendous power and rich coloring of 
Rubipstein’s vivid work there is an ascent un- 
usually sharp for any program. The contrast 
and climax was undoubtedly the more suce 
cessful—more successful than altogether de- 
sirable from the best artisticstandpoint. Yet, 
with all Rubinstein’s shortcomings, there is 
something about this single symphony, as in 
the “Sympbony Dramatique,” which makes 
the critic feel like cutting off a piece of it 
(and there ie store of it), to cover deficiencies 
elsewhere. In itis to be found a solidity of 
orchestration, a certain fntoxication in themes, 
the inward consciousness that every instru- 
ment is employed to its utmost capabilities— 
above all, a picture Iimned before the 
mind’s eye which is occasionally marvel- 
ous. With only the most cautious steps tn 
the direction of true “program music,’ the 
Russian composer has here painted a music 
picture of astonishing force. One says to bim- 
self, as he listens: “ Truly, this is the sea in 
music. Ita ilimitable expanse, the rippled 
placidity of its waves, the distant cries of 
éailors in white-winged departing ships; the 
workings of the sullen power under those 
treacherous depths which league with the 
wiads to transform that sunny surface to a 
seethe and a storm ; the breaking of the rollers 
upon the sands; and the coming into the de- 
sired baven.”? Looked upon as a symphony, 
the “Ocean” lacks more than ove thing—co 
hestveness, of course. Rubenstein is always 
patchy; but patchwork of this sort is not 
superabundant. The reader will hardly need 
to be reminded that this work was composed 
several years since, and played here under 
Mr. Theodore Thomas’s direction frequently, 
though notatall recently. Written in four move- 
ments, Rabenstein bas, one by one, added three 
more toit. Dr. Damrosch presented the work 
on Saturday in five. We may add that no 
score is a more thorough illustration of that 
individuality of orchestration which Ruben- 
stein has managed so perfectly to preserve in 
the midst of a dozen others who walk the 
same path with him, end which, as a Scotch- 
man would put it, makes the composer, in deal- 
ing with his band, ‘just Rubinstein” and no- 
body else. 

Master Michael Banner, a remarkable boy 
riolinist, made his second appearance on this 
oceasion in the concerto of Spohr mentioned. 
Master Banner is one of those prodigies 
who yearly make their appearance in some 
quarter of the globe or another, and are or are 
pot heard of again. Asa marvelously talented 
young virtuoso he surpasses Dengremont, His 
short stature, dreamy little face, splendid 
technique, and premature expression in play- 
ing are to be accounted for by nothing except 
natural gift. There is, however, a suggestion 
ot foreing and unwise pushing forward of the 
boy, which we wish were not there, and must 
frankly say that we think the little fellow, 
extraordivary as is his development now, 
might better have been kept beck for a couple 
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of years. His intonation is not yet always 
eertain nor his fingering absolutely smooth. 
True, the public do not expect these things 
from so young an artist; but is it not just 
here that Art is injured by putting forward 
those for whom we must make these conces- 
sions? To be really ‘‘ infant phenomenons ”’ in 
music, the “infant”? must be of a stamp 
which, although it has been found (in Mozart, 
for example), seems hardly likely to be met 
again. Master Banner's success was unques- 
tioned, nevertheless, with the large audiences 
at both the Society’s rehearsal and concert. 
Extended comment upon the noble work of 
the band at both is superfluous, 

....-Mr. Albert D. Hubbard gave his second 
concert this season on the 80th, at Chickering 
Hall, before a fairly large audience. Mlle. 
Christine Rossée relieved the otherwise purely 
fastrumeutal program with vocal selections, 
Mr. Hubbard in many respects confirmed the 
good opinion of his talent and industry pre- 
viously expressed in this column. He hasan 
expressive natural touch, abundance of exe- 
cution, and evident conceptions of what music 
he undertakes. Nevertheless, we must again 
warn him that all-gretto is not presto, nor forte 
Sortissino, and that, as many avother young 
pianis! is carelessly doing, he is still moving 
with the noble army of pianists who play too 
loud and too fast aud whose tours de force sug- 

est a ditch successfully jumped. Mlle. 
ossce has a pleasant voice, which needs a desl 


of training before she ought to sing “ Bel 
Ragvio,’’ which she unfortunately did on this 
evening. 

ae 


Science. 


Messrs. G. H. and Horace Darwin read 
at the meeting of the British Association a 
very interesting paper upon the experimental 
investization of the ‘‘ Lunar Disturbance of 
Gravity.”’ Of course, the moon, as the earth 
turns beneath her, disturbs slightly the amount 
and direction of gravity at every place—very 
slightly, though. When the moon is directly 
overhead, a body weighing 4,000 tons loses 
only about a pound of its weight. Their at 
tempt did not succeed in its main purpose, 
but it was made abundantly evident that the 
earth’s surface is continually and considerably 
changing its form, under the action of temper- 
ature, the absorption of moisture, evaporation, 
and the shifiing cf moving weights. Their 
apparatus consist: d essentially of a pendulum, 
some four or five feet long, connected at the 
lower end by a fine silk fiber, with ry delicately 
suspended mirror in sucha way that the very 
slightest motion of the pendulum-weight 
would turn the mirror and displace a reflected 
beam of light. The whole was most carefully 
protected from air-currents and all possible 
disturbances, and mourted upon a stone base, 
weighing three quarters of a ton. They esti- 
mate that the instrument would make easily 
sensible any change of gravity amounting to 
1-100 of a second of an arc; but the mirror was 
in continual movement. A heavy dew, a dry 
wind, the spilling of a tumbler full of water 
anywhere near the heavy base, or the mere shift- 
ing of the observer’s weight from one leg to 
the other, as he stood watching the instrument, 
twenty feet away, would make the spot of light 
move several divisions on the ecale. 

....Mr. Stoney has recently presented a 
paper to the Royal Society of Dublin in which 
be shows that the so-called ‘‘ spheroidal state” 
of liquids and certain other curious phenome- 
na, like the rolling of drops of water upona 
water-surface, without coalescing with it, are 
to be explained in the same way as the be- 
havior of Crookes’s radiometer, or “light mill,” 
as it is sometimes called. Whenever two 
bodies at different temperatures are brought 
near each other a modification occurs in the 
layer of gas between them, giving rise to an 
apparent repulsion between the surfaces. The 
pressure depends partly on the amount of heat 
making its way across the interval and parily 
on the width of this interval, as compared with 
the ‘free path’ of the gaseous molecules iv 
the intervening stratum. This force, then, 
often refeired to as Crookes’s force, may be 
made sensible in three different ways—by 
bringing the hot and cold surfaces very close 
together, by increasing the difference of tem- 
perature between them, or by increasing the 
‘*mean free path’’ of the molecules by suf- 
ficiently rarefying the gas, as in the radiometer. 
The theory has been fully confirmed by a vum- 
ber of very pretty experiments by Mr. Stoney 
bimself, Professor Barret, and others. 


....A paper in one of the Jast numbers of 
Kvowledye (Mr. K. A. Proctor’s new weekly of 
popular science) gives a very good account of 
Plante’s and Faure’s secondary batteries, and 
calls attention to the fact, which has not been 
generally understood, that the Faure battery 
requires to be acted upon by a powerful cur- 
rent for siz or seven days after it is first put 
together, in order to bring it into proper con- 
dition for receiving and storing up electricity. 
It was well known that the Planté battery re- 
quired a treatment by currents reversed every 
few minutes to begin with, but at intervals o, 
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several hours toward the end of the “ form- 
ing”? proeess, as Planté called it; but it was 
claimed for the Faure apparatus that it did 
not need anything of the sort, and many who 
have experimented with it have probably been 
very much disappointed from not knowing 
the fact. It was stated in the newspapers, 
some weeks ago, that Brush has invented an 
electrical accumulator greatly superior to the 
Faure. No authentic description of the appy- 
ratus, however, has yet appeared, either iu the 
Patent-Office Report or elsewhere, and we fear 
there is no foundation for the statement. 
Many inventors are workiug on the problem. 


EEE 
Personalities, 


Tas Boston Post recently spoke as follows 
concerning the poet Longfellow: 

“Mr. Longfellow is much better now than a 
few days ayo, when vertigo, with which he Las 
been troubled more or less for some time, re- 
turned, and he was advised by his family physi- 
cian to abandon all literary work and i. per- 
fectly quiet. The poet will absolutely do 
nothing to give bis birthday more prominence 
than in former years. He will receive his in- 
timate friends, and probably the large num- 
ber of beautiful flowers which have always 
been welcomed by him on similar occasions 
will this year be conspicuous reminders of the 
admiration andlove which people of all con- 
ditions and in all parts of the country apes 
to have for the venerable poet. Mr. Long- 
fellow will probably never visit England again, 
as much as he appreciates Tennyson and the 
large number of friends he bas there, though 
he would most certainly like to revisit the 
scenes of his early pilgrimage. Mr. Long- 
fellow has detoly received from England an 
edition deluxe, being the handsomest illustrated 
book of his favorite poem, * Evangeline,’ the 
poet hasever seen. It is magnificently printed 
on the most costly paper and the binding is 
juxurious. The copy must have cost §30,” 


....The Hon, Levi P. Morton, United States 
minister to France, has already become very 
popular in Paris. His graceful hospitality, 
geuia] mannors, and careful attention to all iu- 
terests were sure to win the regard of all 
classes. The members of the French Cabinet 
gave a very striking proof of courtesy and con- 
sideration to hito, for the Paris Journal states 
that, in order to accept his recent invitation to 
dinner, the Cabinet Council, which on that day 
is usually held in the evening, was convened 
in the morning. 

....Miss West, the daughter of the English 
minister, is much admired at Washington for 
the skill and taste with which she plays the 
hostess in her father’s house. She is only 
eighteen, and had not long been out of ber con- 
vent when she started for Washington. She 
shows in entertaining the grace and the self- 
possession of an experienced married woman, 
and a youthful gentleness that adds to the 
charm. — 

...-General Lew Wallace, our minister to 
Turkey, ie receiving no end of attentions and 
compliments abroad. The Sultan talked for 
some tine with him about his novel, ‘ Ben 
Hur,” and begged a copy, for his scribes to 
translate into Turkish ; he has been offered the 
Star of the Order of Mecdjidia ; and Sir Charles 
Dilke writes that his book, ‘‘ The Fair God,” is 
“the very finest historical novel ever written.” 


....An autograph letter of George Washing- 


-ton’s, taking strong ground against slavery in 


this country and expressing a fervent hope 
that it would soon be blotted out, is said to 
have becn found among the papers of the late 
E. W. Stoughton. With it were other original 
and unpubliched letters of Washington. 


...-Senator Hale says he does not think that 
Mr. Hamlin will keep his Spanish mission 
longer than a year or so, “for there is nothing 
under the sun that could keep him away from 
the United States for four years.”” Mr. Ham- 
lin accepted the mission because he had never 
been abroad and wished to go. 

...-Gounod has been commissioned by 
Queen Victoria to compose a wedding march 
for the approaching marriage of her youngest 
son, the Duke of Albany. The eceleciion of a 
foreigner for this task of distinguished honor 
has greatly exasperated the British composers. 


....The people of St. Louis are thinking of 
arranging a celebration for the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Thomas H. Benton. 
It will occur on March 14th. 

....-During the absence from Canada of the 
Princess Louise, the Marquis of Lorne’s sister, 
Lady Balfour, will preside at the official enter- 
tainments at Rideau Hall. 

. President Hinsdale, of Hiram College, 
General Garfield’s old friend, is said to be de- 
sirous of securing the appointment as minister 
to the Sandwich Islands. 

...-A full length portrait of the Hon. Han- 
nibal Hamlin will be hung in the Maine Senate 
Chamber, by the side of those of Fessenden 
and Lot Morrill. 

....Garfield and Harrison are the only two 
of our presidents who never had an oppor- 
tunity to hold an official New Year’s Day re- 
ception. 
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School and College. 


Tue Territory of New Mexico, in point of 
natural advantages, is among the richest and 
most valuable portions of our great Western 
domain. Santa Fé, the capital, is one of the 
oldest cities in the United States, having been 
founded as long ago as 1640. It was settled by 
the Spaniards and has long been a center of 
Catholic influence and power. The territory 
is rapidly filling up with a population mostly 
Protestant, and good men are making com- 
mendable efforts to provide educational insti- 
tutions to meet their wants. A little more 
thau a year since, the Rev. Horatio O. 
Ladd, formerly principal of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal School and more recently 
pastor of the Congregational church in 
Hopkinton, Mass., was sent to Santa Fé by 
the New West Commission, to do pioneer 
work in the territory. A Congregational 
ebureb has been organized and the University 
of New Mexico has been incorporated under 
favorable auspices. A house of worship is in 
process of erection and the academi> depart- 
ment of the University has been organized, 





with an attendance of upward of 50 pupils. 


Among the trustees of the institution are sey- 
eral of the leading citizens of Santa Fé, who 
have taken hold of the enterprise with spirit 
and a fixed determ/‘nation to carry it forward 
to success. The trustees look to the Fast 
for the funds needed to lay the founda- 
tions of the University and carry it forward to 
the point where it may safely Gepend for sup- 
port upon the citizens cf the territory. Mr. 
Ladd, the president of the faculty, has been 
appointed an agent to solicit funds, and is now 
visiting New York and New England for that 
purpose. 

---- The trustees of the Maine Agricultural 
College report the need of a new building, to 
cost about #2,300, forthe study of mechanical 
engineering. During the past year courses 
in vise and forge work have been established 
and other courses are contemplated. The 
president’s report states that the law requir- 
ing tuition fees of $30 yielded an income of 
$2,000, but made the entering class unusually 
small, He asks for an increased endowment 
fund of $100,000, stating that ex-Governor 
Coburn pledges $10,000 conditionally. The re- 
ceipts for the year, including last year’s bal- 
ance, were $16,815; expenses, $8,333 ; resources 
in state bonds, deposits, ete., $131,161. 

..-- About twenty-five of the students of the 
M chusetts Institute of Technology, of 
Boston, will spend a week, in a short time, 
visiting some of the principal manufacturing 
and industrial establishments in Western 
Massachusett and Connecticut. They will 
spend half a day in Springfield, visiting the 
armory and some other esteblishments, and 
another half day at Holyoke, and their trip 
will include visits to Hartford, South Man- 
chester, Willimantic, New Haven, and Meriden. 





...-Professor Fiske, of Cornell, is of the 
opinion that a new library building for the 
university will be erected within the next two 
years. The endowment left by his wife has 
put that department of the university on a 
firm footing. The thousands of pamphlets that 
have been for years awaiting a time when the 
outlay necessary for binding them could be 
afforded are now being sent to England, to be 
bound, as the work can be done in that coun- 
try more cheaply and better than here. 

..-- There is a total attendance of 816 etud- 
ents at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. The 
collegiate and preparatory departments claim 
588 of this number; the theological, 34; the 
commercial, 173; the department of music, 
170; and that of art, 93, A number of stud- 
ents are connected with one or more depart- 
ments, which virtually gives an attendance of 
1,008. The corps of instruction numbers 
eighteen, under the presidency of the Rev. 
DeWitt Clinton Durgin, D.D. 

...eTbe University of Pennsylvania is en- 
deavoring to purchase more ground in its vicin- 
ily for the erection of addition. buildings. If 
it succeeds, it is said tbat two citizens will con- 
tribute for building fu-ds—onea million and 
the other three hundred thousand dollars. 


...-In 8 recent number we spoke of the Rev. 
George F. Magoun, D.D., as the president of 
the Iowa State University, which was an error. 
The Rev. J. L. Pickard, LL. D., isthe president 
of that institution, Dr. Magoun being presi- 
dent of lowa College, at Grinuell, Ia. 


....It is reported in Maine papers that Dr. 
Robins has again tendered his resignation as 
president of Colby University,on account of 
the state of his health, and that a meeting of 
the board of trustees will soon be called to act 
upon his resignation. 

...eThe lowest percentage of illiteracy in 
the United States is found in Nebraska and 
the highest in South Carolina. 

....The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
decided that a teacher who unduly whips a 
pupil is guilty of s misdemeanor. 







Ministerial Register 


BAPTI8T. 

BEAMAN, J. F., Gosport, Ind., accepts call te 

Quiney, 

BUCHANAN, J. W., Clayton, accepts call to 

Samaria, Ind, 

CARPENTER, W. T., called to Westport, Ky., 

for one year, 

CHARLES, C. W., closes his labors in Me- 

Dougall-st. ch., New York City. 

CROCKER, C., Harrison Valley, Penn., re- 

signs. 

DOWNEY, G. D., Olé Clifton Park, N. Y., 

resigns, 

FEITNER, J. F., Hermon, N. Y., resigns. 

FOSTER, F. W., Daw City, lowa, called to De 

Kalb, Il. 

FULLER, H. E., ord. in Walnut, Il. 

GERALE, D. M., a Methodist, unites with the 

church at La Fargeville, N. Y. 

— H. L., closes his pastorate in Racine, 
is. 


KNIGHT, A. B., Simpsonville, Ky., resigns. 
LANDRUM, Joun G., died, recently, at Lan- 
drum’s Station, 8. C. 
MAC GREGOR, Duncen, accepts call to North 
Ashland-ave. ch., Chicago, Ill. 
FERRY, M. W., accepts call to Cool Marsh, 
». Wik 


SAVAGE, E. P., Red Oak, Ia., accepts call to 
Freeport, Ill. 

SHOTT, G. M., Newport. Ky., resigns. 

SMITH, H. F., D. D., New Brunswick, accepts 
callto Mount Holly, N J. 

STEELE, L. B., removes from Sharon, Vt., to 
Concord, N. H. 

STEELMAN, A. J., called to Roseville, N. J. 

TRACY, R. H., ord. in Mount Carmel, [owa. 

WEEKS, W.M., St. J@bns, N. B., called to 
Charlestown, Mass. 

WRIGHT, W. E., removes from Middletown, 
N. Y., to Norwalk, Conn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANGIER, M. B., Bridgeport, becomes acting 
pastor at Darien, Conn. 

BRAY, ’S. H., invited to be installed over the 
East ch., New Haven, Conn. 

BURGESS, A. ParKE, Newark, N. J., called to 
Duxbury, Ma3s. 

CLARK, D. U., Stoughton, Mass., accepts call 
to Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

COBLEIGH, N. F., MecIndoes Falls, Vt., ac- 
cepts call to Walla Walla, Washington 
Territory. 

COYLE, Joun P., licentiate Huntingdon Pres- 
bytery, settles in Ludlow, Mass. 

DAVIES, Epoar F., of St. Stephen, N. B., ac- 
cepts call to Gardiner, Me. 

LINKLETTER, E., Almira, Mich., dismissed. 

MUNROF, Eoapert N., of East Granville, 
culled to Manchester, Mass. 

NORTHROP, ©, A., at Litchfield, Mich., re- 
signs, 

PERRY, Pror. Artacr L., South Williams- 
town, Mass., resigns. 

SANDERSON, J. P., of Clio. accepts call to 
Plymouth Chapel, Kalamazoo, Mich, 

SMITH, Jairvus E., ord. as evangelist at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Feb. Ist, for home missionary 
service at Butte, Montana. 

WILTON, Ricnarp. of Gloucester, accepts 
call to North Rochester, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, F. A. M., Delhi, accepts call to Lit- 
tle Falls, N. Y. 

CLARK, Isaac, Rondout, N. Y., accepts call 
to Cong. eh. in Northampton, Mass. 

CRYER, S. 8., Cambridge City, Ind , resigns. 

DOUGAN., Homas, accepts call to Kilbourn 
City, Wis. 

DOWNS, G. B., removes from Lithopolis to 
Greencastle, O 

DUNHAM, 8. P., died in Massieville, O., re- 
eently, aged 73. 

GARRISON, E. A., removes from Wyandotte 
to Burlington, Kan. 

HILLS, O. A., supplies Santa Barbara, Cal. 

JONES, J. H., removes from Akron to Younge- 
town, 

a. J.L., ord. and inst. in Williamsport, 

enn, 

PAXTON, Joun R., Washington, D. C., called 
to West ch., New York City. 

RADCLIFFE, L. D., removes from Wattsburg 
to Meadville, Penn. 

RANKIN, A. T., enters upon his 22d year as 
stated supply of Kingston, Ind. 

THOMAS, T. B., Wilkesbarre, Penn., accepts 
call to Monroe, N. Y. 

VENABLE, J. G., removes from Fairmont, 
Kan., to Rodney, Miss. 

WEATHERWAX, F. W., accepts call to Har 
risyille, Mich. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
AVERY, Ws. H., Manavunk, Penn., accepts 
call to Atlantic City, N. J. 
BARR, Davin, accepts call to Nebraska City, 
Neb 


BATTISCOMBE, Ws. C., ord. priest in Den- 
ver, Col. 

BODLEY. H. L., Canaan, Conn., accepts call 
to Northfield, Minn. 

BREWSTER, C. B., Rye, N. Y., accepts call to 
Detroit, Mich. 

BREWSTER, Josep, New Haven, Conn., re- 
signs. 

CASE, WM. Pace, accepts cali to Springfield, 
Mo. 


COOKE, Hosaat, Bridgeport, Conn., resigns. 
DICKENSON, F. W., accepts call to Newberry, 
8. C. 





KAYE, J. W., accepts call to Bridgetou., N. J 
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4) 
Pebbles. 
Jcuper Brack has just made his first visit 


to Chicago, Up tothis time he has led an ex- 
emplary life, however. 





...-Leading out of the village of Hope, N. 
J., is a covered bridge, upon which somebody 
has written: ‘‘ Who enters here leaves Hope 
bebind.” 

.---A boy at school, on being asked to de- 
scribe a kitten, said: ‘A kittenis remarkable 
for rushing like mad at nothing whatever and 
stopping before it gets there.” 


.."*There!” triumpbantly exclaimed a 
Deadwood editor, asa bullet came through the 
window and shattered the inkstand. “I knew 
that new * Personal’ column would be a suc- 
” 


O88, 


....The following inscription, found in a 
churchyard in @ little hamlet a few miles tbis 
side of Boston, is suggestive of a wrecked and 
shattered life; ‘* He loved uot wisely, but too 
Wellesley.” 

~ 

ees. There is nothing as strong as habit. Itis 

told of a phystcian, who always demanded pay- 

ment On the spot that he was so particular 

that, when be prescrived for himself, be used Lo 

take a dollar out of oue pocket and put it into 
another, 

iteed Ur. Maloony : “ Now, look here, Bridget, 
Ican enjoore this no longer. I’ve wore that 
little Snip’s shirts patiently for months and 
months, and now ye’ve got to get the washing 
for a longer-armed fin or get a shorter-armed 
husband,”’ 


..+.'* No change at Albany” said Mrs, 8piff- 


kins, reading the head-line of the newspaper. 
“1 should think they'd get out of change there, 
for L see they are introducing bills all the time. 


5’pose they'll have to use postage-stamps ag’in, 
*fore long.” 


coved A gentleman addressed his servant: 
‘James, how is it that ny butcher’s bills are 
so large, aud I always have such bad dinners ?” 
‘Really, sir, | don’t know; for I’m sure we 


never have anything nice in the kitchen that we 
don’t send some of it up to the parlor.” 


.»."*Futher, did you ever have another wife 
besides Mother?’ ‘*No, my boy. What 
possessed you to ask such a question?”’ ‘“ Be- 
cause I saw iv the old family Bible where you 
married Anno Domini, in 1835; and that isn’t 
Mother, for her name was Sally Smith.” 


...-B. P. Shillabar writes from Boston to the 
Hartford vexing Post in regard to the Greek 
play: ‘* At its first performance, during the ap- 
plause awarded, there wasacry of ‘Author! 
Author |’ near the door, which was supposed to 
proceed from a member of the legislature who 
had strayed in,’”’ 

..-'* What time is it, my dear?’ asked a 
wife of her husband, whom she suspected of 
being drunk, but who was doing his best to 
look sober. ‘* Well, my darling, I can’t tell; 
‘cause you see there are two hands on my 
watch and each points to a different igure, 
and I don’t know which to believe.” 


.... We have many times been an unwilling 
listener to the “said she’’ and ‘‘ said I’’ nar- 
rations in public conveyances and elsewhere ; 
but never knew an instance where the “ said 
Is’’ didu’t say all the smart things and the 
‘said shes” all the stupid and viclous ones, 
or where the ‘said Is’’ didn’t come off victort- 
ous in the end. 


saided A Deadwood evangelist was called to 
help revive a Sunday-school that bad been 
closed for two weeks. He perorated as fol- 
jowe: ** When this yer Sunday-school closed, I 
wa’n’t here, or I should a-bucked ag’in it. I 
believe there is a place in that ar Bible as says 
if a felier is a fool and a wayfarin’ manu he kin 
understand sowe on it, if he'll read it at all, 
aud I amin favor of startin’ her up ag’in, super- 
iutender or vo superintender, Christians or no 
Christians, and a-keepin’ her runnin’ the track 
the hull year round; aud that’s the kind of a 
cat I am.” There was a unavimous yote to 
* start her up ag’in.” 


....-Among the gentlemen presented to His 
Excellency the Governor, at his late reception 
in Bombay, were Messrs. Ameeroodeen ‘I'yab- 
jee, Anandrao Bhaskerjee Soonderjee, Balk. 
rishna Wassoodeo Pandoorung, Bomonjee 
Muncherjee Punthakey, Dadabhoy Rustomjee 
Banajee, Furdoonjee Jamsedjee Furdoonjee, 
Hurrychund Sadasewjee, Jehanghier Cowasjee 
Jebanghier Readymoney, Jugmohandas Man- 
galdas Nathoobhoy, Kaikhosro Nowrojee 
Kabrajee, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, Munch- 
erjee Nowrojee Banajee, Nusserwanjee Chan- 
dabhoy, Purshotumdass Mungaldass, Nathoo- 
bhoy, Sadashiv Vishwanath Dhurandbur, Trib- 
howandass Munguldass -Nathoobhoy, Gokul- 
dase Jagmohuandaes, and Vundravun Purshot- 
nimdass Whether long stockings and knee- 
hreeches were worn or pot it is not stated, we 
observe. Whata pity Mrs. Tyabjee, with her 
two \ovely Gaughters, were not permitted to 
show themselves on this notable occasion. 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books aj the Week"’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishera for all volumes received, The interests of 
our reaaers will guide us in the selection of works 

or further notice 





CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR.* 





AFTER its disastrous career under Pope, 
the Army of the Potomac passed again un- 
der McClellan’s command and checked 
Lee’s first invasion of Maryland at the bat- 
tle of Antietam. Seven wecks later it came 
info the hands of Burnside, who led it to 
slaughter at the Battle of Fredericksburg. 
These events form the subject of the fifth 
volume of the ‘‘Campaigns of the Civil War.” 
This volume more than sustains the ex- 
cellent reputation conferred upon the series 
by those of Nicolay, Webb, and Ropes, 
which have been previously noticed in these 
columns. General Palfrey is admirably 
qualified to write of these two battles. He 
is an experienced writer and a hard student; 
he participated in the battles, so that his 
personal recollections can assist him in 
picking the wheat from the chaff in the 
voluminous reports; he has the literary 
faculty—the power to judge of events asa 
whole, to fortify his judgment by details, 
and to express his ideas in clear language. 
The result is a short but powerful story, 
which will be read with equal interest by 
military and lay readers. 

The author’s view of McClellan’s action 
in the Antietam campaign is what might be 
expected from any candid student, whetber 
or not he may once have been (as the author 
says he was) “‘ au enthusiast for McClellan.” 
It is simply that ‘‘he was not equal to the 
occasion. He threw away his chance, and 
a precious opportunity for making a great 
pame passed away.” 

McCiellan’s career in the field is one long 
chapter of missed opportunities. He always 
had something to do other than the all-im- 
portant thing. Before South Mountain he 
lost a day, and with it Harper’s Ferry. Be 
fore Antietam he lost a day and a half, and 
with it the chance of destroying Lee’s scat- 
tered army. He was deficient ‘‘in those 
qualities which appear to be Grant’s most 
valuable endowments—absolutely clear pre- 
ception of the end to be attained, absolute 
insensibility to cost, so long as the end ap- 
pears attainable.” He had an army which 
believed in him almost to idolatry, yet he 
never achieved anything with it but nege- 
tive results. Yet, after criticising him on 
every page, General Palfrey concludes by 
the strange statement that McClellan ‘‘ was 
the best commander the army of the 
Potomac ever had.” We fear that this 
opinion is the result of a desire to 
say something pleasant, rather than 
of a well-founded conviction. Pope, 
Burnside, and Hooker may, of course, be 
dismissed without a thought. But the author 
goes on to say: ‘‘ The great service which 
Mead rendered his country at Gettysburg 
and the elevated character of the man are 
adverse to too close a scrutiny of bis military 
ability. As for Grant, with his grim ten- 
acity, his hard sense, and his absolute in- 
sensibility to wounds and death, it may 
well be admitted that he was a good general 
for a rich and populous country, in a con- 
test with a poor and thinly-peopled land; 
but let any educated soldier ask himself 
what the result would have been if Grant 
had had only Southern resources and South- 
ern numbers to rely on and use, and what 
will the answer be?” 

In regard to this, it is difficult to under- 
stand the meaning of the obscure sentence 
about Meade. In plain English, Meade 
took command of the army in the midst of 
a campaign, reversed his predecessor’s 
orders within an hour, marched instantly 
against bis enemy, brought him to baitle 
and defeated him, all within the space of 
six days. Thisachievement, whether judged 
by its results or from a purely military stand- 
point, is not even rivaled by any part or by 
the whole of McClellan’s career in the field. 
The statement that Grant was an expensive 
luxury is not more exact. The object of 
his campaign iv 1864 was not the capture 
of Richmond, but the destruction of Lee’s 
army. Fortune favored Lee with @ position 





* Tar ANTIETAM AND FREDERICKSBURG, By Fraxcis 
WivtTurope Patreer. (Campaigns of the Civil War. 
Volume V.. Wew York: Charles Seribner's Sone. 
1882. 





more fa¥orable for defense than ever fell to 
the lot of any other general. He used it 
with skill; and, although parelyzed himself 
by the contest and finally destroyed, he 
dealt terrible blows in the process. We 
doubt if any genius could have devised a 
manuer of destroying him without an equal 
sacrifice, and we feel very sure, though 
Grant never fought a defensive campaign, 
that, had he been iv Lee’s place, he would 
have made equally good use of his advan- 
tages. ; 

Burnside’s short career in chief com- 
mand, as here related, is, indeed, pitiful, 
and the saddest part of it is that, like the 
irony in George Eliot’s novels, we would like 
to disprove it, but cannot. It is only too 
true that the more the battle of Fredericks- 
burg is studied the more it becomes evident 
that it was an ‘‘ insane attempt.” Not only 
was it fought without any plan, but the 
action of Burnside during the battle only 
made matters worse, ‘‘ and it would have 
been vastly beiter for the Army of the 
Potomac if he had not been there at all,” 
and the army simply left to fight without 
any commander. ‘‘It is not pleasant to 
say the things which the course of this his- 
tory has made it necessary to say of Burn- 
side”; most of all is it unpleasant to those 
who have known him personally. ‘‘ No- 
body could encounter his smile and receive 
the grasp of his hand without being for 
some time under a potent influence.” 
* But the true aim of history is the pur- 
suit of truth,” and it must in all fairness be 
acknowledged that throughout his life 
Burnside’s genial good-nature covered a 
vast multitude of sins, In history, how- 
ever, he must stand responsible for his acts, 
and we believe that the author’s judgment 
upon him, stern and unmerciful as it un- 
doubtedly is, is not ouly just, but neces- 
sary. 

Concerning the rank and file of the two 
armies Gencral Palfrey advances two opin- 
ions, which are certainly outspoken: first, 
that the Northern soldier had less fondness 
for fighting (though perhaps a higher sense 
of duty) than the Southern; and, second, 
that the hope of plunder was always an in- 
spiration to battle for the Southeraer. 
There is, doubtless, a measure of truth in 
the latter, and it is by po means so unjusti- 
flable a sentiment, under the circumstances 
in which Lee’s army was often placed, as 
would at first appear. When men are 
fighting without shoes or hats, they are 
fairly entitled to those of their dead foes. 
In regard to the former, opinions will differ. 
We believe that there was, probably, not 
inuch difference in the fighting qualities of 
the two sides. There is never much actual 
fondness for fighting in any army. What 
gave Lee his advantage and enabled him to 
accomplish more with a given force than 
the Army of the Potomac could accomplish 
was the splendid character of his subordi- 
nates. Jackson and Longstreet were, like 
Sherman and Thomas and Sheridan, not 
only soldiers of great natural ability, but 
unhesitatingly loyal and devoted to their 
chiefs. Between such men and the intrigu- 
ing, insubordinate, half-hearted corps com- 
manders of the Army of the Potomac in 
1862 the difference is vast, indeed. 

We have said but little of the actual 
events of these two battles. They are gen- 
erally well known and it is only in the 
judgment on these events that discussion is 
possible. The author has, however, hit 
upon 4 very happy medium in the relative 
proportions of narrative and comment, and 
bis narrative is extremely clear and intel- 
ligible. It is difficult to describe any battle, 
and particularly to describe one like Antie- 
tam, fought in a locality of which at the 
time subordinate commanders had no prop- 
er maps. Their reports are, therefore, of 
necessity, vague and indefinite. ‘‘A lane, 
a road, a fence, a wall, a house, a cornfield, 
a piece of woods—such are the constant- 
ly-recurring phases which constantly 
baffle and disappoint the curious stu- 
dent.” It was also notorious on both 
sides that many of the subordinate reports 
were written not so much for the informa- 
tion of superior officers as for publication 
in Jocal newspapers; and itis often a Chi- 
nese puzzle to dovetail the opposite reports 
of the same action. Notwithstanding all 
these difficulties, however, the descriptions 
here given of beth battles are remarkably 
lucid and they show ip the author an ex, 





cellent faculty of digesting voluminous 
material in his own mind snd of express- 
ing his own ideas 

We need hardly add that this book seems 
to us an historical memoir of reat strength 
and interest. Many will refuse to aceent its 
opinions; but none can fail to acknowledge 
their force and the literary skill with which 
they are presented. 





THe Methodist Quarterly for January 
opens with a strong notice of ‘‘ Weber’s Sys- 
tem of Theology of the Old Synagogue of Pal- 
estine,”’ as published in the original German, 
after the author’s death, by Delitzsch cod 
Schnedermann. Our readers will see at a 
glance what a help to understand the sayings 
and opinions of our Lord the study of contem- 
poraneous Jewish opinion must be. Chris- 
tianity requires for its exposition the ability to 
trace not only its root in Judaism, but its con- 
traste with it. Even more significant is the 
paper on “George Bourne, the Pioneer of 
American Anti-Slavery,’”? as bearing on the 
pre-Garrisonian and extra Garrisonian  ori- 
gin of the Abolition movement. The Rev. 
Mr. Bourne is another witness to estab- 
lish the proposition that the Christian Church 
was in this country, as it was elsewhere, the 
cradle of anti-slavery. To al'ege that there 
were also those who were blind avails nothing 
to change the greater fact that there were those 
who saw. This paper is also interesting as it 
connects the movement in this country with 
the English agitation, a point which has been 
too much overlooked. The number contatus 
other noteworthy papers: on the “‘ Documentary 
Origin of Genesis,” by Prof. James Strong ; on 
the “Relation of the Pulpit to Skeptical 
Scientific Theories,’? by the Rev. J. H. Potts; 
on the “Problem of Our Church Benevo- 
lences,”” from which it appears that the an- 
nual contributions of the Congrerationalisis 
average $3.59 per member; of the Presby- 
terians, $2.05; of the Episcopalians, $1.57; of 
the Dutch Reformed, $1.47; of the Baptists, 
North, $0.94; and of the Methodist Episcop=! 
Church, $0.50. The Rev. A. ©. George, D.D., 
contributes a paper on “The Methodist 
Ccumenical Conference,” and the Rev. 8. 
Hunt, D.D., one on ‘ Kennicott’s Collation of 
Hebrew Manuscripts.”? The elaborate folly of 
the number falls to the Rov. Leon C. Field, in 
his reply tothe question, ‘‘ Was Jesus a Wine- 
hibber?’”? Who charges that be was? In 
claiming that be partook of the viands on the 
rich man’s table, isit implied that he was 
gluttonous? The argument of this paper re- 
calls that of a doctor of divinity in New En- 
gland, who, when hard pressed as to his Hebrew 
Tirosh, replied: ‘* Well, if Tirosh was alcoholie, 
my faith in Christianity is gone.” We have a 
better opinion of these good men than they 
lave of themselves on this pviut; but, 
as to their argument, they are right in 
apprehending that it puts things so that the 
truth cannot be admitted without injury. It 
diverts attention from the way in which Christ 
and the Gospel act against intemperance and 
puts the matter on false ground, where it 
rests on a fictitious exegesis. It is bad enough 
to have so good a cause as that of the temper- 
ance reform injured in this way; but the at 
tempt to frighten people by persuading them 
that Christianity also is involved in keeping up 
this fiction, and by suspending its defense on 
an exegesis which tumbles to pieces the mo- 
ment a Greek scholar touches it, is Jesuitism, 
without the acuteness which characterizes 
proceedings of that society. 


.eeeThe leading article in the Bibliotheca, by 
the Rev. Charles C. Starbuck, on the “ Unin- 
intelligent Treatment of Romanism,’’ deserves 
a wide reading, though it will hardly command 
assent in all of its positions. The anti-Jewi-h 
feeling of the author will be only partially re- 
sponded to, and the old reply to his erliticism 
of Protestant polemics will once more be in 
order, that Rome is protean and that. what in 
one phase appears to be her doctrine is con!ra- 
dicted in another. On p. 11 he is severe on the 
confusion cf personal with official Infalliblity. 
We ourselves, in a recent issue, raised this 
point against the lectures of the Roman 
Catholic Bixbop Chatard; but, to our sur- 
prise, a leading Roman Catholic journal 
in this city takes us to task and comes to 
to the Right Reverend’s cide with a reasreition 
of his demonstration that the Papal Infallibil- 
ity is personal, and not alone official, On the 
whole, we bave great sympathy with the au- 
thors who, finding no way through the dog- 
matic puzzle of Pepal Infallibility, with its 
pineteen definitive limitations, cut a straight 
path through for themselves. But Mr. Star- 
buck is right and wise in what he says on the 
main poipvt. He strikes a great abuse, which 
has been allowed to flourish too long and to 
grow too rank in Protestant literature. Dr. 
Geo. Moar follows with a paper on ‘A Field 
of Knowledge Strangely Abandoned ’*—the 
field of theologic fact, which modern Pyrrhon- 
,#m has left to go to weeds. A paper fs pub- 
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lished from the pen of the late Professor 
Leovard Marsh on *‘ The Practical Determina- 
tlon of Species.”” Professor Geo. H. Schodde 
adds some “Specimens of Ethiopie Litera- 
ture.” The Rev. Wm. Henry Cobb adds 
twenty-nine pages to his algebraic symbols on 
“The Language of Isaiah.”” The Rev. Charles 
F. Thwing bas a brief review of the position of 
Professor Robertson Smith, and Professor Wil- 
liam 8. Tyler one on the definite article in the 
Revised Version. The concluding paper (No. 
1X) in the *‘ Series on Theological Education”’ 
treats of ‘‘ Physical Science in the Theological 
Course”? and is from the competent and 
accomplished pen of the Rey. G. F. Wright. 


...e-The New Englander for Janvary has a 
vivid reminder of what we possessed in the 
life a:.d have lost in the death of Dr. Bacon in 
the first article, on ‘‘Old Times in Connecti- 
cut,” first read to the New Haven Historical 
Society, March 8th, 1879, and here published 
for the first time. Dr. Bacon takes up in his 
inimitable style as fair and sweet a chronicle 
as waseverpenved. He lets light into it in 
every sentence, he handles its secret neatly, 
and discloses at the right moment whoze 
steps we are following through the best and 
brightest families of Connecticut. It proves 
to be those of the afterward distinguished 
surgeon, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, whose ac- 
count of a journey into Connecticut to visit 
his friends came vers curiously {nto Dr. Ba- 
con’s worthy possession, Taking it all and all, 
chronicle and comment, it is just such a pic- 
ture as we love best to look back on and to 
hold before the world as the old life of our 
fathers. The Rev. I. B. Chase translates for 
the second paper a study of the begin- 
pings of Greek Moral Philosophy, from 
the German of F. Kern, ‘* Democritus of Ab- 
dera” Profeseor R. B. Richardson makes an 
excellent point in writing of “the Sacrifices 
Demonded by Unbelief,” a point which he 
justly remarks should be pressed on the atten- 
tion of young men at college and at school. 
The Rev. J. M. Whiton discusses the “ Alleged 
Infallibility of the Scriptuees,’? with the pur- 
pose of showing how much unnecessary re- 
sponsibility the overzealous champions of 
orthodoxy assume in their presentation. Pro- 
fessor W M. Kabour writes with much homely 
vigor on “ Fit Truths for Fit Times,’ though 
he surprises us with jerky sentences an’ an 
unmusical staccato in his style. We hardly ex- 
pect a Yale professor to write: ‘“‘ The world is 
a long way past what once satisfied it, ‘Titian 
and Raphael’s apo-tleship has put the world 
past tattooing as the best of its fine arts. 
. . . Paris and Richmond were not attacked 
with battering-rams. Alexander and Charle- 
Mange could vot conquer now without the rifle 
and the ironclad.” This is commonplace, 
with a strong flavor of the juvenile. We are 
curious to know exactly what is meant by the 
“new wine of California in the old wine-skins 
of Alexandria.” As to the proposition that the 
quickning of intellzctuul interest in religious 
truth does not im»ly an awakened interest in 
relig'on, {ntellectaal life strikes its roots so 
deeply and so su’ely into the moral sphere as to 
briny the two into closer connection than the 
Professor supposes. The address on ** Recon 
struction in Theology,’’ by Professor Lewis 
F. Stearns, is the same we pnblished, with our 
comments, last June. The closing articles are 
by Professor Henry N. Day, on “* Christian Wor- 
ship,’’ and a notice by Geo. B. Stevens of ** Pro- 
fessor Phelps’s Theory of Preaching.” 


eee The Presbyterian Review for January 
spreads on its broad pages a number of strik- 
ing articles. Profeseor Shedd gives his views 
of the “ Comparative Certainty of Physics and 
Metaphysics.’? The point of Mr. Gilbert M. 
Tucker’s sharp examination of “The Argnu- 
ment from Law ”’ is the good one that law is.cn 
implication of deity, and not greatly different 
from that involved in the late Professor Her- 
bert’s “‘ Examination of Modern Materialistic 
Assumptions.’?> The late Professor A. B. 
Van Zandt, D. D., puts forward “* The Doc- 
trine of the Covenants ” as the central princi- 
ple of theology. Dr. 8. M. Hopkins contrib- 
utes a paperon the “ Presbyterian Cultus,” 
and Professor James Eells, D. D., another on 
“The Pragbyterial Care of Students.” The 
“Sacramental Wine” question is discussed 
anew and disposed of by the Rev. Dunlop 
Moore, D. D., who for the twentieth time 
or more knocks away the ground from un- 
der the doctrine that New Testament wine 
isan unferinented beverage. He convicts Dr. 
Samson of bed misrepresentation and leaves 
Dr. Jacobus and his ** Notes on the Gospel of 
John” in a position which makes a new edi- 
tion eminently proper. The Ae of the num- 
ber (as we may say, on the authority of Mr. 
Pickering) is oceupied with Professor William 
Henry Greeu’s exhaustive examination of Rob- 
ert-on Smith on the Pentateuch, who, if he 
reads it, may perbaps wonder whether Amert- 
can ingenuity is not equal to the invention of 
some other way of speaking of an author with 
alovg am. than that of dragging him in by 


bis iaitialsa. ‘‘W.R.S.” The review is very 


nn omens Ee ; 
thor.ugh and painstaking. It says the bes 





that can be said from its own point of view 
and is throughout so scholarly, admireble, and 
compact that ‘* W. R. 8.’’ will pardon both 
the astringency which shrivels his name and 
the high and superior tone in which his book 
is discussed. 


«++. The International Review for February for 
ite first step carries us off to our Arctic pous- 
sessions in ‘‘ Alaska as it is,’? by Ivan Petroff. 
On the whole, the paper gives a more favorable 
view of the results of our administration there 
than could be expected. ‘The review is thor- 
ough and fair, written by one who knows the 
field and has otherwise an intelligent compre- 
hension of the subject. His remarks on the 
lingering Russianiam of the people are inter- 
esting, particularly what is said about the 
Greek Church, the prayers for the Czar, and 
the assertion that the people would even now 
obey an imperial mandate, in spite of all the 
Presidents at Washington. Julius -H. Ward 
contributes a @aper on ‘Daniel Webster To- 
Day.”? Joseph H. Allen, in ‘‘A Word about 
Hungary,” gives some excellent hints for the 
understanding of the Magyar question. He 
describes well the domineering strength of the 
race, but he does not consider as he should the 
political capacity and genius of the Hunga- 
rians and the effect of their political ambition 
on their position, both in the Imperial Diet and 
toward the Turkish question. The review of the 
Thomas case is by Austin Bierbower, who act- 
ed in it asconsulting attorney. We have given 
our views of this trial fully. Rafael A. Bayley 
reviews the *‘ History of the National Loans of 
the United States.” Judge John McBride 
raises his voice against the surviving ‘twin 
sister of barbarism” in ‘‘ Utah and Mormon- 
ism.” 8. N. D. North follows with a paper 
exhibiting the rapid development and present 
position of **The Newspaper Press of Amer- 
ica.’” Clarence Cook concludes the number 
with a notice of some ‘* Recent Poetry,” in 
which he reviews the Rossettis, -calls Oscar 
Wilde a “ multifarious echo,” a man with a 
“cleverish knack at verse-making,” “having 
n0 call to sing,” and “neither whose religion 
nor want of religion are worth thinking 
about.” Walt Whitman he treats with fully 
as much consideration as a man deserves of 
whom Mr. Emerson could say: “Strange that 
aman with the brain of a god should havea 
snout like a hog.” 


«+e. 7he American Church Review does its 
work ona high plane. The editor is not afraid 
of forty pages and the writers do their work 
thoroughly and write themselves out. The 
January number contains a series of remark- 
ably solid papers, which are both valuable in 
themselves and as showing the state of opinion 
inside the Episcopal Church. Bishop Little- 
john has the first word and devotes it to the 
use of dogma, which he argues is essential] (1) 
to Christian teaciing, (2) to Christian life, (3) 
to the being and work of the Christian Church. 
The bishop's view of the matter is very much 
{n place in his own church, as well as else- 
where, in these characteristically sentimental- 
izing times. We would only add that the ends 
aimed at in the article would be reached when 
each believer holds his faith iu deftned and 
rationally conceived forms of truth. To give 
himself the benefit of a dogmatic Christianity 
it is by no means necessary that he should look 
back to the ancient formularies and modol his 
faith by theancient creeds. It is quite possible 
that Bishop Littlejohn, in the practical inter- 
pretation of his position, would give the old 
theologians too much weight and make it 
difficult for the new and progressive definitions 
to be recoguized as dogma at all. In writing 
on the ‘* Revisiou of the Common Prayer,” the 
Rev. Morgan Dix explains in the finest pussible 
genial English how he wishes to “enrich” 
the service. The sum of it is that he wants an 
Episcopal office for pretty much everything 
that is fit to be spoken of in prayer. 
Thomas a Kempis, in his ‘De Jmitatione 
Christi,”” put a book of devout meditation, 
prayer, and self-examination into every lay- 
man’s hauds, and so gave impulse to the move 
ment to dissociste him from the priest and to 
become, what Protestantism afterward taught 
him to be, bis own priest. Dr. Dix wishes to 
reverse the stream, and draw the people back 
to the Prayer-Book and the Church, and make 
them dependent upon the offices of the Church 
for the entire circle of their religious life, 
There is a great deal of sweetness and eatholie 
temper iv the paper; but the author spoils it 
all by iutimating more than ounce that it is be- 
cause he is writing iv the varro west circle of 
the faithful. What is the catholicity which 
writes (p. 68) ‘Protestant Episcopalianism 
has po more grace or charm for me than Pres- 
byteriavism, or Methodism, or Congregation- 
alism, or whatsoever other ‘ism’ there be.” 
Spoiled for bim by the word Protestant! The 
besetting Latiu gravitation of these ‘ Catbo- 
lies’ bas au odd illustration in their propen- 
sity to quote the Vulgate. If Dr. Dix wishes to 
get a new and a deep look iuto the ingredients 





of his *‘ catholicity,” let him ask bimself why 
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he quotes the Vulgate translation on page 70, 
instead of the Greek text or the English trans 
lation. Professor Henry Coppee contributes a 
paper on the “Law of Progress in History”; 
Professor C, M. Butler traces “ The Rise, Crisis, 
and Triumph of the Reformation in Sweden ”’; 
the Rev. Leighton Coleman hasa review of ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education in England and its Bearing 
upon America”; 8. Corning Judd, in an elab- 
orate paper, discusses the question ‘‘ By What 
Laws the American Church is Governed, and 
how far, if at all, English Ecclesiastical Law 
is of Force in this Church ?”’ To our surprise, 
be affirms the proposition, and, to our renewed 
surprise, be draws bis whole forty-three pages 
down to the little point of affirming that, 
therefore, it is the law that all good Church- 
men bow at the name of Jesus in the service. 
The Rev. John T. Huntington has a capital 
article on ‘‘ The Temperance Question,’’ broad, 
serious, and full of good sense. Wedoubtif a 
temperance society in the land could be in- 
duced to publish it. More’s the pity. There 
is more thunder, more truth, and more earnest, 
ringing talk in it to people who do not read 
‘‘temperance books ” than in much they pub- 
lish. If they wish to extend the circulation of 
their books, let them print papers like this. 
Professor Frederick Gardiner adis some ob- 
servations on a few points in the *‘ Revision” 
which have been brought in question. The 
volume ends with fifty-five pages of ‘‘ Literary 
Notices.” 


.-..To those who wish to study thoroughly 
the theory of education no better introduction 
can be desired than is furnished by Oscar 
Browning, M. A., senior fellow and lecturer of 
King’s College, Cambridge (England), and 
lately assistant master at Eton. An Introduc- 
tion to the Ilistory of Educational Theories 
(Harper & Brotbers) is the modest title of the 
volume which ip less than two huudred pages 
reviews the theories of education from those 
In vogue among the Greeks down to Herbart 
and the present methods of the English pub- 
lie school. This introduction may be of prac- 
tical use to teachers in two ways: by opening 
the way for them to the sources of knowledge, 
and by showing them what lies at the root of 
their art, what ground thereis for retaining 
certain* practices in education, and what are 
really the great points to be reached and 
dangers to be avoided. A greater differ- 
ence cannot well be imagined ia books treat- 
ing subjects essentially alike than that we 
find between the one just mentioned and Mr. 
N. A. Calkins’s Manual of Object Teaching, with 
Mustrative Lessous in Methods and the Science of 
Education. (Harper & Bros.) In this volume 
we have very little probing of the theories on 
which education is based ; but a large amount 
of practical suggestions and directions given 
by a master in the art, whose long experience 
and successful career entitles him to confi- 
dence. The author accepts the fundamental 
principles of Herbart, which for the first 
point base education on government by au- 
thority, authority being conceived of chiefly 
as flowing from moral power and backed up 
only remotely with force; for the second he 
held that the value of a man lies not in his 
knowledge, but iv his will, as trained, purified, 
and instructed, so that instruction addressed 
to this eud becomes the second point; while 
discipline in the strict and proper sense is the 
third. Mr. Calkins receives this view of the 
subject. We could wish, however, that he 
had putit forward more clearly and emphat- 
ically, soas to give an effective blow to the 
notions so common among teachers that their 
art is only a method of fixing certain details 
of knowledge in the minds of their pupils, in- 
stead of being primarily and essentially the 
art of training the will by the means of 
discipline and instruction to the great 
functions of human life, self-government, 
work, and virtue. We should add that 
Mr. Calkins’s book, though only a manual of 
object-teaching, does really cover the whole 
ground and give the author’s view of the 
whole method and art of teaching. A 
manual with a similar purpose but con- 
structed very differently is The First Book of 
Knowledge, by Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S., and 
professor of physics at the Normal School of 
Science, South Kensington. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) The manual contains no suggestions 
as to the art of teaching. It is simply a series 
of elewentary notes on elementary subjects 
arranged in sections, each long enough for one 
lecture, and at the end of each a paragraph of 
questions, given only as samples. The manuaj 
resembles the well-known ‘‘Child’s Book of 
Nature,” but bas a more limited range and 
restricts itself to a digest of lessons on simple 
matters, such as ‘‘ Stuffs Used io House-build- 
ing,’’ the Elements, ‘** Wood,” “‘ Heating and 
Lighting,” *‘ Food,’ ‘‘ Clothing,”’ ** Cleaning,’» 
* Writing and Printing.” 








..--J0hn Barlow's Ward (Putnam’s Trans- 
Atlantic Novels) opens well as an English 
story, beginning in Lancashire, but soon runs 
off with the heroine to London, where the in- 
terest flags and the reader is treated to an or- 


diuary story of a gentle, long-suffering wife, 
an absorbed and indiffereat husband, and 
a malicious sister-in-law. A Lancashire 
cousin, who proves to bave been a lover 
of the heroine, comes in to mar still 
further, though unintentionally, the peace of 
the family. After many episodes, more or 
less interesting, the broken ties of family affec- 
tion are renewed, the husband and wife 
come to understand each other, aud go on hap- 
pily as lovers, without bis having suffered for 
bis previous neglect the half be deserved. 
A Peculiar People, by William 8. Balch (Chi- 
eago: Henry A. Sumner & Co.), is a neatly- 
printed romance, with aserious purpose and 
not without good points. ‘* Ihe peculiar peo- 
ple” part is a piece of romantic symbolism, 
which, however, is reserved till the end. Dur- 
ing the tirst half of the book the actors in the 
tale go roaming through the Orient, moralizing 
asthey go. Wesec the country, we get some 
history, some incident, some fable, and are 
treated to our travelers’ views occular and to 
their ‘‘ views”? intellectual, particularly on 
religion and theology, togetter with some 
French, of the kind, we suppose, that is spoken 
in Asia Minor. There is a long episodic 
story introduced of a ‘‘captain,” found 
wandering, an exile, forbidden, to return 
to his American home by some secret order, 
whose commands he had defied. How 
much of this is fact and how much fiction 
it is impossible to guess. It may all be rele- 
gated to the region of romance, uoniil, at 
least, the autbor learns that facts only are to 
be opposed to facts. At length, the ** peculiar 
people’? come into view, but only in a kind of 
allegory. The somewhat vague, distant, and 
tous unreal character of the Orient furnishes 
.an easy transition to the allegorical world of 
these ‘* peculiar people,” in whom the author 
finds his ideals of Christianity realized and 
whom he describes with much feeling. The 
grammar and the diction require correction and 
the dedication leads usto observe that * feudal- 
ism’ does not exist under Turkish rule 
Moods, a novel, by Louisa M. Alcott (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), which in the first edition 
was the author’s maiden venture, reappears as 
her last, but with such rewriting and remodeling 
as has rarely been attempted ina novel, Miss 
Alcott restores to the book in the present 
edition features which were struck out, by 
her publisher’s advice, from the first, and 
by doing so, raises the book from the char. 
acter of a story ending in mariage to the 
higher dignity of a study of character. It has 
a point which is an unmistakeably good one, 
especially in a condition of things where 
* moods’ are so often held to be the basis of 
marriage and where people are so prone to for- 
get that these same “ moods" are under their 
own control. We need not repeat the now 
familiar story, though we may add, to what bas 
been said, that the history of this second edl- 
tion fs a singular tribute to Miss Alcott, both 
as relates to the solidity of ber early judgment 
and to the force and genius which has carried 
her through the new work without spoiling the 
old. 


--+-Two of the latest issues in the “Har 
per’s Franklin Square Library” are 7/e Senior 
Fartuer, by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, anv Joy: Cousin 
and Bride, by Percy Greg. Mrs. Rid lell’s book 
is an excellently written novel of the **cum- 
mercial” type. Itis pleasant in these days of 
*‘impressionism”’ in fiction writing, when the 
object of a tale seems to be to sketch its char- 
acters as vaguely as possible and to set one 
against the other in a geveral indistinct- 
nese to run across such strong, angular 
types as Mr. McCullough aud Miss Janet, 
such definitely outiined flesh-and-blood folks 
as Alfred Mostin and Mr. Pousneit. The 
book, too, is written with much dry bumor 
We do not think Mrs, Riddell bas selected be; 
title skillfully, and the point is not so clear in 
itas acertain sound moral intimated all through 
it; but it is an extremely good novel. 
Zhe Dickens Reader, compiled by Nathan Shep. 
pard (*‘ Harper’s Franklin Square Library’), is 
not as comprehensive as sucha book might, 
with little additional care or expense, be made, 
nor are the characters, which are illustrated by 
the selections, always the most judiciously 
chosen. There are vo selections from ‘* Barna- 
by Rudge’’ nor the “ Tale of Two Cities” (our 
old acquaintances Dolly Varden and Miss 
Pross scarcely deserving such a cut); Jolin 
Browdie aod Betsey Prig are scarcely men- 
tioned, nor does Mrs. Gamp receive the polite 
attention she merits. Mr. Sheppard occasion- 
ally introduces his excerpts by a few lines of 
comment or explanation, that are not as dis- 
tinct from the text as they should be. The book 
will be useful for **Dickens Parties’ and ** Dick- 
ens Tableaux’’ and for freshening up one’s 
Dickens memory. Ivy: Cousin and Bride 
is a somber story of English life, rather prosily 
written and conventional in treatment. There is 
nothing particularly ill-done in the book. 
In the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s “ Lives of 
American Worthies’? Mr. W. L. Alden pub- 
lishes the history of Christopher Ovlumbus in 
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ep as ty type and paper, but as to style it is a 
pale imitation of “ Mark Twain.” The author 
does not understsnd how du!l a monotony pro- 
longed and unbroken burlesque becomes, His 
trick of telling the old story in modern slang 
fer boys is hardly new enough to be surprising 
er done cleverly enough to give bis readers a 
Rew sensation. 


+e+eWe look on Mr. Appleton Morgan’s 
Shakespearean Myth. William Shukespeare and 
Circumstantial Evidence (Cineinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.) very much as the french 
Academy do on projects for the production 
of perpetual motion—as involving a proposi- 
tion which has been too often and too thor 
cughiy confuted to be entertained. Mr. Mor- 
gau’s book presents, fm addition, some special 
disqualifications. It is written in a jaunty, 
easygoiny style of wholesale assortion, which 
indicates @ mind unfit for the nice balanc- 
ing and discrimination of the discussion 
be bas undertaken. Lf he had any adequate 
eonception of what is implied io and required 
for the authorship of such a tragedy as Lear, 
he would have saved himself this laborious 
trifling. Matters which might be supposed to 
Me in the reach of ordipary earefulmess aud 
fairvess appear in this volume ia simgular 
form. The Nabum Tate romance is applied to 
Lear. The “butcher’s apprentice” legend 
hardens in these pagesinto concrete and es- 
tablished history. The most is made of every 
whisper which bas eome dows through all 
these ages to belittle the great dramatist. 
Solid testimony is volatilised; as, fur example, 
Ben Jonson's. Poor Delia Bacon, im ber 
patbetic vagaries, is beld te be werth 
more than all the folios and all the sehol- 
ars, and the examination of tbe iter 
ary evidence is a burlesque which has 
mot even the merit of being humorous, 
The Adventures eof Herr Baby, by Mis. 
Molesworth, is an unusually attractive juvenile, 
which, though it reached us too late fur the 
holidays, is always im season and to be com- 
mended. The illustrations are by Walter 
Crane and exceedingly graceful and lively. 
The text is simple and entertaining, while the 
type and paper and all tbat pertains te the 
manufacture is done by the publishers (the 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.) tm the best style. 


.-+-The second edition ef Professor J. P. 
Lesley’s lectures on Mun's Origin and Destiny. 
Sketched from the Platjerm of the Physical Sci- 
exces (Loston: Geo. M. Ellis), embodies some 
eonsidcrable variations from and additious to 
the first edition, but mot exough to redeem its 
soufused aud fantastic dogmatism. A fair 
example is on page 237, where the Professor 
brings up tue back and forward ways of writ- 
ing wLich prevailed among different nations 
of antiquity to connect and explatu their 
language:—e, g., “the Hebrew KoL, a voice, 
is in Greek Logos; the Greek gala, milk, is 
fo Latin luc. Unfortunately, the Latin Lao 
{s from the root found in the genitive form, 
gel.aKlos, walch accounts for the word without 
supposing ‘bat the Latin was Greek read 
backwardi—au absurd assumption which en- 
counters the fact that the Greeks read and 
wrote in the same direction as the Latins and 
implies the new absardity that written lan- 





guage preceded spoken language. We need 
only say further that the lectares are of 
that scientitico-philosophie character in which 
@n author assumes at once the part of meta- 
physician, theologian, historian, and scien- 


tist and requires the highest eapacity in 
each and the largest endowment of caution 
in all to keep him off the rocks. With 
strong tendencies to the materialist side of the 
house, Mr. Lesite refuses to believe in a ** be- 
ginning witbout God” or fp an “ end without 
Christ,’ and ranks himself with the spiritual 
philosophy, to which, however, he contributes 
only a confused and metaphysical aesistance. 
The senteutious style he delights in leads him 
fato continus! temptation, and be bas a singu- 
lar fondness for basing his optniens on whet 
we may call a long “bill of exeaptions,” 
rather than on the body of evigemce. The 
new lectures on “The Destiny of Man’ rush 
en at the full speed of oracular dogmatism 


...» We have received three late numbers of 
“Casseli’s Popular Library,” of which the first is 
The Huguenots, a sketch of their history from 
the beginning of the Reformation to the death 
of Louis XIV, by Gustave Masson, aasistant 
master ani librarian of Barrow School. 
Our ( Bruglagd’s) Colonial Bmptre, by R. Acton, 
a very valuable survey of the immense empire 
and colonia) resources of Great Britain. 
The Scoltish Covenanters, tu which James Taylor, 
D. D., F. A. 8. E., relates with eloquent brevity 
the beroic history which did so much to make 
Beotland what she is and which was only 
possible because she was already the mother 
ef anoble race. Brief as the volume is, the 
author finds room te reply to the modern 
apelogists fur Claverhouse, and once more to 
put the facte with regard to the drowning of 
the two martyrs, Margaret Lauchlison and Mar- 
garet Wilson, beyond donbt, The persecution 
ef the Govevanters lasted twenty-eight years- 
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In it every kind of violence was attempted and 
every sort of marauder was let loose on the 
country, At atime when the whole publie 
revenue of Scotland did not exceed £50,000a 
year, upward of £300,000 was extorted from 
the gentry, farmers, sud burghers as fines for 
non-conformity. Upward of eighteen thou- 
sand persons perished on the scaffold, the bat- 
tletield, in prison, while wandering on the 
mountains or moors, or in open violence or 
craelty. This oppression did not, however, 
seitie matters with the Scotch people. The 
end came only when the Scottish Estates put 
their hand to the act which has stuod ever 
since and which declared that James VII 
‘hath forefaulted the right to the crown, and 
the throne has become vacaut.” 


-«»-The UJ. 8. Offictal Postal Guide for Jan- 
uary, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
under the authority of the P.-O. Department, 
is out, with alphabetical lists of all the post- 
offices in the United States, with county and 
state, a list by, states, another by states and 
eounties, lists ef money-order offices, do 
mnestie and international, rates of postage, 
symopéels of postal laws, orders and rulings 
of the department, and information about 
all postal matters, as well as the gen- 
eral regulations respecting foreign mails. 
The G@wide is admirable as to fullness. It 
hardly seems necessary to print the entire 
Post-office list three timesover. Some simpler 
arrangement might be found to meet all the 
ends of thiscumbersome method. Inthe same 
class of unnecessary detail falls the prolonged 
mapping out of the mones-order offices in 
Chieag oand im New York. The whole scheme 
belog neediess, Chicago bas twice as much 
space devoted to it as New York ip the direct 
ratio of its uselesaness. We are glad to see 
that the law against the use of the mails by 
bogus firms aud for the spread of indecent 
literature is in stringent force. The present 
number contains the names of about two hun- 
dred and forty-nine persons and firms forbid- 
den to transmit registered matter or money- 
orders by the mails. The Postal Guide con- 
tains endless food for the consideration of 
citizens who have had their minds opened to 
the working of the ‘‘ spoils system” and who 
wish to find matter to support the proposition 
that these offices should be administered as 
business agencies and remain wholly non- 
political. 


..-- Milas Loulea M. Alcott brings out a new 
edition of Prayers by Theodore Parker, with a 
preface by herself and a memcir by FP. B. San- 
born. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) These 
prayers are certainly vot those which any 
purest and noblest Greek or Roman of them 
all conld have offered. These are far too 
deeply touched with Christian sentiment for 
that. Nor are they Christian prayers. The 
great objects and ends to which the prayer of 
faith struggles up, even in weakness and in 
error, yearning to reach them, are not here, 
They are the outpourings of a tender and 
reverent deism, which views the objects of its 
faith in the light In which Christianity has eet 
them, and not as defsm without Christianity 
would have been compelled to view them. 
The prayers of a believer present his theology 
in its most Mving and practical form, and cer- 
tainly we are more diawn to Mr. Parker in 
these examples of his prayers than we should 
be in the sermons which they were designed to 
accompany. Yet in these quiet outpourings 
of the heart the merits and the defects of hix 
belief disclose themselves together, and, on the 
whole, ft fs an easier task to tind light and 
trnth to be thankful for, and to expand in, in 
bis sermons than to find in these prayers the 
words that might carry our petitions, confes 
sions, and thanksgivings. 


-.--A very useful book of reference, sspe- 
clslly for one so larger, is Who Wrote f? An 
Index to the Authorship of the More Noted Works in 
Ancient avd Modern Titerature, by William A, 
Wheeler, edited by Charles G. Wheeler. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham.) This excellent, title book is the 
last work of the well-known litterateur and 
Diblickgist who wrote it and was well ad- 
vyaueed !o the reading of the last proofs at the 
time of his death. It is not a complete index to 
literature nor of books in general and does 
not claim even to be exhaustive in any depart- 
ment. Itdeals, rather, with specific titles and 
copnects with their autbors those individua! 
works, whether a book or a poem, which are 
continually falling apart, even in the best 
memories. In the exercise of his judgment, 
the author cites Charles Wesley’s bymn, “A 
charge to keep L have,”’ but bas no full hymno- 
logical index. Such a method is, of course, 
open to the charge of great omissions, and can 
only be met by saying that it is impossible to 
cover the whole ground and that the selec 
tions are made with knowledge and judgment. 
The motto from Plato on the title-page is to 
the point: “As it is the commendatton of a 
good huntsman to find game in a wide wood, so 
{t is no imputation if he hath not caught all.” 
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.»«-One of the books whieh from its own 
character must, through all its endless repub- 
licatiors, preserve the quality which makes us 
call it rare is Sir Thomas Browne's Retiyio 
Medici, the latest and, as far as careful editing 
goes, by all odds the best edition of which is 
the last, recently brought out by the Messrs, 
Maemillan & Co. and edited by W. A. Gree- 
bill,M. D., Oxon. The “ Letter to a Friend,” 
ete. and ‘‘ Christian Morals ’’ are compiised in 
the same volume. The Zeligio Medict, published 
originally by Crooke, London, 1642, has passed 
through twenty-nine English editions. There 
have been ten editions of the Latin transla- 
tion, three of the Dutch, two iu French, and 
there seem to have been three editions in Ger- 
man. Four English editions have appeared in 
this country, of which the last was that pre- 
pared by the late Jas. T. Fields. The present 
edition is a convenient 16mo, well printed, 
edited with extreme care, and provided with 
copious and admirable notes, and av index, 
which also serves the purpose of a glossary. 
The notes and the glossary together make up 
al) the aid one requires for the fullest enjoy- 
ment of this racy old Enylish classic. The ob- 
servations of Sir Kenelm Digby are not re- 
printed in this edition. 


.---New York by Sunlight and Gaslight, by 
James D. McCabe (Philadelphia: Douglass 
Brothers), belongs in the better class of sensa- 
tional books. It covers the ground very fully 
and describes objects of interest to those who 
live at a distance which not half the residents 
know of. The mixed life of a great city like 
New York cannot be # heulthy subject to 
spread before miscellaneous readers, yet it is 
precisely those mixed and extreme views which 
are put forward to recommend this book as 
“ descriptive of the great American metropo- 
lis, its high and low life; its splendors and 
miseries ; its virtues and vices; its gorgeous 
palaces and dark homes of poverty and crime; 
its public men, politicians, adventurers; its 
charities, frauds, mysteries, ete., etc.” We 
would not give such a book to our boys; we 
do not believe in the methods relied on in it 
**to get up an interest "'; yet, we are bound to 
admit that a great part of the book. is not open 
to thése criticisms, and that through the whole 
of it the autbor holds his pen within the strict 
limits of decency and propriety, but nothing 
short of blindness will reconcile us to the 
wood-cuts. 


....Higher than the Church 1s one of those 
thrilling legends which connect themselves 
with the great cathedrals of Europe and, 
whether historical or not, serve the purposes 
of history. High as this little legend is, there 
igeno High Church in it; but only the roman- 
tic legend to account for the bending forward 
and over of the figure of the Virgin on the 
high altar of the fine old cathedral of Breisach, 
near Freiburg, in Breisgau. The legend was 
related to the author, Wilbelmine von Hillern, 
by the old sexton, during the bombardment 
of Fort Mortier, in the suburbs, in the war of 
1870, and isa charming tale of medieval life 
and art, which relates how Hans Liefrink 
made the altar-shrine higher than the church 
it stood in, to win his bride. The picturesque 
simplicity and purity of the story, with its 
examples of fidelity and loyalty and its con- 
trasted pictures of the rough and angry 
burgher, with the noble emperog make the 
little book very charming. The translation 
te by Mary J. Safford. (New York: William 
8. Gottsberger.} 


....- Mr. W. E. Foster, librarian of the Public 
Library, Providence, R.L, has made a valu- 
able contribution to the Civil Service Reform 
Movement. (Boston: Rockwell & Churchill.) 
The brochure is designed to set at rest some of 
the apprebensione which have been felt as to 
the character and tendency of the movement. 
He, therefore, shows (1) that it is not undemo- 
cratic, (2) not unconstitutional, (3) not im- 
practicable, (4) not unbusiness-like, (5) not 
indefinite, (6) not unnecessary, (7) not de- 
structive, (8) not opposed to public sentiment. 
The appendix gives the text of the Pendleton 
Bill. Mr. Dorman Eaton’s exhaustive work on 
the history of this reform {pv Great Britain 
inust remain the storehouse of ideas, facte, and 
principles of all kinds applying to this reform ; 
but Mr. Foster has presented the matter to the 
Americav people with unrivaled force and 
skill. In this view his must be considered the 
best work on the subject which has yet ap- 
peared. 

«+eeMy Love, A Poem for St. Valentine's Day 
is one of those beautiful inanities which are 
perfectly suited to their purpose and which, 
if they do make the sender’s heart ache for 
the emptiness of his purse, proportionably 
highten the happiness of the fair one who 
seés in the cost a measure of the passion she 
has inspired. Certainly this invention fs elab- 
orate enough to meet the requirements of the 
most exacting beauty and might even atir the 
heart of a princess, Six pretty valentinian in- 
ventions are mounted in three fine pussepar- 
touts, tied together with silken cords, whose 
deep blue might !mpart to the transaction a 


| and a never-failing Christian interest. 
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color of fidelity, and all inclosed in an attract. 
ive box. What more ean be desired to soften 
av obdurate heart or to convey to a pretty bird 
the tender prayer “‘ Mate with me’’? (Acme 
Publishing Co. C. Gutherz, artist.) 


----The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. reprint 
Miss Frances Ridley Havergal’s Swiss Letiers and 
Alpine Poems, written in ber three or four jour. 
meys to the Continent at different times. The 
many friends and admirers of Miss Iaverga) 
who know hor poems, songs, and hymus wil] 
take pleasure in learning from these letters 
the circumstances under which many of them 
were written. ‘fhe letters are breezy, various, 
full of life and enthusiasm. ‘The author grew 
bolder with each new trip, till at last she went 
everywhere (except op dangerous routes) 
alone. She carried with her the healthy Ep- 
giish temper, her own characteristic humor, 
Every- 
where she sought to do good and in ber later 
trips saw the seed planiedin the earli«: ones 
bearing fruit. 


.... The two most recent additions to * The 
Great Musicians,” the series of musical hand- 
books issued here by Messrs Seribner & Wel- 
ford, are Mr. William Alexander Barrett's 
Buglish Church Composers and Mr. Wm. H. 
Cummings’s promised biography of Purcell. 
Both were needed; both are excellent. Mr, 
Barrett has done good service in working up 
an important and persistently overlooked 
period ef musical development and for pre 
senting it so compactly and cleverly. The 
want of an extended sketch of Purcell’s work 
and life has also been so long a desideratum 
thet Mr. Cummings deserves special thanks 
for his book. He has evidently spent much 
pains and research in its preparation, and it is 
repiete with valuable and detailed information, 
of which the music student will be giad. 


....The last volume in the series of ‘‘ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers,’’ edited by Mrs. 
Oliphant and reprinted by the Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., in fine stsle as to paper and 
print, is Madame de Sévigné, by Miss Thackeray 
(Mrs. Riehmond Ritchie). Iv this book a 
charming subject has fallen into the hands of 
a graceful and entertaining author. The 
same house (Lippincott & Co.) publish in a su- 
perior style of type and paper Professor Robert 
Adamson’s Fichte. The volume, which form 
one of ** Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics,” 
fs intended only to be an introduction, but 
zives what, unless we are mistaken, most read 
ers will find a far more correct and satisfac 
tory exposition of the great idealist than the 
could themselves extract from his eleven sub 
stantial volumes. 





..-.Mary Laffan, if we may speak of her as 
the author of Hogan, M. P., A Nove’ (Macmil- 
lan & Co.), writes with a free and sharp pen. 
“Flitters, Tatters, and the Connselor’’ has 
won high praises, for which we can hardly see 
ground in Hoyan, M. P., which leaves behind 
the impression of an author with some private 
wrongs to avenge. Mary Laffan knows Irish 
society through and through, and spares no 
one, neither priest, liberal, nor landowner. A 
good example is the school exhibition, iu the 
first chapter, or Father Corkran’s speech from 
the church-altar before the election at Peats- 
town. The book is everywhere bright and 
entertaining, abounding in wit and humor, 
just on the point of breaking ont into a broad 
yeugh. 

....A very useful little book and one that 
will be welcome to the great company who 
admire Nathapiel Hawthorne is the Analytical 
Index to the Works of Nuthuniel Hawthorn-, with 
a Sketch of His Life, published by the Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Index fs full 
enough to serve the purpose of a concordance. 
Historical Epoche, with a Syste m of Jine- 
monica, is a manual to facilitate the study of 
chronology, history, and biography, by E. A. 
Fitz Simon. (New York: Taintor Brothers, 
Merrill & Co.) Mr, F. Leypoldt sends us 
a beantiful pocket Reuding Diary a Modern 
Fiction, containing a representative Jist of 
modern novels, together with some sugges 
tions as to novels and novel-reading. 


.... 4 Pickwickian Pilgrimage (Boston : Osgood 
& Co.) is a charming little volujne of letteré 
reprinted from the New York Tribune and sent 
to that paper in the Summer of 1879, by Jol 
R. G. Hassard. We will not undertake to say 
whether the clue which the book follows was 
first thought of by himself, of all mortals. 
Enough that it was an origival thought of bis 
own te follow out on the ground the Pick- 
wickian story, and tell what he saw of the 
places immortalized in that composition, with 
any other Dickens memorabili+ that might fall 
inhisway. He has made a delightful volume 
and ended it with an original enterprise of his 
own, in the shape of a Boat Voyage-on the Wye. 


...- The Mesars, Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
included in their refssue of Dr. Holland’s works 
two volumes of Frery-Day Topics, a Book of 
Briefa, of which the second is now published 
for the first time. Both of these volumes are 
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the arts of literary success, the art of choosing 
a title. These *‘ Topics of the Time’? were 
through Dr. Holland’s editorship a much- 
prized feature of Scribner's Monthly, whose 
reade.'s will be glad to get them printed and 
bound in this convenient. form. 


wee Lhe latest pocket manual we have seen 
isa neat, compact little volume, published by 
the Messrs. W. B. Stewart & Co , Philadelphia. 
The Pocket Manual ; or, vur Writers’ and Travel- 
ers’ Reudy-Reference Book for Everyday Use. The 
Pith of Many Volumes. Rev. John M. Heron, 
AM., edilon. It isa kind of cyclopedia iu the 
vert pocket. The Useful Knowledge Pab- 
lishing Company reprint the well-known Life 
of Freierick the Great, by T. B. Macaulay, in 
a convenient form, on yood paper, and with 
well-cut type. in a style which, considering the 
low price, must be considered very good. 





..-eThe Shakespeare Reading Book, by H. 
Courthope Bowen, M,. A. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.), is an abridged collection of 
seventeen of the Shakesperean plays for the ure 
of schoois and fcr public readings. The 
Chautaugue Library of English History and Liter- 
ature treats in Vol. III The Wars of the Roses. 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The history is 
mate up of a collection of extracts from 
Hume, Gairdner, Bright, and others, together 
with frequent and copious use of the historic 
p:ays of Shakespeare. 





--We have received in a bound volume 
the issue of Littell’s Living Age, the fifth series 
for the last six months of the year 1851, with 
its reprints of choice selections from twenty- 
two first class English magazines, 





LITERARY NEWS. 


A Parer on “* The Industries of the United 
States’? has been prepared for the March 
Maemillan’s by the Right Hon. Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair, M. P. Mr. John Addington Symond’s re- 
view of Dante Rossetti’s latest poems will be 
printed in the same number. In the next 
month’s Ziurper’s the author of ‘“* One Sum- 
mer,’’ Miss Howard, makes her bow te us as a 
poet, with her “ Dream Folk.” The March 
issue also will coutain an article on ‘* The Tay- 
ens of Old New York,” by John A. Stevens: 

another, ** The Last Works of George Eliot,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps; and an amusing 
article on the antiquity of the familiar ** Cock 
Horee.”’ It was fcund necessary to post- 
pone publication of the first number of the 
new Philadelphia weekly, under Judge Tour- 
gée’s editorship, in order to print a suificiently 
large edition. Messrs, Lippincott & Co. 
have now reacquired the right of publishing 
that standard and useful work, “ Bouvier's 
Law Dictionary’’ and the “Institutes,” for 
some tine owned by Messrs. Little, Brown & 
Co. ‘The literary world will soon be en- 
lightened upon questions of “society” and 
pastoral life ou the far Pacific Coast by a novel 
devoted thereunto; viz., ‘‘ Dare,” by Mrs, J. 
R. Glascock, of Oakland, Cal. “ The Sea- 
son” is an illustrated fashion journal for 
which the “ United States News Co.” have ob- 
tained the American agency. It is issued all 
over the world, in thirteen different languages. 
Mr. G. W. Williams, the colored member of 
the House of Representatives of Obio, has been 
for two years occupied in writing the history of 
the colored race in America and will very 
shortly publish the work.———The next suc- 
eceding volume in the “American Men of 
Letters Scries,” “Thoreau,” wif] contain a 
quentily of fresh and entertaining anecdotes of 
all the wise men and women at Concord. The 
Milwaukee ejnblican correspondent staies 
that Daulel Webster occupies some space in 
the book and that the great American states- 
man was 4% rejected wooer of Thboreau’s 
mother. --— Harvard University’s Associated 
Libraries (ten altogether) contain some 259,- 
103 volumes and nearly as many pamphlets. 
Prison Reform will have an organ de- 
voted to its cause, The Prisoner, edited by 
Aithur Kinglake, Esq. We have before 
this drawn attention to the cleverness in the 
pen work of Queen Elizabeth of Roumania. 
Among her Jate aphorisms are these: ‘* Quind 
on veut afflrmer quelque chose, on appelle toujours 
Diew a temin—parceqwil ne contredit jamais” ; 
“To be witty, one must be surrounded by 
wits’; ““The woman who is not ‘under- 
stood’ is generally the woman who does not 
‘understand’ others.” Av extraordinary 
MS. of Marco Polo, the famous traveler, pre- 
served in the Royal Library of Stockholm, has 
just been photo-lithographed, at Baron Nor- 
denskjold’s expense. Some copies have been 
sent to Quaritch (of London) for sale. A 
thiid edition is in press of the works of a 
Russian romancist (of great talent, but hardly 
known outside of his native country), G. P. 
Danileyski. A propos, the eminent scholar, M. 
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the novelist, Liéskof. A mysterious book, 
previously alluded to in this column, “La 
Mission Actuelle des Souverains,” and fathered 
upon that unconventional monarch, King 
Louis of Bavaria, still continues to attract 
comment from the European press. A 
volume on the rock inscriptions of the Island 
of Ceylon, by Herr Edward Miiller, ts going 
through the government press at Kandy. 
The reading public rather shrinks (in view of 
some of his recent work) to hear of yet another 
new povel from Professor Ebers’s pen. 
The King of Sweden has finished his play, 
“The Castle of Kronberg,”’ to be produced in 
bis capital this Winter. Dr. Hunter, an 
authority of no small value in such matters, is 
engrossed with a ‘‘History of Anglo-Indian 
Poetry,”’ from the days of Warren Hastings to 
the present date. -The admirers of the 
free and manly ring of Mr. George H. Boker’s 
verse will be glad to hear of the forthcoming 
collection of his poems, to be printed by Lip- 
pincott & Co. Its title is odd—** The Book of 
the Dead.” The Academy makes a valuable 
summary of the books published in 1881, from 
which we quote the following: 

“The new books published in 1881 number 
4,110, the new editions 1,296; total, 5,406, as 
compared with 5,708 in 1880. The decrease ts 
considerable and is more noticeable as follow- 
ing upon a decrease in 1879, when the total 
was 5,834. It is interesting to observe that 
nearly one-sixth of all the books are published 
in December. Juveniles have fallen very 
heavily. So have miscellaneous, including 
pamphlets, and political economy to a less ex- 
tent. The great advance is in novels, in his- 
tory, and in belles lettres. Only 111 volumes of 
poetry were produced during the year, as 
against 416 novels. It must be remembered 


that these classes are somewhat roughly 
formed.”’ 


























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently tntre- 
duced into the stze and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sor the present, at least, give the measures of bookein 
this list i inches and quartera. The number frat 
given {3 the length.) 


A Study in First Principles. By 
nm P. Bowne, author of “Studies 
in Theta. "Shx64, Pp. xiii, 534. New York: 
Harp er 

Great Moves and Those who Achieved 
Them by Henry J. Nicoll, author of “Great 
Orators,”” ete. ith thirteen portraits. 74 
S516. POs 487. TRE GOMID. .cccrcocnceccecescessse 

Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 1830—1885. Fd- 

uted by Prinee — Me‘ternich. The 
papers classified and arranged by " 
linkowetrim. Translated by Gerard W. 
Smith. Vol. UL Tgx54, pp. xii, 313. The 
WI Ce cw ewww wewocesescesoes 

The Fur 4 # - MacNicnks By William Biack, author 
oft: 6 Wings.” ete. With fllnatrations. 
Osx oe Dp lit The ae beeseesnce 

Shakespeare’s Comedy the Merry Wives 

Windsor. Edited, a4 notes, by Wiliam 
Rolfe, AM. With’ engravings. 65(x5, pp. 173. 
The same $0 60 

One May-Day. A Sketch in Summer Time. A 
Novel. By Miss Grant, author of “ The Sun- 
aid, ” eo. (Fran nar iaeenry. No. 

.) 11'4xS44, paper, pp. 61. Yio one 
sari By Ellen E. miner. (Mustratea Biog- 
rapaijes of. he Great Artists.) x5'6. DP. 
xiv, 88. York: Scribner & We ford. 
Tondon: } Al Low, Marston, See & 


Motephyeice. 


tena. ‘By William He Cagninss ma te 
Musicians. Edited by Francis Hueffer.) 734 
x64, pp. vilf, 124. The sa: 

English Church Composers. By Willi 
Barrett. (The ores Cormposers. Edited by 
rancis Hueffer.) 73¢x5!¢. pp. vil, 179. The 

mer vee sof PEs Polity. Tilustrated by 

ciples of f Modern 


Congrecationalism 
and applied to Certain Impcriaut Practical 


100 


125 





Divoree and Divo oa, especiall = 
the United States. ice. Be Theoanre Dw 4 
Second edition, revised. 8x5'4, pp. 328. 


same 
ares 2 -Day ey Tegics. . Book <n By J. 3. 
werent 7x5, ‘Dp. xi, B07, xi, 370. The s Aine 


Memories of A aeupte Ba Extracts from 
the et and Letters of Caroline Bot OF 
P from 1 


enjerrick, Cornw: x3 p 

ted by Horace N. yy Lanse zavel, 

878. Philadelphia: J. Cott te Oo. 
. “Gare of the atonement oo tlustrations. 
x5, on vingtons. ew 
: tho homas Whittaker. ..............0.c0.+ 
mip Van Yaa bat aa end Sarrd Sketches. By Wash- 
iow weses 


pf 

Deru i Rnowledes i Putibehing Co. aii 
The Farmer's Annual 5 oye Book for "1882. Pre 
i onkins Ph. § A C4. fewible or R 

w York: D. Appleton & Ce. : 

wane? Wheels. The Wheelman’s Annual for 
Fe x5, Tr, pp. 136. Salem, Mass.: 
ur 


a 4 Ps chology; or, The Setenee of Mind 
peri By Laure’ Hickok, 
D Pe Lb Revised. Me x ‘the co-operation 

of 


Amherst Coileze “iM x! Ral. 
Ginn, Heath Ieee wi bp 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED: 


MOTTOES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


as given in Texts of Sermons preached in the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 


By Rev. HENRY A. BOAKUMAN, D.D. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. $1.50. 


E. CLAXTON & CO, 
930 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








4 Romance king Origina Beaut sone 
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judgmen: ves. 
Her fate affords @ at ye illustration of the horritie 
injustice Iseein this the‘ 
te Nature,’ not oul o ~ oF o aie eharacters, but of their 
avers ee ow 

a 4 Restutess 
wiit be sent pos receipt tor 
price. «Publishers 

Weg EID ew York. 





LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOK CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Books bones or ae New Books at Mberal 

discounts. large stock of new French 
Books. The “Book Hunter, by J. Hil) Burton. : 
$2.00. Postage, 10 ce 

ROBERT A. "TRIPPLE, Publisher, 
15 and 17 North 13th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ett? TES, > Ll We ys send 1 dozen Be 
Aibuin Ver ma ietee ay tt Jes, 1 Specie 





marta ns with iors 
iscellany Publishing Co., 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


FLORID and GEORGIA.— Fer in- 


formation abeut these 
States read the Savannah MoRNING News. WEEKLY 
(mammoth & page sheet), $2. year; Daily, $10 a year. 
The best papers in the South. Sample copies, 5 cents. 
Address 
J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


PATENTS 


nese —— to act as Solicitors Lente — 














Copyrights, etc., for the 
France, an a We 
Save had A re years’ expe ence, 
ed through us are noticed in the Scr- 
ENTIFIC a s large and splendid illus 
trated weekly paper, $3.20ayear,shows the 
of Science, is very interesting, and has an enormous 


circulation. Address MUNN & CO., Patent Solici- 
tors, Pub’s. of fee ae 4 AMERICAN, 87 Park Row, 
NewYork. Hand book about Patents free. 


An Interesting Book of Reminiscences. 


MEMORIES OF 


OLD FRIENDS, 


Being Extracts from the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 


Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. 
Extra cloth. 


12mo. 


Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 
$1.50. 


—~———_200———- 


This volume contains Recollections, Cenversati 


adot 


and A ol CARLYLE AND mis Wrre—SrTrxiree— 





Mriz—EDWARD IRVING—SHELLEY—CALVERT—DAVIES GILBERT—JOSEPH W9is¥—EMERSON—THE COLERIDGES—Sim 
Jouxy BowRING—SrDGWICK—WHEWELL—BISHOP STANLEY—BUNSEN—GVIZO1T—SIR J. ROSS—PROFESSOR Owxr—- 
Worpsworta—Sm B. dE La Becse—DicKeNs—LaNpOR—LORD RoOssE—DR. LLOYD—TENWYSON—ELIZADETR Fry— 
Houmas Huxt—Sm FowE_y Buxror—Grorce RICHMOND—LORED LAWRENCE, ¢te., ete. 


“There are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful book; but Mr. Pym must have the credit 
(since the author herself is past reeciving it) of having provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—London 


Atheneum. 
“a very delightful book.”—Pall Mal Budget. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, er will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS IN MARK 
eontinue through all of 1882. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars ts 
Lyman Abbott's Popular illustrated 


Mark and Luke in one vol, Postpaid, $1 75. 
A.8. BARNES & co. Publishers, New ¥ ork. 


HARPER’S PERIDOICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... 4 00 
PAnpEns BAZ 41 WASt EY, “ ae * i 
ARPES " AGEN, PROPER, “  :...... ; 


on Speselit of nine certs. 
BARPER & BROB.. Franklin Square. N. ¥. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE CHURCH PRAISE BOOK. 


COMPILED AXD ARRANGED BY 


Rev. M. W. STRYKER and HUBERT P. 
MAIN, 











This new book, now offered to all Cristion congre 
gations, contains 728 Hymns and 487 Tur: 

Patient thought and care have been nine n hoth to 
the lyrical and devotional character of its words and 
to thestrength and suitability of its music. The weil- 
worn and well-wearing tunes of the American Church 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Streot, | 81 Rardolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


are the Publishers. ow wm bn yee solicit for the 
work a thoro ion, and, upon request, 
they will mail, to any oases, @ circular oivine ful 
specimen of page, paper, etc. 
Asingle copy of the book will be furnishe:! for in- 
egpection to any Pastor or Church Committee, to be 
returned if vot adopted. 


Price, $1.25 each, by Mail. 
Bor introduction, in avy quantity, $1 each. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 


Perkins’s Graded Anthems. 


anew Anthem Book by H. S Perkins, intended tc 
supply choirs of ordinary ability with fresh, attractive 
anthems from the best popular composers, free from 
technical difficulty, and yet of an interesting charac- 
ter. Contains about one hundred different pieces, ts 
full music «ize, and ts the largest and cheapest An 
them Book ever published. Notice the low price. $1 
per copy; &7.5@ per dozen Specimen pages free 
on receipt of application. 


Improved Musical Catechism. 


A new, short, easy Catechism, with illustrations, by 
H. L. BrLiock. With the help of this little book 
mothers can easily teach their ehildren the elements 
of music in so simple and plain a manner as to impart 
to young children facility im sight reading. More 
than filis the place of every other Primer or Cate 
chism. Priee 30 cents. 


Art of Reading Music. 


An entirely new method for the use of schools und 
private pupils to develop rapid reading in vocal 
musie. The exercises are thoroughly practical and 
progressive, embrac!ng all the varied vooal forins, 
from the simplest tothe most oomplex. This 1s the 
first attempt to present in a lucid and comprehensive 
manner that branch ef music which {s most trouble- 
some to every student. Part I. price 40 cents. Part 
II, price 50 cents. Copies of any of the above maile 
on receipt of price. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 
23 Union Square. New York City. 





EDUCATION. 


BEST TEACH AMEnIay AND FOREN, 


tion form, mailed for stamp. 
.W. SCH i A. M., Secretary, Amer 
ican School Institute, 7 East 14th St. N.Y. 








Sajesmen,etec. § 
stamp,. CORB’ 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


VALENTINES. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL LEADING MAKERS, 


Prang, De la Rue, Hildesheimer, Ob- 
pacher, and others. 
Mail Orders receive ezreful attention. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


#85 PROABY fu SET? 





ORK, 





DIARIES FOR 1882. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Maid Lane, N. ¥., 


s $F PRIATE AND MANUF AOTU amd 
fe igre 1NG-BACK ACCOUNT BOOKS. 


of fret clase Stationery, W siete Pas. 
Scrap Books, Expense Books a 
ree ae cue ards, | ae gk Wallets, ete. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


OPPRESSION OF THE JEWS IN 
RUSSIA. 








THE terrible persecutions suffered by the 
Jews of Russia, which have been described 
from time to time in the English and 
American press and which have driven 
many of the hated race into exile, have 
aroused the public sentiment of England 
aud America, and large meetings were held 
last week in London and New York to ex- 
press it. The very full accounts given in 
the London Times early in January of the 
outreges committed on the Jews in South- 
ern Russia created a feeling of indignation 
and of sympathy in England which found 
expression at an influential meeting beld in 
the Mansion House. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal Manning, Canon 
Farrar, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. Mor- 
ley, and others were present and resolutions 
were adopted declaring that, ‘‘ while we 
disclaim the right to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia and desire the 
preservation of amicable relations with that 
country, it is our duty to express the opin- 
ion that the laws of Russia concerning the 
Jews tend to degrade her in the eyes of 
Christians.” Subscriptions were opened 
and £26,000 was made up in a few days. 

Mayor Grace, of New York, presided over 
the American meeting, Wm. M. Evarts, 
Dr. Jolin Hall, and others delivering ad- 
dresses. Resolutions were adopted express- 
ing iudignation at the bad treatment of 
Russian Jews and appealing to the Govern- 
ment at Washington to use its influence at 
St. Petersburg to stay the hand of persecu- 
tion. The American Evangelical Alliance 
has also uttered a protest against the out- 
rages inflicted in Warsaw, Kieff, Odessa, 
aud other places, ‘The Russian press ex- 
presses indignation at what it regards as the 
intermeddling of the English people. 

The carefully compiled accounts given in 
the London Zimes of the sufferings of the 
Hebrew subjects of the Czar state that 
people outside of Russia have not the faint- 
«t conception of the extent and character 
of ie outbreaks against the Jews in South 
and West Russia during the past year. The 
territory extending from the Baltic to the 
Black Sea, as large as the British Isles and 
France combined, has been a scene of bor- 
rors only equaled in the midst of War or in 
mediaeval times. 

‘‘Men ruthlessly murdered. tender in- 
fants dushed to death or roasted alive in 
their own homes, married women the prey 
of a brutal lust that bas often caused their 
death, and young girls violated in the sight 
of their relatives by soldiers, who should 
have been the guerdians of their honor— 
these have been the deeds with which the 
population of Southern Russia has been 
stained since last April. In the face of 
these horrors loss of property is of little 
moment, yet they have been accompanied 
by the razing of whole streets inhabited by 
Jews, by the systematic firing of the Jewish 
quarters of townsin Western Russia, snd 
by the pillage of all the property on which 
thousands of Jewish families were depend- 
eut for existence.” 

Many Russian towns summarily drove 
the Jews from their dwellings, sent them 
forth as wanderers, exposed to the cruelties 
of a hostile population and ruthlessly de- 
stroyed their property, the authorities 
standing by indifferently while carnage and 
pillage went on. The sufferers were led to 
believe that all this violence was the result 
of a ukase issued at St. Petersburg, and, 
‘*so far from publicly expressing reproba- 
tion of these outrages, the minister has 
issued a rescript clearly betraying that the 
Russian authorities fully share the prejudice 
of the mop and contemplate adding to the 
burdens und inequalities which have been 
the direct cause of the emiltered feellug 
that has led to these disorders.” 

The rising is supposed to have been insti- 
gated by Panslavist emissaries from Mos- 
cow and by the example of the German 
Auti-Semitics. Afier the assassination of 
the Czar fears were expressed of an out- 
break in Elizabethgrad, and leading Jews 
applied to the governor for protection. 
The rising bezan April 27th and the Jewish 
quarters weie soon demolished, The mil- 
iinry, called out for protection, soon joined 
the mob. Five bumdred houses and one 
hundred shops were destroyed and prop- 
er! worth 2.000,000 roubles was stolen or 
ry Ded ip two days. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


—_————— 


Widespread accovnts of this outrage and 
placaril: from Moecow, stating that the 
Czar had giver his orthodox subjects the 
property of the Jews, led to the inception 
of systematic attempts at spoliation. The 
time for attack was announced among the 
populace a few days beforehand. May 8th 
8 riot broke out in Kieff, of whose popula- 
tion of 140,000 at least 20,000 are Jews. 
There was notice of the intended riot and 
the Jews besought the governor for protec- 
tion; but he bluntly refused and said he 
would not trouble the soldiers for a pack of 
Jews. The first act of the mob was to 
storm the dram-shops and inflame them- 
selves with liquor. They killed four Jews 
and violated twenty-five women and girls, 
of whom five died of their injuries. A 
child of three was thrown from a window 
and fell dead in front of a file of Cossacks. 
At last, when several houses were set on 
fire, the military received orders to make 
arrests, which they proceeded to execute 
with much vigor, making 1,500 prisoners, 
among whom 150 were Jews, arrested for 
protecting their lives and properties. No 
less than 2,000 Jews were left without shel- 
ter by the dismantling or the burning of 
their houses, and for the relief of immedi- 
ate necessities a Kieff committee soon after- 
ward had to disburse the sum of £380,000. 

At Berezawka, while the Jews were at 
synagogue, the mob attacked their wives 
and daughters, twelve of whom lost their 
lives, Of the men who came to their de- 
fense three were killed. At Konotop and 
Wassilkov wooden crosses were placed in 
front of the doors of Christians, in order 
that their houses might be spared when the 
attack began. A Jew innkeeper, who was 
forced to open his wine-cellars to the mob, 
was requited by having his wife and six 
children brutally murdered in his absence. 
Everywhere the impression prevailed 
amovg the Orthodox that the Czar had 
ordered the onslaught. 

‘“‘At Wasilgio the mayor even read a 
copy of the supposed ukase to the citizens, 
and a riot would have ensued bad not the 
village priest done his duty and declared 
his belief that no such ukase existed. At 
Aicxandrovsk, on the banks of the Dnieper, 
the operatives carried out what they thought 
to be the will of the Czar on May 13th, 
rendering 800 out of the 400 Jewish families 
of the place homeless and destroying prop- 
erty to the amount of 400.000 roubles. As 
usual, the riots were previously announced 
and the appeal to the governor to send for 
additional troops proved fruitless. Even 
after the riots had commenced a telegram 
dispatched to the capital town of the pro- 
vince, Ekaterinoslav, was delayed for four 
hours by the goveruor before it was sent off. 
At Ekaterinoslav itself a projected riot was 
happily prevented by the issue of a procla- 
mation by the local authorities declaring 
the Jews to be true subjects of the Czar and 
entitled to protection of their property. 
At Polonnoze, near Kieff, a disaster was 
averted by the forethought of the mayor, 
who changed the market-day to Saturday, 
and, on the peasants complaining, he read 
them a lesson on the utility of the Jews as 
middlemen and induced them to promise 
not to molest their Jewish fellow-citizens.” 

The Jewish agricultural colonies in the 
Province of Ekaterinoslav were ruthlessly 
destroyed, though the persons of the Jews 
were not harmed. At Kamichewka the 
Jews saved themselves by their adroitness, 
‘Hearing that the rioters were advancing 
to attack, they brovght the keys of their 
houses to their Christian neighbors, saying 
that, if the ukase were true, it would be be'- 
ter that their neighbors should have their 
property than the rioters, and, if the ukase 
proved to be untrue, of course, their good 
neighbors would return the keys. The 
Christians of the village accordingly re- 
pulsed the rioters, and in afew days the 
Jews of Kamichewka were agaio in posses- 
sion of their property.” 

Within a month after the first outbreak 
almost every important town in South Rus- 
sia had been the scene of violence toward 
the terror-stricken Jews, Itisthought thai, 
if the authorities had caused it to be known 
that the Government did not desire the ex- 
termination of the Jews and had issued no 
ukase, the rioting would havesoon stopped, 
for many of the peasants liked their Jewish 
neighbors. In one town the people even 
recompensed the Jews forthe property they 
had destroyed a few days previously. Po- 
land had escaved the disorder up to th: 
time that General Ignatieff ordered thx 
governor of Poland to appoint commission- 
| ers to consider how the Jews should be 
dealt with, This incensed the populace 














against them and led to riots in Warsaw, in 
which 800 houses aud 600 shops were pil. 
luged and thousands reduced to heggury. 

To add to the injuries received at the 
hands of mobs inflamed by lust and 
liquor, many took advantage of the general 
hatred of the Israelites to oppress and de- 
spoil them in every possible way, and many 
towns sent petitions to the governors to en- 
force a barbarous law, published twenty 
years ago, limiting the number of towns in 
which Jews can reside and allowing only 
a certain number to have place even in 
these towns. The law had not been en- 
forced, and the Jews, regarding it as a dead 
letter, overflowed the limits prescribed. 
From some towns, like Orel, in which there 
were 900 Jewish families, all the Jews were 
driven out, under circumstances of grent 
cruelty. Petitions forall sorts of restric- 
tions on the hated race were forwarded to 
governors. One town asked that Jewesses 
be not allowed to wear silks and satins. 
Some complained that the Jews were Inack- 
ing ir culture, aud yet proposed to shut 
then out of the higher schools. 








-.- the Re.. John W. Butler, of the City of 
Mexico, in an article on the progress 0’ cvan- 
gelical missions in Mexico im the pest ten 
years, gives the following table of their present 
condition : 








Foreign missionaries and assistants...... ecoce 51 
Native helpers.........ccccess.cseee 200 
Conzregations... 230 
Members. .......0....+ +» 10,764 
Probable adherents..........-+-sseceeceescesees 1¢,000 
Sunday-schoois...... erccceccceccoccccccescoocccs 108 
Sunday-school scholars............+.+++0+ ovcece e 8,625 
PII, scree vccccescccssoccccctoccecsessvens 79 
DaP- Segoe) COMOIATS.......cccccccocccsccccccoscccce 8,782 
Church edifices.......... Cocccccccccocccscoccccees 87 
Other places of worship............. ss0..ss00e e 192 
Probable value of church property............ $320,610 
POR Oe acccscccsvcrccesccece eee 12 
Religious periodicals published. os 11 
Their united circulation..................sss00+ 11,850 


Pages of religious literature issued in 1881... .6,071,000 
Ten years ago there were 125 congregations, 11 
churches, 99 halls of worship, 28 free day 
schools, and 28 night schools. 


.---An item sent out from the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission Rooms in this city says: 

** We are informed that Count Campellocon- 
templutes becoming the editor of a daily paper 
in Rome in the interest of evangelical princi- 
ples. Dr. Vernon writes thus concerning him : 
‘Count Campello fsa man of culture and of 
good natural gifts, and it has been hoped he 
might become a minister and do effective serv- 
ice in the preaching of the Word. Entirely 
unused to the pulpit, however, during the last 
twelve years, now fifty years of age, and also 
seriously afflicted witha chronic throat diffi- 
culty, any very important service from him as 
a preacher may reasonably be held to be rather 
problematical. He has a strong inclination to 
journalistic labors and is deeply impressed 
that, whatever else he may do or it may be bis 
duty to do, it is his providential duty to estab- 
lish and direct a daily journal, to be wielded 
especially in the interests of the Gospel among 
his fellow countrymen.’” 

....-Moderator Adam, of Victoria (Austra- 
Ifa), Presbyterian General Assembly, in bis ad- 
dress referring to the cry against creeds of one 
age binding subsequent generations, said 
Confessions, if true, must be cast-iron, for 
truth was as unalterable as the perfec- 
tions of God. Something might be done in 
the way of explanation and a little pruning 
might be useful. A revision of the Confession 
of Faith would no more alterthe fundament- 
als than the revision of the New Testament bad 
removed any of the old essential doctrines. 


«»..Tbe Old Catholics of Austria have been 
sorely disappointed in the answer of the gov- 
ernment to their request for state aid. The 
petition was denied on the ground that the 
Old Catholics hat’ completely broken with the 
Catholic Church, though their clergy could, 
nevertheless, be excommunicated by the 
Roman Catbolic bishops. 

....-The English Church Union (Ritualist) 
continues to gain in strength, as does its oppo- 
nent, the Chureh Association. It has 270 
branches and received last year 2.450 new 
members and associates, making the total 
10,9230. The Association had expected to ad- 
vance the enrollment to 20,00 in the past year. 


...-The English Baptist Hand-book for 1882 
states that 13 churches and 37 chapels were 
erected last year. Eighty-six chapels were en- 
larged and chapel sittings augmented by 
24,000. The increase in members was 5,700. 


... Of the population (1.677,478) of Greece, 
according to the census of 1879, the Orthodox 
Chureb has 1,625,659. Christians of other de- 
nominations number only 14,677 and ibere are 
3,892 non-Cbristians. 


.... The new English Bishopric of Newcastle 
has beeu offered to Canon George Henry Wil- 
kinson, a High Churchman. 
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Missions, 


Tne Basle Mission Society has an tmportant 
and prosperous mission on the Gold Coast ang 
in Ashantee, Africa. It bas eight stations and 
forty-one ont-stations on the Gold Coast and 
one station in Ashantee. The number of mem- 
bers of the various congregations, including 
children, is 4,612, and the whole expenditure 
for 1880 was about $11,000. Last year Mig- 
sionaries Buck and Huppenbauer, of Kyebt, 
a station in Akim, southeast of Ashartee, with 
eleven out-st:.tions and 642 members of con- 
gregation, set out for an evangelistic journey 
through Ashantee-Akim. which is a province 
lying between Akim and Ashantee, across the 
Prab River, and through Ashantee to Kumacsie, 
the capitol of a powerful but cruel despot. 
They were accompanied by three native teach- 
ers and eleven porters. The people of Ashan- 
tee-Akim, are under the fearful dominion of 
the king of Kumassie, and long not only for 
deliverance, but for enlightenment, The peo- 
ple of one of the towns, Amaudra, some time 
ago sent a deputation to the coast, with uoney 
“te buy a preacher.” ‘The missionaries were 
receired with open arms at every place they 
visited in this territory. In Praso the chief 
said, so:rowfully, that he had hoped that white 
preachers would seitle in Kumassie and bring 
peace to his distracted country. In Kome the 
people conversed with the missionaries far into 
the night, and never tired of hearing them sing 
hymns. Obogu, the largest town next to 
Amandra, with a population of 1,500, gave to 
the missionaries a very attentive hearing, 
though at first the chief bid himself in fear. 
The people begged for a teacher to come and 
stay with them. A man from Asuum called 
the missionaries out of their beds at night to 
te]l them there were many young men in his 
town who were longing to be tanght, and to 
beseech them not to pass Asuum by. The 
country of Ashantce was recognized by the 
abject air of the people and the dilapidated 
appearance of the towns. The once flourish- 
ing Odumassie is now divided into fifteen 
hamlets. At Abokranka, eighteen miles from 
Kumassie, the people fled to the bush on the 
approach of the party. and it was difficult to 
obtain thelr confidence. One woman said: 
“Nothing can belp us but your word. We 
may not speak out, but you can do so even 
before the king. We are slaves. Even our 
children do not belong tous, The sheep, the 
fowls, the corn we raise are not ours. The 
king’s people take anything they can lay their 
hands on."’ Between this place and the capital 
are thirteen villages which the missionaries 
visited, but the nearer theyecame to thei: desti- 
nation the more reserved and frightened were 
the people. On entering Kumassie, they 
found some fetish-priests condneting a burial, 
which they subsequently learned was of a 
young girl wko had been sacrificed to prevent 
evil coming to the city by the presence of 
foreigners. Other atrocious rites were per- 
formed for the same purpose. The etrangers 
were well received by king and people, though 
they seemed to distrust their guests. A 
public reception was held, which was attend- 
ed by 5,000 soldiers and a multitude of from 
50,000 to 60,000, all of whom parsed in proces- 
sion before the miesfouaries, the ceremony 
lasting four hours. The next day the king was 
asked In a public assembly, to which one of the 
native teachers preached, whetber Le would 
permit a teacher to reside in the capital. 
The king kept them waiting several days for 
an answer. Meantime they preached twice a 
day to large audiences. When they were 
ready to depart, the king told them that a 
European (a Catholic priest) had asked him 
the same question a short time before and he 
had answered him, therefore, he could not 
answer again. The missionaries were encour- 
aged by this evasive answer. They learned 
that he bad told the priest that his doctrine 
was strange and was not wanted In Astantee. 
When they got back to the borders of Akim, 
they learned that reports had been rent to 
their friends in Kyebi that the native mem 
bers of the company had been killed in Tv- 
massie, and the missionaries had had their 
noses cut off, showing what a terrible reputa- 
tion the capital has ga°-e4 far blondy deeds. 
The missionaries tove that rox ~ miss‘on 
may be establiched in that ce~ter cf influence 
and cruelty. 


...-The Rev. 8. H. “dge-ley, of the misston 


of the Scottish United Presbyterian Chyrch '9 
Old Calabar, Africa, bas paid a visit to the 








people of Akunakuna, about a hundred and. 


twenty miles up the river fr m Creek Town. 
He was favorably impressed by what "e saw 
of the people as to their willineness to 
have missionaries and he urges bis Church to 
establish a station in that country. Along 
the river-board for fifty miles, he evys. about 
10,000 people are accessible, and from Akuna- 
kuva missionary enlerprise could te pushed 
still further into the interior, among the 
populous tribe of Atam. The Akunakuna 
people be found to be very much in need of 
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teachers. They ere, like the Calabarese, an 
excessively timid folk, though they are said 
to be bloodthirsty. Men, women, and children 
go generally without a stitch of clothing. The 
country seems to be a healthy place and there 
4s fresh water. The yam is extensively culti- 
vated. He hopes the Chureb will enter this 
ficld. Jt has confined its efforts to Calabar 
thirty-five years and the Akunakunese have 
just been visited forthe firsttime. A European 
missionary wilh oa native staff, he thinks, 
would do well. 
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The Sr Suniluy-school, 


LESSON FOR | FEBRUARY 19th. 
THE SOWER —Marx rv, 1~20. 


Notrs.—“‘Again.”"—After his teaching at 
Capernaum and on the Mountain. * So 
that he entered into a boat.”—To escape the press 
of the crowd. ———"In parables..—To make 
his teaching attractive ———* The sower.!— 
No particular sower; a sower. © Went 
forth.’—From the compact village into the 
fleld. “ Fell by the way.’—In the narrow 
foot-path which ran through the fields, used 
by travelers and asses, but not for wheeled 
vehicles. ‘* The birds.’.—The emall birds 
were very numerous and troublesome. 
“The rocky ground.’—Not so much ground 
full of stones as thin soil over solid rock. 
“* It had no root,"«The soil being too thin to 




















allow any good root.——* The thorns."— 
Thorns grow very abundant and thick in Pales- 
tine. ———" Who hath ears to herr let him hear.”” 


~—A common formula of our Lord’s with which 
he concluded his parables. It implied that he 
appealed to the attentive and thoughtful. 
** Unto you is given.’’—Not the disciples alone, 
for others besides the disciples asked. By 
“you”? is meant such as earnestly seek to find 
—‘* The mystery.’ —Anything that 
is not enttrely plain, but needs information 
and explanation. * Of the Kingdom of God.” 
—This was a mystery, as the Kingdom of God 
was the new dispensation of Gospel grace, dif- 
ferent from that of Jewish rites, not yet made 
fully clear to the world. —-——“ That seeing 
they may see, and not perceive.'’—This cannot 
mean to teach us that God purposely hides the 
light from any; but that the licht is for those 
that will try tosee. Itis not forced on any. 
The expression is an emphatic one. ———“! The 
sower.’—Christ himself. —** Satan."—Tho 
word means adversary and is applied to the 
great adversary of man. ** Taketh away the 
word.”’—The wayside hearers do not give it any 
aitention at all. —‘*' Straightway they stum- 
ble."—The rocky ground hearers do give some 
attention, hut they do not care enough for the 
trnth to be willing to meet obstacles,———_—_ 
“Choke the word.”°—The thorns hearers also 
give it attention, but do not care enough for 
the truth to give up the world for it. 

Instruction.—A good preacher tries not to 
frighten away, but to attract his hearers by 
making his teachings interesting. Jesus wasa 
great story-teller, and invented his own stories, 
such as would please the common people. 

The sowers are atill sowing, Christ was the 
first sower of the truth of the Kingdom of 
God; but now every preacher fs a sower. 
Every teacher in the Sunday-school is a sower. 

The ground in which the eced {is east is hu- 
man hearts, They are not, like ground, merely 
passive. They are free to receive or reject ft. 

The wayside hearers are the most hopeless of 
all, They are so taken up with this world that 
they will not give the least attention to the 
truth, nor are they willing to consider the 
matter of becoming Christians. 

The one dnty which God requires of men is 
that they wil! give up their selfishness and give 
their lives to him. If a manisso utterly satis- 
fied with a selfish life that he will not consider 
the matter, then Satan has him already, beyond 
hope. He has given himself over to Satan. 
The Adversary does not allow him to uce his 
ears to hear. Heis the man of whom Christ 
implied that some had no ears to hear, for he 
closes his ears. Such aman is tn a most sad 
state, 

The rocky ground hearers are still numerous. 
They are those of shallow corvictions, who 
are willing to listen to the truth, who will be 
quick'y stirred to emotion, but who will not 
seriously give their hearts to God. Going to 
an inquiry mecting orto the anxious seats to 
be prayed with is not enough. Religion re- 
quires an earnest, final consecration. 

Ifa boy ora manis afraid or ashamed of a 
little abuse, of being laughed at, when he knows 
he is do'ng right, then he is not worth much. 
Ridicule is the silly breath of fools and need 
not trouble any one. Think how you will re- 
gard it ten years hence, if you resist it and do 
your duty. Then the laugh will be on your 
side. 

yhat we have most to fear is the “ thorns,” 
the cares of this world, the daily business and 
work and money-getting which occupy our 
time and in which our hearts are too much 























absorbed. Let us remember that there are 
other, duties besides getting a living ; that the 
next world must be thought of, as well as this. 

If the Kingdom of God wasa mystery in 
Christ's time, it is no mystery now. We can all 
understand it. 

The truth is for those who will listen to it, 
not for those that do not want to hearit. It 
{fe a very serious fact that God does not force 
truth on those who do not want it. Heaven 
may be had forthe asking, but we must ask. 





Washington, 


GUITEAU SENTENCED. 


Guiteav, the assassin of President Garfield, 
was sentenced on Saturday last to be hung on 
the 80th of June next, in the jail of the District 
of Columbia. His counsel, Mr. Svoville, had 
been busily employed during the week in ob- 
taining testimony that would lead to a success- 
ful motion for a new trial. The principal 
feature of this testimony was to the effect that 
acopy of a daily newspaper had been in the 
room with the jury during their deliberations, 
which statement was supported by several 
affidavits. Judge Cox over-ruled the motion, 
and, upon District-Attorney Corkhill request- 
ing that sentence be passed, ordered the pris- 
onerto stand up. Guiteau was manifestly 
agitated, and delivered an invective, warning 
the court, the jury, and all concerned in the 
prosecution with the direst vengeance, if they 
injured ‘*God’s man.’’ At its conclusion, 
Judge Cox solemnly proceeded to pass sen- 
tence of death, fixing the date of execution on 
Friday, the 30th day of June next. At the 
conclusion of the sentence Guiteau broke out 
in furiherimprecation, but was silenced bythe 
attendant bailiffs and was shortly rewoved to 
the jail. 

It is understood that Mr. Scoville will file a 
bill of exceptions and appeal to the court fx 
bane with regard tottecase. Heis untiring 
in his efforts to save his client from the gal- 
lows and will leave no stone unturned by 
which this end might be accomplished. 

The close of the trial is hailed with uni- 
versal relief throughout the country, and the 
attendance of spectators at the debates of 
Congress is much greater than when the trial 


was in process, serving as a counter attrac- 
tion. 








Tue Refunding Bill passed the Senate on 
Friday last, and the way is now clear for other 
legislation. A number of amendments were 
proposed and considerable discussion was 
provoked during the week, before the measure 
came to a vote; but its form as passed is 
pretty much the same as when {t was intro- 
duced by Senator Sherman. It maintains its 
three-per-cevt. and the other leading features. 
Senator and ex-Secretary Windom was among 
its most earnest opponents, and its final pas- 
sage is in some part owing to Senator Bayard, 
who, while voting in the negative, was stren- 
uous in also defeating several amendments. 
The vote stood 38 to 18, and of the latter 18 
were Democrats. A number of private bills 
and petitions were presented during the week ; 
but the refunding question dwarfed all other 
mattersand on the passage of the bill the 
Senate adjourned until Monday. 


..--The business of the House of Represent- 
atives during the past week has been of a mis- 
cellaneous character, and, while much has 
been said, it does not follow that much has 
been done. A discussion on Great Britain’s 
treatment of the Irish suspects and of certain 
alleged American subjects consumed some 
time and might profitably have been cut short. 
The contested elections have not been brought 
up for open discussion, and nearly every meas- 
ure introduced has been referred to commit- 
tees. Of course, there was the usual flood of 
private bills, which received but an indiffer- 
ent reception. On Friday the House adjourned 
until Monday, in concurrence with the Senate. 


...-One of the latest rumors isto the effect 
that the vacancy created on the Supreme Court 
Bench by the retirement of Justice Hunt will 
be filled by the appointment of Senator Ed- 
munds. No foundation can be shown for this 
statement and it does not receive general 
credence. 

...-The families of the members of the 
House of Representatives residing at Willard’s 
held a general reception on Friday. A large 
hop was held at the botel later in the evening. 


..It is thought that both houses of Con- 
gress will shortly be called upon to discuss the 
question of a change in the manner of electing 
a President and Vice-President. 


...-President Arthur will give a state dinner 
to the members of his Cabinet on Saturday 
‘next, which will be bis inaugural evtertain- 
ment at the White House. 


...- Secretary Frelinghuysen entertained the 
Diplomatic Corps at a dinner at bis residence 
op Friday evening lest. 
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Aews of the Week, 


A OONFLAGRATION, :, resulting in the loss of a 
number of lives and the destruction of valuable 
property, occurred in this city on Tuesday of 
last week. The bullding formerly occupied by 
the New York World caught fire at 10 o’clock 
in the morning, and burnt with such rapidity 
that in less than two hours the whole was but a 
smouldering mass of ruins. So suddenly dld 
the fire gain headway that a number of per- 
sons were unable to leave the building, and 
perished in the flames. Some were forced to 
crawl out of the windows and several hair- 
breadth escapes are reported. Two persons 
were killed by jumping from the windows and 
several injured. The building was occupied 
at the time by the offices of The Observer, The 
Turf, Field, and Farm, The. Scottish American 
Journal, The Press, and other papers, and sey- 
eral private offices, and nothing was saved ex- 
cept such property as was recovered from safes 
after the fire. The total loss exceeds #1 ,(tN),- 
000, a great part of which is insured. The 
building was owned by Mr. Orlando B. Potter, 
whose loss is fully covered. At one time fear 
“was felt that the flames would extend to the 
New York Times building and others adjoining ; 
but its spread was prevented. A force of men 
are now at work searching the ruins for the 
remains of the victims. 


..The new French ministry organized by 
M. de Freycinet was submitted to President 
Grévy and gazetted on Wednesday of last weok. 
M. de Frescivet, President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Jules Ferry, 
Minister of Public Instruction; M. Goblet, 
Minister of Interior and of Worship; M. Hum- 
bert, Minister of Justice; M. Leon Say, Minis- 
terof Finance; M. Varroy, Minister of Public 
Works; General Billot, Minister of War; 
Admiral Jauréguiberry, Minister of Marine; 
M. Tirard, Minister of Commerce; M. Coch- 
ery, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. The 
post of Minister of Fine Arts, created by M. 
Gambetta, is thus suffered to fall in abeyanee. 


....-A meeting to protest against the perse- 
cutions of the Jews in Russia was held at 
Liverpool on Friday last. A semi-official 
journal at St. Petersburg, referring to the 
Mansion House meeting, says Englishmen 
would not thank Russia for protesting against 
English treatment of Ireland. The lord 
mayor of London’s fund for the relief of the 
persecuted Jews now amounts to £26,000. 


...The deadlock at Albany is broken, the 
Tammany assemblymen yielding and voting 
for Mr. Patterson, the Democratic caucus 
nominee for speaker, who was elected over 
Mr. Alvord, the Republic&n nominee, by a 
vote of 59to 51. It is understood that har- 
movy has been restored in the Democratic 
ranks. 


--+-The Secretary of the Navy bas sent in- 
structions to Lieutenant Barry, of the ‘* Rod- 
gers,’’ now at St. Lawrence Bay, to continue 
the search for the “‘ Jeanette,” if he thinks he 
can be of any service. If he should be of the 
opinion that he can accomplish nothing, he is 
ordered to return to San Francisco. 


....1he6 Austrian troops defeated the Her- 
zegovinian insurgents at the Narenta River, on 
January 27th. Thirty thousand troops will be 
sent to South Dalmatia, where the insurgents 
have beaten the Austrians in several skir- 
mishes. 

.. Oscar L, Baldwin, the defaulting cashier 
of the Mechanics’ National Bank of Newark, 
N. J., has been sentenced to fifteen pears’ im- 
prisonment in the New Jersey State Prison. 


...A reservoir burst at Calais on January 
30th, resulting in the death of thirty persons. 


...-lt is feared that 600 Astrakhan fisher- 
men have been lost in a severe gale. 








MOTHERS, “‘iadividually an1 collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter’s Cough Balsam” the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 


Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etec., ete. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 


AGENTS WANTED. —s_ 
wat GOLDEN 
D Ni ckeatT FuTU RE. 


reatest 











F (or. Warren Haver, and Vass. leerph 
Cook Dr. March. Dr. MoCeeh, Pr. é Le 
se. 
nd ovners. aies > W ZIEGLER& CO., 
915 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ITALI z E -D 

Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million pack-« 
ages. 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


P= 


HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitude and neurale 
gia. MRefreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. CROSBY C0., 666 6th Av.,N.¥. 


Yor sole by Drugg!sts os Mat!, $1. 








GENTS WANTED,.—A RARE CHANCE TO 
4% make money rapidly selling cur New Book, 


New York, by Sunlight and Gaslight. 


Showing up the New York of to-day, with its palaces, 
its crowded thoroughfares, its rushing elevated 
trains, its countiess sighte, its romance, its mvstery, 
its dark crimes and terrible tragedies, ‘its charities, 
and, in fact, every phase of Ife in ag PP city. 
Don’t waste time seliing slow books, but send for 
circulars, giving full table of contents, terms to 
agents,eic. Prospectus now ready and gd in 
great demand. Address DOUGLASS BRO 

58 North Seventh St., Philadelp ih. Fa. 





a Yeorand expeneestoagents. Outfit free. 
' Ad. ress . O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. ¥.. situated gorner North 
Pearl and Columbia Stree 
has the finest location in the city and is ‘vithin easy 
walking distance of Depots, New Capito!, and all 
Public Butlding 
FIRST-( a7 "ASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
AM BLAKE, Proprietor. _ 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilth Street, New Yerk. 


WM. TAYLOR. Proprietor. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 


BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED, 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Rxcuraions leave New York April 
27th, June Sth, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in 
epecial Pamphlet sent free on application. Passe 
pee tickets by all Atlantic steamers. Special 
































‘ites for securing good berths, Tenrist 
Tickets for individual (Savelers in Europe, by all 
sonses at reduced rates. 


ok’s Excursionist. we. Mape. by mail, 10 cts. 
Tos. COOK & BON, 2 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cc. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 


Ee] wy FIFTA SEASON. THE 
E ROP most enjoyable and econom- 
feal exeursions ever planned. 

is All Travel and Hotels 


teclass, COMPANY SELECT. Send for circular. 
-_ E. TOURJEE, Music HaLt, BosToN. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORE TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, DUBLIN. 
BELFAST. AND 16 Ton NDONDERRY, 


New Clyde-bullt steamers me ocibennaien accom- 
modations, but no advarWe in rates. First Cabin only 
to , according to stateroom accommodations. 
xoursions, $110 to $130. Second Cabin (amidships), 
ove thing furnished, @40. “Srcereiona, $75. Steer- 
ge. 826. N No live stock carried. Special rates to cler- 
gymen and favorable terms to parties traveling to 
oer. A ee for pamphlet of information, with cabin 
plans 
J TIN BA LDWIN & CO., Gent Agents, 
aus § BROADWAY, NEW ¥ . 
Parcel a, ages, Freight, and Valuables forward- 
ed to all parts of Europe, at low rates,by BaLpwin's 
EvROPEAN EXPRESS. 


Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 

From Pier No. 20 North River. New York. 
Devonia, Feb. 11th. 11 a.m. | Ethiopia, Feb. 25th, 11 a.m. 
Aachoria, Feb. lsth. 6 a.m | Circassia, March 4th. 8 Pp. 

These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep, or pigs. 
Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion tickets at noed rates. 
Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 

NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
Als*tia...Feb. ilth, 11a. m. | Bolivia, Feb. 25th. 11 a. a 

Steamers marked thus * do not carry passengers 
Cabins, $55 and $65. Excursion tick« ts at reduced rates 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agesrts, 
7 Bowling Green. 


























‘'NYENTS PA 


PRs Par FuMEUR 
BruxeLtes. 








N.Y. 


EECKELAER® 





FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


Distinguished Chemists and Doctors on Medical Chemisirv of high 
— ha ave pronounced these Soa 
fally recommend them to ladies; particularly to mothers, for the 

toht et of bhildren, By the use of glycerine, 80 hea)th-pre: serving to the 
skin, with a pro} 
= ti, Sy ye my 


Agente ‘for the b. 
Sold b: 


ps as unequaled for purity and 


T proportion of the ofl of sweet almonds and sperma- 
on of marvelous an has been produc The 

same As ot ae f American manufacture. Sole 
. Ee alies toe A & CO., 30 North William St, 
Goods Dealers every where. 
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NOTICES. 


@@" All commurications for the Eéitcrial. Literary 
Fews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be nd+)«¢ssed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&#™ Ai: con xunications for the Commercial De 
prrtment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
communications trom subscribers and advertisers 0 
THe INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t#~ Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
INDFPENDENT. 

t2 No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
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WORSE THAN A TURK. 


CHRISTIAN England and Ohristian Amer- 
ica do well to hold iodigvation meetings 
over the outrages in Christian Russia against 
the Jews. It would have been better if 
they had begun sooner, when the spirit of 
hate was generated in Germany, and the 
disfranchisement and spoliation of a race 
were sought not so much on account of 
their religion as of theirtmift. ‘This move- 
ment, though it developed, thanks to gov- 
ernpmen! interference, little of the violence 
which has blackened many a Russian town 
and ruined many a Russian family of the 
Hebrew race, was as a torch set to a pow- 
der magazine. The civilized world does 
not fully understand how much of barbuar- 
ism still exi-ts in the wide domain of the 
Ozar. The scenes of terror, of which a 
faint idea is given on another page, which 
prevailed in Southern Russia io the last 
nine months of 1881 show how easy it is 
to rouse in the ignorant masses a passion 
whicb recks as little of consequences as the 
gnawing hunger of the wolf, 

A few years ago Russia was 80 agonized 
at the atrocities committed against Chris- 
tians in Turkey that it waged a war in the 
interests of humanity. It would be hard to 
say, however, whether the Turk or the 
Russian has excelled in the diabolism of 
persecution. In the mobs wiiich bave 
razed and ruined the property and person 
of the Russian Jew were, engaged, it weuld 


seem, all classes—the civilian and the 
soldier, the magistrate and the citizen, the 
ruler and the ruled. How much worse was 
the Kurd tu Bulgaria than the Cossack in 
the South of Russia? How has the course 
of the Czar compared with that of the Sul- 
tan, whose country was dismembered for 
his supineness? If there be any advantage 
to either, the Turk has it. 

If the Russian rulers were not as blind as 
bats, they would see that, instead of secretly 
conniving at the extermination cr expatria- 
tion of the Jew, they should encourage him, 
as a most valuable constituent of the popu- 
lation of theempire. He is willing to enter 
into any department of industry. He was 
complained of as engrossing the business of 
the shop, but no one remembered that, owing 
to the numberless restrictions against him, 
he was compelled for bis own welfare and 
for social reasons to herd in thickly-settled 
places. When agriculture, under many dis- 
advantages, was opened to him, be turned 
to it with alacrity. But how has.he fared 
asx farmer? He has seen bis crops rot on 
the ground or consumed by the malice of 
av incendiary and peasants dare not enter 
his employ. Here are conditions as hard as 
Pharaoh imposed on the children of Israel. 
Why, in the name of common sense, is the 
government appointing commissions, of 
provincial narrowness and prejudices, to 
consider how the Jews shall be treated? Is 
there uny question that, as he is not a slave, 
he should be treated as a citizen? 

**Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions? fed with 
the same food, hurt with the same weap- 
ons, sulject to the same diseases, healed 
by the same means, warmed and cooled by 
the same Winter and Summer as a Chris- 
tian is? . . . If a Jew wrong a Chris- 
tian, what is his humility? Revenge. If a 
Christian wrong a Jew, what should his 
sufferance be, by Christian example? Why, 
revenge. The villany you teach me,” let 
the Russian ponder this wisdom of Shy- 
lock, ‘‘I will execute, and it shall go bard 
but I will better the instruction.” 





TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD has published an 
article in The Advance of January 26th, 
1882, in which he assigns two reasons 
aguivst the taxatian of church property, in 
common with other property, neither of 
which do we regard as sound. 

The first reason is the alleged fact ‘‘ that 
nothing would be gained by the taxation of 
churches in the way of an equal and exact 
distribution of the burdens of goverument.” 
In support of this view Dr. Fairchild pro- 
ceeds to say: ‘‘ Those who build and sus- 
tain the churches would divide among 
themselves the taxes assessed upon church 
property, and would pay eseentially the 
same taxes as at present, The. property- 
holders in every community are the sup 
porters of the churches. It cannot be a 
matter of any consequence to them, so far 
as the amount of their tax is concerned, 
whether they pay the whole as assessed 
upon their private property or pay a part 
in an assessment upon the churches in 
which they are interested. The aggregate 
must be the same.” 

This argument would be good, so far as it 
goes, if it were true that all taxpayers were 
also voluntary supporters of churches. 
Tis, however, happens not to be the fact. 
It is not true that even a majority of tax- 
payers are voluntary contributors to church 
expeoses. The larger proportion of them 
do nothing for the support of churches, ex- 
ce}t in the indirect and compulsory way of 
paying an increased rate of taxation on 
their property, as the necessary consequence 
of exempting church property from taxa- 
tion, They have no relation to any church, 
They do not attend any church on the Sab- 
bath aud have no sittings in any church. 
We are sorry that this is so; yet our sorrow 
does not change the fact. 

Now, in respéct to these non-church- 
going taxpayers, who, as we think, are the 
majority of taxpayers, Dr. Fairehild’s first 
reason will not hold good. Tax exemption 
of churches means increased taxation to 
them. They are compelled indirectly to 
contribute to the suppport of: churches 
whioh they do not attend, and sometimes 
to the support of religious “principles in 





which they do not believe. The aggregate 
of church property in the United States in 





1870 was $354,483,581; and, if all this prop- 
erty be exempt from taxation, then it does 
not take much arithmetic to see that an in- 
creased tax-burden must be imposed upon 
property that is taxed. A part of this in- 
creased burden is levied upon that large 
class of taxpayers who bave no church re- 
lations, and who, as we think, may justly 
complain that they are compelled by law to 
bear an increased taxation to make up for 
the deficiency arising from the exemption 
of church-property. We do not believe in 
the compulsory support of religion, whether 
directly or indirectly. 

‘The other reason of Dr. Fairchild reads 
thus: ‘*The church is not property in such 
a sense as naturally to render it subject to 
taxation. The churches belong tothe com- 
manity, and not to individuals, are public 
property as really as court-houses and pub- 
lic-school buildings, and have sprung from 
an endeavor on the part of men of public 
spirit to meet a great public want—a duty 
which the Government has remitted to the 
citizens.” 

The great difficulty with this reason con- 
sists in the fact that its main proposition 
is false. It is not true that church prop- 
erty is “public property,” or that it ‘‘be 
longs to the community,” avy more than the 
property of a bank corporation belongs to 
the community. It is private property, in 
every instance owned and controlled as to 
its uses either by individuals or a religious 
society. The Government does not own it 
and does not in any way coutrul its uses, 
except as it controls the uses of all private 
property, whether individual or corporate. 
We concede that the uses are beneficial to 
the public; but this does not give to church 
property the character of public property. 
If it did, then by the same rule nearly all 
private property would be public property 
aod might for this reason claim to be 
exempt from taxation. 

The plain matter of fact is that the land 
on which churches are built is property; 
that the buildings erected thereon are prop- 
erty; and that all this property, in the ag- 
gregate making a large amount, is in the 


‘strict and absolute sense private property, 


not a dollur of it being owned by the Gov- 


ernment, or by “‘ the community” as an or- 


ganized body politic, but every dollar of it 
being owned. either by individuals or by 
religious societies incorporated under the 
authority of law. The question then is, 
whether this private property, held and 
controlled by its owners and used by them 
in propagating the religious doctrines. which 
they believe, should share with other pri- 
vate property iu the burden of taxation to 
pay the ordinary expenses of society, or 
should be wholly excmpted tberefrom. 
THE INDEPENDENT believes that it ought to 
be taxed, like any other private property, 
and that the religious uses of the property 
furnish no reason why it should pot be so 
tuxed. To make these uses such a reason 
is,so far as it goes, a virtual union of 
church and state. It concedes the principle 
that the support of religion is one of the 
functions of the state, and this we do nut 
believe in any form. 





THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT. 


Tue members of both houses of Con- 
gress seem ut last to have become impressed 
with the fact that something needs to be 
done to relieve the Supreme Court of the 
United States from its enormous pressure of 
judicial business, or to provide some method 
by which the business can be more rapidly 
dispatched. As matters now stand, a cause, 
after being transferred to this Court, has to 
wait for some three or four years before it 
can be heard and decided. This is always 
an inconvenience and often a great practi- 
cal injustice to the parties. The fault is 
not in the Court, but io the amount of busi- 
ness which it hasto do. The business ex- 
ceeds its working capacity, as at present 
organized. 

The bill of Congressman Manning, in- 
troduced into. the House of Representa- 
tives, proposes. to meet the difficulty by 
dividing the Court into thtee branches, 
each consisting of three judges, and by 
dividing. the judicial business into three 
classes. of cases, and giving to each braneb 
one of these classes and muking its decision 
final, except in certain cases, which shal] be 
considered and determined by the whole 














nine judges. This would undoubtedly in- 
crease the dispatch of business; but the 
fatal objection to this plan is the fect that 
the Supreme Court as thus organized wouid 
not be the ‘one Supreme Court” of the 
Constitution. It would rather be three 
Supreme Courts, instead of one, except in 
the cases considered and determined by all 
the judges. ‘The dignity and weight of the 
Court, as the tribunal of last resort, would 
be greatly impaired by Mr. Manning’s plan, 
We can hardly think that Congress will 
look with favor upon this scheme. 

The bill of Senator Davis, introduced 
into the Senate, proposes to leave the Su- 
preme Court as at present organized, and 
to establish in each of the judicial circuits 
of the United States an intermeiliate Court 
of Appeals, consisting of a justice of the 
Supreme Court, the circuit judges of the 
circuit, of whom there are to be three in 
each circuit, and of two district judges, 
making iv all six judges. This court is to 
have fival appellate jurisdiction of a large 
number of the cases that are now carricd to 
the Supreme Court. Only a certain class of 
cases, and those the more important ones, 
cap, under the provisions of this bill, ever 
reach the latter Court. The consequence 
would be a reduction of the business to be 
transacted by the Court. The theory of 
Senator Davis is to give relief to the Court 
by giving it less to do and by creatinga 
new court authorized to transact a part of 
its present business. 

We understand that the judges of the 
Supreme Court, who ought to have an en- 
lightened opinion on the subject, are iu 
favor of the bill proposed by Senator Davis. 
The bill may, perhaps, be improved in its 
details; but the creation of a new court to 
take a part of the business that now over- 
burdens the docket of the Supreme Court 
seems to be the most feasible plan for 
affording the needcd relief and, at the sane 
time, exposed to the fewest objections. 
Congress should not adjourn without adopt- 
ing this plan, or some other plan that will 
better gain the same end. The simple 
truth is that the nation has outgrown the 
eapabilities of its present judicial system, 
aud, hence, the system needs to be modi- 
fied so as to meet the present demands 
upon it. 


ANABAPTIST BAPTISM. 


Ovr assertion that none of the Anabap- 
tists of Germany practiced immersion, with 
the single exception of Wolfgang Uliman, 
who was immersed at Schaffhausen, in 1525, 
has been called in question. Zion’s Adrocute 
informs us that it ‘“‘ would be difficult to 
crowd more errors into a single sentence.” 
This sentence embraces ina bricf compass 
the result of somewhat extended investiga 
tions. It will be possible in this place to in- 
dicate ouly a few of the considerations which 
have brought us to the conclusion which it 
expresses. 

We formerly believed that the title ‘* Cata- 
baptist,” as applied to the Anabaptists of 
Germany, was sufficient to show that they 
were immersionists. The Greek preposi- 
tion, xaré, in composition was understood by 
us in this connection to mean ‘‘down,” and, 
hence, we concluded that the term ‘‘ Cata- 
baptist” was applied to these who baptized 
downward or immersed in baptism. This 
was an erroneous conclusion. The term 
‘*Catabaptist” is applied, for example, to 
Conrad Grebel, Felix Manz, Blaurock, and 
others, who are shown by contemporary 
documents to have sprinkled in baptism. 
In short, none of all those embrace!) under 
this title was immersed except Uliman. 
Also Zwingli himself, in the ‘‘ Zlenchus in 
Catabaptistarum Strophas,” Zur. , 1527, p. 82, 
explains the meaning of the word to be 
“‘opposers of baptism.” The preposition 
xaré in composition was here used in the 
sense of ‘‘against,” and the word ‘‘ Cata- 
baptist” describes those who opposed the 
baptism of the Church, and not a class of 
persons who immersed in baptism. To ex- 
press it more briefly, the word ‘‘Catabap- 
tist’== Widertiufer, and not Wiedertiufer. 
The same explanation is given of the word 
by Fr. Spanhemius, ‘ Zenchus Controo,” 1694, 
p. 86, under the Greek word «xatafarriopédc, 
The word ‘‘ Catabapilsts” as employed in 
Holland was regularly ubderstond saci ae 
tegendooper, or & person who op ce 
baptism, of infants, without reference to 
the mode of it. 

We were likewise misled by the dccres 
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of the Senate of Zurich, which in the works 
of Zwingli is cited as follows: ‘‘ Decrevit 
carissimus Senatus aquis mergere qué merserit 
baptismo, eum qui prius emerserat.” We 
supposed that the method of punishment 
by drowning was then first adopted, when, 
in fact, it had been already a long season 
in use. We likewise erroneously concluded 
that it was a mode of punishment confined 
to the Anabaptists exclusively, when, asa 
matier of fact it was administered to of- 
fenders indi#erently and without regard to 
their religious connections or to the crime 
involved. It was a common penalty in 
cases of adultery. Moreover, it could not 
have bad any reference to immersion, be- 
cause neither Felix Manz, who suffered 
death by drowning, nor any other Swiss or 
German Anabaptist who encountered this 
penalty was an immersionist. lo a depo- 
sition made by Mang, iv April, 1525, he 
says: ‘‘Wioever demands of me to be 
sprinkled with water in the name of God, 
him I cannot refuse.” —“Zgli Actensammlung 
eiir Geschichte der Zir. Reform.,” No. 692. 
Jérg Schad, in a deposition February 7th, 
1525, suys: ‘‘And I had myself sprinkled 
with water, and Felix Manz was the bap- 
tizer."—‘' Hgli Actensammlung,” No. 636. 
It would carry us too far to furnish proofs 
that other Anabaptists who were exccuted 
in the manner of Felix Manz were sprink- 
lers; but it could easily be done. The 
penalty of drownivg, therefore, had no 
reference to immersion. This discovery 
will explain the reason why the ‘‘ trumpet- 
tones” to which Zion’s Advocate refers have 
ceased to be heard in the editorial rooms of 
Tur INDEPENDENT. 

The immersion of Uliman is the only 
case of immersion to be met with in Ana- 
baptist history. Consequeutly, it was re- 
garded by his contemporaries as an extra- 
ordinary performance. This is evident 
from the language of Kessler. He says: 
** And when by accident he met with Con- 
rad Grebel, at Schafflinusen, be was by him 
so highly instructed in Anabaptism that he 
was not content to be poured upon with 
water out of adish” (as Grebel was in the 
habit of baptizing), ‘‘ but, entirely naked 
and uncovered, he was pressed under the 
water of the Rhine and covered over.” 
This account shows that bis act was un- 
usual. 

But we are told that Grebel immersed a 
number of persons in the Sitter River, on 
Palm Sunday, 1525. ‘The record, however, 
does not sustain this assertion. We were at 
one time disposed to admit that the bap- 
tisms at the Sitter were administered by im- 
mersion; but we have been driven to a 
different conclusion by the following con- 
siderations. Kessler, who treats the immer- 
sion of Uliman, at Schaffhausen, as some- 
thing very unusual, would not have kept 
silent with regard toa similar occurrence 
on a much larger scale in the neighborhood 
ef his own place of residence. The record 
simply says: ‘‘ They catried him [Grebel] 


out to the Sitter, in order to obtain rebap- / 


tism at his hands.” It does not say that be 
immersed them, and this is not probable, as 
Grebe] had always baptized by sprinkling, 
except in the case of Uliman. A sufficient 
reason for assembling at the-Sitter may be 
found in the fact that on the previous Sun- 
day Uliman had obtained a revelation that 
be should no longer preach in the churches, 
but under the open sky, on the market- 
place and elsewhere. Kessler adds: ‘‘Uli- 
man persisted in this, and those who held 
with him withdrew to certain private 
houses and to farmhouses on the mountains, 
and regarded themselves alone as a Chris- 
tian church and the balance as heathens.” 


We, therefore, beg leave to repeat our 
assertion thaf none of the Anabip- 
tists of Switzerland (with the one 
exception of Uliman) were immersed. 
This position is likewise strongly con- 
firmed by the admitted fact “that no 
passages in the controversial writings of the 
Swiss Anabaptists speak of such a prac- 
tice,” which oan only be explained on the 
supposition that no such practice existed. 
Scores of passages in Egli and Fiszliv 
minutely describe the act of baptism among 
Swiss Anabaplists as >psinkling and pour 
ing, and there is noi the. siightest gason to 
suppose that they cmployed any other 
mode. Everythiuz gocs to show that they 
did not employ auy ot!:cr mode., 

Zion's Advocate refers iv the last place to 
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the ‘* Bekenntnisse van beyden Sacramenten” 
that was issued at Miinster, in November, 
1533. When we called attention to this, in 
our issue of Dec. 2d, 1880, we, like Zion's 
Advocate, had never seen the original of the 
‘* Bekenntnisse.” An inspection of a copy 
of the original has modified our opinion. 
The passage to whieh Zion’s Advocate refers 
us, and which we supplied it in our issue as 
above stated, is there offset by another, as 
follows: ‘‘ The word baptize means to im- 
merse into the water or plunge, and bap- 
tism means an immersion or sprinkling with 
water” (“‘induchinge ofte water-bespreng- 
inge”). That citation alters the case, and 
we have altered our opinion of the ‘‘ Be- 
kenntnisse” accordingly. 

Moreover, no person at all was baptized 
under this ‘‘ Bekenntnisse.” It was pub- 
lished November 8th, 1533, at Minster, but 
so great was the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion that it did not go into effect. No 
cases of rebaptism took place in Minster 
until the Feast of the Three Kings, just after 
Christmas, 1538. In the confession of 
Bernard Knipperdolling, that was made on 
the 20th January, 1536, occurs the follow- 
ing passage: ‘‘ Being asked whether he was 
not the one who introduced and promoted 
Anvabaptism at Minster, he answered, No; 
but that on the evening of the Holy Three 
Kings two persons, one named Bartholo- 
mew, of Deventer, and the other William, 
a Hollander, but he does not know from 
what city, came to Minster and began the 
work of rebaptizing. Asa beginning, they 
baptized the preachers on that same day— 
namely, Bernard Rothwan, Henry Rol, 
Herman Staprade, Henry Wyman, Henry 
Goch, Godfrey Stralen, and several others, 
and commanded them to keep the fact 
secra. The following Tuesday these two 
persons left Minster for Schoppingen, and 
shortly afterward the preachers began to 
baptize.” So, then, Rothman and all those 
who subscribed the ‘‘ Bekenntnisse” desist- 
ed from baptizing until] they themselves 
were baptized, shortly after Christmas, 1533, 
by these Holland evangelists. 

By what mode were they baptized? In 
the confession of Bernard Knij;perdolling, 
that was made July 25th, 1535, we read: 
** He says that John Mathys sent two per- 
sons—vamely, William and Burtholomew 
of Leiden—into Minster and introduced 
annbaptism there and baptized the preach- 
ers.” The preachers received from these 
aposties of Mathys the baptism be was ac- 
customed to administer, which was by 
sprinkling. John of Leiden, in his con- 
fession of July 25th, 1535, tells how he and 
others evangelized under the commands of 
Johu Mathys, as follows: ‘‘ And we visited 
Horn, Inkbuisen, and Alckmar, under the 
command of the aforesaid Johu Mathys, and 
rebaptized all in the nameof the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, with the use of a little 
water on their head.” We, therefore, con- 
clude that the preachers of Miiuster were 
baptized by sprinkling. 

But by what mode did the Muiouster 
preachers themselves baptize? Gresbeck, 
an eye-witness, thus describes the famous 
scene that. occurred on Friday, Feb. 27th, 
1534, in Minster: *‘ And so went the peo- 
pie before the preachers on their knees, 
and so the preachers baptized the people 
with three handfuls of water, in the name 
of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.” 

In view of these and many other passages, 
that we bave no space to bring forward, we 
respectfully beg that Zion’s Advocate, and 
The Baptist Weekly, which adopts its argu- 
ments, will not take it unkindly if we de- 
cide to reiterate our conclusion that none of 
the Anabaptists of Switzerland or Germany 
practiced immersion. The feeble objec- 
tions of The Standard and the ignorant 
bluster of The Examiner do not call for any 


reply. 
Editorial Dotes. 


Tue scheme: of Mr. Blaine for convening in 
Washington a Peace Congress of-ex issi s 
representing all the republics of the 4merican 
Continent, including the United States, with a 
view of coming to such a mutual understend- 
ing as would avert the evils of war and substi- 
tute for the sword the peaceful methodof arbi- 
tration as the meansof settling any difficulties 
that might arise between them, which is the 
gist of his circular letter af last November. is 
intrinsically too grand an fdea to be dismissed 














— 


with a contemptuous sneer. Whether such a 
conference is practicable, and whether, if one 
were held, the proposed end would be realized, 
and whether the co-operation of Congress 
ought not to have been secured before sending 
out such an invitation are matters about which 
there may be au honest diversity of opinion. 
Be this as it may, there can be no question as 
to the desirableness of the thing itself. It is 
eminently fitting that the United States, the 
great republic on this Continent, should take 
the lead in such a movement; and we see no 
reason why the nations of Europe should be 
eonsulted beforeband or should make the 
action a ground of offense. We award to Mr. 
Blaine full credit for a great and good idea. 
He says, in his open letter to Presideat Arthur, 
recently published, that President Garfield was 
thoroughly in favor of the measure, and that, 
but for his untimely assassination, he would 
have put it into effect. He also says that the 
matter was submitted to President Arthur, 
after his accession tothe Presidency, and that 
by him the invitation was ordered to be sent to 
the republics of South and Cvntral America. 
The ostensible object of Mr. Blaine is to dis- 
suade the President from recalling this invita- 
tion. It is certainly unfortunate that it should 
have been sent at all by the authorily of the 
President, if it is to be so speedily recalled, for 
the reason assigned by Secretary Freling- 
huysen. Mr. Blaine evidently intended in this 
letter to defend himself against the hostile at- 
tacks of a portion of the newspaper press, and 
the defense is entirely successful in fixing the 
official responsibility of the invitation upon the 
President. The letter tothe President, while 
forcible as an aryumentum ad hominem, tersely 
restates the grounds on which the invitation 
was originally issued. 


E.Lper George Q. Cannon, the Mormon 
delegate from Utah, who is himself a polyg- 
amist and one of the high officials in the Mor- 
mon Church, in a recent interview with a re- 
porter of one of the papers of this city, ex- 
pressed the opinion thatthe existing excite- 
mentin the public mind about Mormonism 
was intended to prevent Congress from ad- 
mitting bim to aseat asa delegate from Utah, 
and that as soon as this question was settled 
the excitement would blow over, and that 
matters would then go on as they have done 
for the last twenty years. We grant that itis 
possible thet no adequate legislation by Con- 
gress may immediately grow out of the pres- 
ent agitation of the Mormon question in the 
public mind ; but Mr. Cannon is greatly mis- 
taken as to the temperofthe people of the 
the United States if he supposes that they 
mean to let this matter drop by de- 
fault on their part, or that they will not 
continue the agitation and the effort until 
Mormon polygamy is thoroughly stamped out. 
Mr. Cannon and all bis Mormon coadjutors 
sbould understand that the people mean busi- 
ness op this subject. They are determined 
that this polygamous defiance of the authority 
of the United States shall come to an end, and 
that the system of polygamy as @ practice 
shall die, even if it has to die by the sword. If 
the present Congress should fai] to furnish the 
necessary legislation for this purpose, the peo- 
ple will elect a Congress that will not fail. 
The decree is already fixed in the popular heart 
that Mormonism sball sot exist in this land as 
a polygamous system, and the sconver Mor- 
mous understand this fact and yield to ft the 
Yess trouble they will make for themselves and 
the country. Permanent resistance to it is 
hopelese. Bow to it they must. The law they 
must obey, or take the consequences of defying 
it. The time has come for action. 

It appears tbat there is a branch of the Mor 
mon Church called the ‘‘ Reorganized Mormon 
Chureh,” under the leadership of Joseph 
Smith, the son of the original Mormon head, 
that bas for the last thirty years denounced 
and opposed the practice of polygamy and 
even sent missionaries to Utah and won over 
to their faith some ten thousand Mormons, 
who had bitherto believed in polygamy asa 
part of their religion. These non-polygamous 
Mormons bave addressed a memorial to Gon 
gress in regard to polygamy as practiced in 
Utah, asking for the enactment of laws 
that will effectually suppress this practice. 
They claim that polygamy is a perversion 
of theiz system, introduced by Brigham 
Young, aud are in hearty sympatby with 
the law which denounces and forbids it, 
asacrime. Thisiscertainly a new phaseof the 
question. Polyzamy, according to thie memo- 
rial, is no proper part of the Mormon faith, but 
a loathsome and disgusting iscumbrance 
fois:ed upon it by hypocrites and-impostors, 
which, being a crime, should be punished, like 
any otber crime. The whole question is now 
attracting the attention of the general. public 
as it has never done before, and the time has 
fully come for Congress to step to the front 
with stern and strong Jaw, that will make itself 
felt in the suppression of this grose immoral- 
ity. If Congress adjourns without such a law, 
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hen the scorn of the whole nation ought to 
follow it. 





Joupee Cox last Saturday performed his only 
remaining Official duty asthe trial judge iv over- 
raling Guiteau’s application for anew trial, 
and sentencing the assassin to be hanged on 
the 30th of next June. ‘There certainly was no 
ground for granting a vew trial, and it is 
bardly amoung the poseibilities that the court 
in bane, to which an appeal will be taken, willg 
see any Occasion for interfering with the 
execution of the murderer. No criminal 
was ever treated with more judulgence in re- 
spect to the enjoyment of all his rights, and a 
clearer case of willful and wanton murder was 
bever submitted to ajury. Let the law take 
its course. It is to be hoped that those who 
have the custody of the assassin will treat him 
as they would any other murderer under 
sentence of death. The public want no more 
of his garrulous and blasphemous manifestoes. 





We heartily congratulate our opposite 
neighbor, Zhe Observer on its escape frou fiery 
tribulation. though with the sad Joss of three 
of its compositors. ‘Tbe Prime family of 
editors barely escaped with their lives, so rapid 
was the spread of the flames. The building 
was abominably constructed, full of fire traps, 
soaked in oil, filled with paper, and kindled by 
the folly of its owner’s penurious mismanage- 
ment. The only pleasant thing to contemplate in 
the affair is the resistance of the stout party-wall 
of The Times building, which saved that paper 
and all the offices. Zhe Times may properly take 
pride in the event. The new and immense 
buildings now being put up all over the city 
are built ou better principles than the burned 
structure. Zhe Observer appears a das or 
two late, looking strange, with the four inside 
pages made up in The Tribune's type and 
columns. We regret especially the loss of its 
subscription list, and repeat the request, which 
we ventured to make lust week, of our own 
motion, while the flames were still burning, 
that subscribers will please to send their 
names and address to Zhe Observer, with 
their last receipts. The Scientific American and 
some other journals less known were also 
burned out, ie 

WE have the following note of corre@ion 
from Dr. Walker: 

“To THE EpiTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT ; 

“May I be permitted, without at all entering 
op any discussion of the report of the Commit 
tee of Fifteen, to refer briefly to the twice 
made allegation of Inz INDEFENDENT that 
‘the Committee and no member thereof, from 
the day of their appointment to that of their 
report, sought one particle of information from 
the officers of the Home Missionary Society ?' 
Tue INDEPENDENT means to be accurate, but 
has been misled. In alluding, in The Congre- 
gationalist, to the fact that ‘almost the first 
paper laid before the Committee on its assemu- 
bling at Chicago,’ wasan official statement by 
the junior secretary that the Society had no . 
suggestions to make forthe Committee’s guid- 
ance, I spoke distinctly of ‘other applications 
for information’ also. Such applications 
there were, more than one. 

“One member of the Committee, at lest, 
subsequent to his ‘appointment’ and previous 
to the Chicago meeting and the ‘report,’ ap- 
plied for ‘information ’ by letter to one of t¢e 
officers of the Society, and failed to get anv 
answer. He wrote again, this time to the aud- 
{tor of the Society, a personal acquaintance. 
The auditor turned the leiter over to the treas- 
urer of the Society, to whose department of 
affairs the subject of inquiry especially be- 
longed; but no reply came from him. Finally, 
after a very considerable time, a response came 
from the senior secretary, with an apology for 
delay. That letter is quite available if asked 
for. An application for it to the chairman of 
the Committee wil] be duly hunored. 

“The matter is in itself not very important. 
It derives its only significance from IHE IN- 
DEPENDENT’sS assertions respecting it—asser- 
tions, doubtless, based on misinformation by 
somebody who had forgotten the facts. 

“ Yours, respectfully, 
‘*Gzo. Lton WALKER. 

“ HapTrorp, Conn., Jan. 21st, 1862." 





WE thank Dr. Walker for the correction. It 
is valid, though it touches no serious point. 
One would have supposed that, if the Commit- 
tee were about to publish a report of what im- 
provements should be made in the manage- 
ment of the Society, the Committee or a sub- 
committee, would have gone to the rooms 
of the Society and made inquiries and sought 
information with much fullness at headquar- 
ters. Take, for example, one point: the 
Commitiee would have only one secretary in 
service at headquarters. It seems as if it 
would have occurred to them, unless they had 
been appointed to make a preaftanged report, 
to ask information as to how much work there 
was for secretaries to do, and whether one 
could safely get along without opportunity for 
constant consultation. But they asited no 
questions and presented what most people will 
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think a preposterous report. “They praise the 
economy of the American Board and forget 
that it has three secretaries against the two of 
the Home MissionarySocicty. Accepting the cor- 
rections of Dr. Walker's letter, with some light 
upon it from The Christian Mirror, we learn 
that the gentleman who convened the Com- 
mittee asked the officers of the Society if they 
had any suggestions to offer, and were told 
that they hod not. One of the Committee, 
William E. Gould, Esq., of Portland, did write 
to Secretary Storrs, asking for an Annual Re- 
port, and received it, with a polite offer 
to give any information that might be desired 
not found in the Report. He then, after 
some study of the Report, wrote for some fur- 
ther information. In reply to our inquiries, 
we are informed that no such letter is on file 
or seems to have been received, A letter to 
the auditor of the Society, after an unfortu- 
nate delay of ten days, was answered, giving 
the analvsis of acertain sum of money reporied. 
There was this single case, overlooked by us, 
in which information was sought. The Mirror 
says ‘it is supposed”’ that the editorial in Tug 
INDEPENDENT two weeks ago “ receives Its in- 
spiration trom the office of the Society.” 80 
far from that being the case, it receives no in- 
spiration from that source, nothing but inform- 
ation. That we mean to seek from every source 
iu ourreach. The officers of the Society have 
had no knowledge of what THE INDEPENDENT 
might say about it, further than what they 
could guess from the briefest interviews seek- 
ing information aud from their judgment of 
our intelligeuce. Zhe Mirror says the best 
answer that can be made to our objection 
against the proposition to go in debt to pay 
its missionaries when necessary, is that the 
language of the Report said notbing about bor- 
rowing money. But The Mirror well knows 
that the language of the Report, *‘ at all baz- 
ards,’’ means exactly that. 

Du. T. W.CoampBers, in The Observer, gives 
afresh criticism of this sentence in Dr. Van 
Dyke’s charge to Professor Patton: “The 
Sadducee is always a more agreeable and 
generally a nobler man thao the Pharisee.” 
We presume we have at some time made the 
kindred remark tiat Christ took occasion to 
find much more fault with the Orthodox and 
censorious Pharisees than with the skeptical 
Sadducees. Dr. Chambers quotes several pas- 
sages to show that our Lord, as did John the 
Baptist before him, embraced them both occa- 
sionally under the same condemnation. There 
is no biut, he says, of any compliment to them 


as any “nobler”? or more “agreeable.” He 
adds: 

** Still further, the characteristic features of 
the two sects, as far as they have come down 
to us, bs B») means Warrant the favor shown to 
the skep..cs. The Pharisees.as a class, were 
supers.iiious, ostentatioux, and hypocritical ; 


but they were devout and thoughtful and, at 
least, to a ceitain extent earnest, while the 
Sadducees , 28 a class, were worldly, sensual, 
and luxurious, as they might be expected to 
be, since they denied hnmortality and future 
retribution. From the former seem to have 
come the most of our Lord’s disciples, such as 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, while 
there is no record of the conversion of a single 
prominent Sa 'ducer ; and, if we take the ac- 
count which the Apostle Paul gives in the 
third chapter of Philippians of himself, before 
he was arrested by Divine Grace, we shall see 
much to excite respect. ‘As touching the 
law, a Pharisee; as touching zeal, persecuting 
the Church; as touching the righteousness 
which is in the law, fonnd blameless.’ Here 
was a man hideously in the wrong as avirulent 
opposer of the Christians; set he was correct 
fn point of morals and sincere and conscien- 
tious in his convictions, verily thinking that 
he was Joing God service in his bloodthirsty 
violence, He was active, unsparing, un- 
weatled in matters of sviritual and eternal 
interest. and, as such, infiniiely more respect- 
able than any contemporary Sad4ducee who led 
a gav and self-indulgent life, caring more for 
political than religions interests and mocking 
at the Resurrection as an empty dream.” 


These words are well said. A Sadducee who 
does not believe because he does not want to 
belicve, who doubts because he does not want 
to search for the truth, deserves on!y contempt 
for his doubt. And his doubt is doubly con- 
temptible when {it is made the excuse for a 
worldly, selfish life, one that expends itself in 
pleasure and in scorn of earnest faith. Doubt 
only deserves respect when itis searching for 
certitude ; but the belief of the Pharisee also 
deserves contempt, because it also refuses to 
seek the truth. Both the Pharisee and the 
Sadducee, ancient and modern, agree in this, 
that they will not seek for the truth—the one 
because he does not want the truth to prove 
different from what be now holds, and the 
other because he does not care what {s truth. 
Our Lord probably bad more difficulty with 
the Pharisees than with the Sadducees, be- 
cause the former really had earnestness of be- 
lief enough to oppose him actively, while the 
Sadducces did not care for any faith. 

.... We hoped we should never have to men- 
tion Dr. Fulton again, but justice to the Rev. 
(Gen.) T. W. Conway requires it. Mr. Conway 
was engaged, on a verbal contract, by Dr. Ful- 
tou as his assistant in the pastoral work of his 





church. When Mr. Conway asked for the rest 
of his salary for the year, he was told that 
there was no agreement and that nothing was 
owing him. Mr. Conway pressed his demand, 
when Dr. Fulton managed to reply by excom- 
municating Mr. Conway, thus not only an- 
nulling his churchmembership, but also bis 
ordination. By consent of Dr. Fulton (speedily 
withdrawn) and of Mr. Conway, nine of the 
best Baptist ministers in Brooklyn went over 
the case last week, and decided that on every 
point Dr. Fulton was wrong. But what else 
could be expected? By the way, Dr. Fulton’s 
advertised subjects for his sermons two weeks 
ago were ‘Off Goes the Roof’ aud ‘Up 
Comes the Man.”’ 


..--One has to work himself up to a proper 
feeling of indignation at outrages practiced on 
people whose affected singularities provoke 
insult. Such is the case with the Salvation 
Army riots lately reported at Sheffield, En- 
gland. On a recent Sunday a mob assailed the 
Salvation Army procession, as it marched 
through the streets, but did no real injury. 
On the next day the procession was repeated. 
“General”? Booth and Mrs. Booth and other 
officers, occupying three carriages, led the way, 
accompanied by a brass band and a converted 
wrestler, who was dressed In a scarlet uniform 
and mounted on agray horse. The mob threw 
mud and brickbats, and knocked and hauled 
the wrestler around, injuring him so that he is 
now in the hospital, with his lifein danger. 
The police did nothing. Of course, the pro- 
cession should have been either prohibited or 
protected. 

..Eugene Thayer, from whom we may 
bope for other Jetters addressed to a young 
music student, we were about to say is organ- 
ist of Dr. John Hall’s church, when we re- 
calied thut Dr, Hall objects to that designation 
as almost profane. Why ‘Dr. Jobn Hall’s 
church ”’ is any worse than “ The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church we do not see. Dr. 
John Hall’s name fs quite as sacred as is the 
name of our fashfonable avenue or as is the 
word Presbyterlan. He would not object to 
the designation “St. Stephen’s Church,” and 
to our mind a live saint is as good as a dead 
saint any day. Besides, the name of a worthy 
pastoris quite as fita designation as any sec- 
tarian one which recalls the sad divisions of 
Christendom. We appreciate, however, Dr. 
Hall’s point of modesty. J’udor vetat. 


..While we believe that there has been 
during the past dozen years a considerable im- 
provement in the fairness and decency of the 
religious press, we occasionally meet with a 
paragraph like the following from the Atlanta 
Christian Index (Baptiet), which raises the 
query whether religious editors indulge in the 
luxury of a conscience : 

‘*A writer in The Baptist Courier tell us of a 
great Baptist comet that not long ago flashed 
across the horizon of South Carolina, but 
which has now passed away from the Baptist 
heavens and is careering wildly away in an- 
other system. whose center is in Massachu- 
setts. This comet while among us had a tail; 
but one by one the tail feathers have dropped 
out, a little the worse for wear, and the bob- 
tailed concern, in its new sky, makes no com- 
motion.”’ 

..Whetber Hell is in the center of the 
earth or in the sun has not, we believe, been 
settled; but a passage in ‘The Curse of 
Kehama,’’ by Southey, who is, perhaps, as 
good an authority on the subject as any writer 
except Dante and Milton, written, of course, 
long before the discoveries of the ee 
seems to favor the solar theory : 

“For though with our blue heaven and genial - 

The firmament of Hell might not compare, 

As little might our earthly tempests vie 

With the dread storms of that infernal sky, 

Wi.ose clouds of all metallic elements 

Sublimed were full. For when its thunder broke 

Not all the united world’s artillery 

In one discharge could equa! that loud stroke.” 

—Canto 23. 

..We might have known that The Chrie- 
tian Mirror would take up the complaint of 
* proportional expensiveness ’’ of the Amert- 
can Home Missionary Soviety’sadministration. 
It says, what has not come to our knowledge 
and what we are sure is not and ought not to 
be the fact, that there isa‘ wide and deep 
feeling’’ on this subject. Well, let the facts 
come out, we say. Had notthe Mirror betier 
take the matterin hand and prove this expen- 
siveness which it talks about? Will it not 
compare its expensiveness with that of some 
confessedly well-conducted society, like the 
American Board, and give the results? We 
want facts, and not insinuations. 

.--»-Mr. W. 8. Danby, of Carmichaels, Pa., 
writes us: 

“To THE EpiTor oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

“IT desire to give youa stronger case than 
either of those you offered lately to illustrate 
how politics get the better of Civil Service 
Reform It seemed that in the town of East 
Liberty, Fayette County, Pa., no Republican 
could be found able or willing to act as post- 
master, and, though Democrats could be found 
who could ably discharge the duties of post- 
master, the office was actually removed to Alex- 





andria, a town about one mile distant, where 





the office is going still under the name ‘ East 
Liberty.’ Petition and remonstrance are of no 
avail to correct this grievous wrong.” 

....-Mr. Baldwin, of New Haven, has sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary Committee of the Con- 
necticut Legislature a bill that. provides that no 
divorce case shall be heard until after the lapse 
of six months from the time of filing the case, 
unless the charge be adultery, and in that case 
not until after the lapse of three mouths; and 
that where no respondent appears the state 
attorney shall appear to contest the application, 
if he thinks it proper todo so, The object of 
the bill is to prevent hasty divorce decrees. 


.»--1t will be seen that the account going 
the round of the papers of an effort by the 
faculty of Oberlin College to prevent the sale 
of liquors in the city for even medical or me- 
chanical purposes is pot true. A “ druggist” 
refused to stop the sale for tippling purposes, 
unless it should be agreed that it should be 
stopped for legitimate purposes also. They 
unwillingly took him at bis word, consenting 
to suffer the inconvenience, and now he is try- 
ing to wriggle out of his own proposal. 


....We have in Wendell’s “‘ Student’s Edi- 
tion ” of the Revised Version, just published, 
an enumeration of the changes made. There 
are 18,358 words changed by a substituted 
rendering of the Received Text ; 4,654 words 
added in translation of the Received Text; 
550 words in translation of additions in the 
Greek text; 1,604 words which translate an 
altered Greek text ; and 222 words taken from 
the margin into the text; in all 25,388 words 
changed out of 179,914, or 17 per cent. 


.. We observe with pleasure that the minis- 
ters of the country are beginning to speak out 
on the subject of Mormon polygamy, and not 
only to speak from their pulpits, but to en- 
gage in movements for bringing the matter to 
dhe attention of Congress. Congress must act 
in order to crush this relic of barbarism, and 
Congress will act when a strong and earnest 
public sentiment demands action. Ministers 
can do much toward the creation of puch a 
sentiment. 


.-President Arthur, in accepting the 
resignation of Mr. J. Stanley Brown, the 
private secretary who had been appointed by 
President Garfield, addressed a very graceful 
and appropriate letter to him, expressing bis 
regret that he had declined to continue in the 
office and saying that he had delayed action on 
hia resignation in the hope that he would re- 
consider his purpose and conclude to remain 
in the service. 


.... William E. Gould, Esq., with Italics and 
exclamation point, expresses surprise that the 
American Home Missionary Soviety officers 
did not make “ suggestions” to the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen as to what they should do. If 
the depositors in his bank should appoint a 
committee of investigation, we think he would 
be satisfied with opening the books to their 
examination, without suggesting tothem what 
they should do. 


.-Grace Greenwood says, in an article on 
“ John Chinaman in America,” in a late num- 
ber of All the Year Round, that the ideal theory 
of the Declaration of Independence has been 
gradually realized by abolishing, one after 
another, such tests of citizenship as religions 
property, alien birth, and color, until only two 
exceptions now remain, the denial of citizens’ 
rights to Mongols and women. 


... We are glad to observe that the Virginia 
House of Delegates has passed the Senate joint 
resolution providing for an amendment to the 
constitution of that state striking out the 
clause which requires the payment of a capita- 
tion tax as a prerequisite of voting. This 
clause is the work of the Democrats of Virginia, 
being expressly designed to put impediments 
in the way of Negro-voting. 


...Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has now com- 
pleted his appointments of the heads of depart- 
ments, and, although some of the politicians 
grumble, he has shown discretion in his selec- 
tions, and especially that he does not intend to 
conduct the affairs of the city in the interests 
of any particular clique. He has, on the whole, 
made a good beginning, which is an important 
step to a good ending. 

....The shameless speculator who proposes 
to pay five thousand dollars for Guiteau’s body, 
after his execution, and then put it on exhbibi- 
tion may as well keep his money. Even if the 
relatives of the murderer should accept the 
proposition, the public authorities would make 
a speedy end to the experiment, as an indecen- 
cy uot to be tolerated for a moment. 


....-Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney, whose sonnet 
entitled ‘‘ Whittier ’’ we print on our first page, 
has pubJished very little for many years, 
though well known thirty years ago as a writer 
here and in Italy and duly honored in Gris- 
wold’s “‘ The Female Poets of America.’? She 
is the mother, by a former marriage, of the 
poet, Mr. E. CO. Stedman.” 

.. ++ The Braminer reviles the Western Unitari- 
az church which observes the Lord’s Supper by 
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“‘ meditating in silence on the bread and wine, 
without partaking of either.’’* The Christian 
Register retorts that, when the Baptists observe 
the Supper, they compel all other attendant 
Christians to sit outside and meditate in silence 
without partaking. 

-.- The Civil Service Bill of Senator Dawes 
proposes boards of examiners composed of men 
already in office and, of course, belonging tothe 
party in power. Senator Pendleton’s bill pro- 
poses a board of five examiners, of which not 
more than three shall belong to any one party. 
We think the latter much the better idea. 

.- The Congregationalist will not admit that it 
was “taken in’’ by the Leitchfeld Cave hoax. 
Of course, it is not an authority on caves; 
but is it not passing strange that it should 
allow itself to be hoaxed by T’he Observer table 
of denominational statistics, with all its glar- 
ing errors ? 

--The grand jury have indicted Conductor 
Hanford and Brakeman Melius for criminal 
negligence in reference to the Spuyten Duyvil 
disaster and censured Superintendent Toucey 
avd also the directors ofthe railroad. Law has 
a penalty for such ae and courts ought 
to inflict it. 

.-Governor St. Jobn, of Kansas, recently 
said that ‘this Government cannot exist half- 
drunk and half-sober.’? He proposes that it 
shall be sober, and to this end is waging an un- 
relenting war against the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors. 

....A new and formidable danger threatens 
the Chureh of England. Premier Gladstone 
was seen on a recent Sunday to attend a con- 
venticle held in Mr. Spurgeon’s chapel. Can 
there longer be doubts that he is contemplat- 
ing disestablishment ? 

.-.- Tbe statistics gathered in taking the last 
census show that the taxes, state and local, of 
1880 for the support of public schools in the 
United States amounted to $70,371,436. 

..At the suggestion of the Bishop of Exe- 
ter, a society has just been founded in that city 
‘* for the promotion of good manzers.”’ 

...-Buta single Methodist minister in Cal 
ifornia (Mr. Cox) has joined in the anti- 
Chinese cry. 

..2-The Christian Mirror will please scan its 
line from Virgil beginning ‘* Von tali aurilio,”’ 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SusscrrpTions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THe INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in tne 
country which is sold below $2 pcr annum, 
and, if it can be made known throngh our 
friends that Tue INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accessfon 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are ald- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 
ED oes 
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SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known eauals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and trie friend 
and always — true. 





ay. European p 
plica wit the best. Stages and slovated railroads 
bind ts. Famiites can live here on better terms 

than else sew here. 


AN APPEAL TO THE INTELLECT. 

WHEN Consumption takes “hold on the system,” it 
first blocks up the air-cells and inflames the mucus 
membrane, which causes the lungs to become trritat- 
2d; and, if this is not cured, pustules will soon form, 
which will go on and form tubercles, which will 
ulcerate and end life with fatal Consumption. Now, 
when the phiegm first to form, Nature 
makes every effort to expectorate thy matter; but she 
is unable to doso without assistance. Allen’s Lungs 
Balsam has been found to be just the remedy for 
curing this disease, as it causes the expectoration of 
the phlegm and heals the irritated parts, and restores 
the system to health. 


Allen’s Lung Balsam has proved itself to be the 
atest Medivcai Remedy tor Hea the Lungs, 
fying the Blood, ene Restoring the Tone of the Liver. 








It exeltes the phlegm, which Is raised from the Lun 
or reby the 4 Pains, Op ppression, Night Swea .. 
and Difficulty = thing. Ali the above syniptoms 
will Eee se d the whole system again restored 
to healt 

For sale by all Druggists. Also by the Dealers ip 
Family Medicine generally. 
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THE SOUTH PACIFIC MINE. 


In a former issue was printed an abstract of the re- 

rt of George Clendon, Jr.,on the South Pacific Mine. 

‘o-day we publish his report in frll. Mr. Clendon is 
vouched for by Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; H. 5S. 
Henry, of No. 44 Exchange Place; D. Appleton; Mr. 
Kaufman, the manager of the Bank of Nevada 
Agency; and D. Jackson Steward, of No. 21 William 
Street. 


Couron, CaL., Jan. 18th, 1£82. 
G. L. Hatont. President South Pacific Mining Co.: 


Dear Sir :—The mines be!onging to the South Pacific 
Mining Com y are situated near the Armagosa 
River, San Fernardino County, Cal., and bave been 
fully described by Chas. A. Luckhadt, Esq. 

My trip to the mines was for the purpose of verify- 
ing his report and to obtain such information as 
could be procured relative to their value, present and 
prospective. 

The main vein lies in a gulch. with granite on both 
sides, running northwest and southeast. The works 
remain much as Mr. Luckhardt described them, but 
serve to show the nature of the vein and iis surround- 
ings. A tunnel and a shaft 40 feet deep show the 
veln to be at this point 10 feet wide and rich in go!d. 
The granite walls on each cide also contain gold, 
mak ng the whole auriferous rock 20 feet thick, 
Every piece of ore I took from this chamber, 40 feet 
long, Was rich, varying in walue from $40 to $2,000 

r ton. 

Pon the surface, starting from the northwest bound- 


° granite, 
uartz, and feldspar, and found gold in all, sometimes 

astonishing quantity. Numerous cross veins from 
one to four feet thick of pink feldspar run into the 
main vein, and have been worked by Mexicans and 
others for hundreds of feet, by means of tunnels, the 
whole forming an immense mass of gld-bearing 
mineral. First the main vein, then the cross veins, and 
last, but by no means least, the granite rock, encas- 
ing the whole. This granite is so surprisingly rich 
that I took specimens for examination in New York. 
Four hundred feet from the northwest boundary the 
vein is covered by sft granite; but at the center of 
the claim, 750 feet from either end. the vein again 
crops out fh a huge mass of quartz, iron oxides, etc., 
containing gold. 

From this poiat the vein is covered by débris to its 
southeast boundary. 

It is so difficult to estimate the value of the proper- 
ty from the samples of rock nned (some were so 
rich, and none from the vein were poor) that an estt!- 
mate basod on their average would sound extrava- 
gant. After testing hundreds of samples hy | 


100 stamps, the whole gulch, 40 feet wide, will pay. 
With a smaller mill a smaller quantity and richer 


sorting heing necessary; but everything taken out 
should be passed through the mill, The fact that the 
granite contains gold mekes this the more necessary. 
Your superintendent will have to determine how far 
en each side the granite will pay, and then take out 
the whole. 

“sere are mi'ons within easy reach, but deeper 
jp  * -areance « ore to determ n» how many; in fact, 
i wa: “nrprised at the marnitude of the property and 
frankly s ert my belfef that it will take rank with 
the ‘4-producing mines we have. Ithink Mr. 
Luckhardt’s »stimate of the average value of the ore 
$ ) per ton) is within the mark, ar@, tak- 
as_a hasis for calculation, the 





my opinion, warrant 100 stamps oreven more. The 
net yield from 100 stamps should be much greater in 
proportion than from 54. 

ater power sufficient to run 100 stamps can be 
obtained from the Armacosa River, making a great 
saving over the cost of steam. With water power the 
whole cost of mining and milling should not exceed 

per ton. 

Lumber can be obtained tn any quantity from Tim- 
ber Mountain, sixty miles distant. 

The Atlantic and Pacific Ral’road, now buildirg 
across Arizona, will pass Hawley's Station, eighty 
miles from the mines, and_ make a great difference in 
their accessibility and in the cost of supplies. 

I congratulate the Company on the selection of Mr. 
Smith as superintendent. He toroughly under- 
stands his business. Yours, respectfnl'y 

Grorcr CLENDON, Ju., M. F. 


MARVIN’S SAFES. 


ALL of Marvin's Safes came out of the grent 
fire of Potter's building, last week, with their con- 
tents unharmed, in perfect condition. They have 
been tested In this case as severely, probably, as ever 
before. One of the largest size, belonging to Munn & 
Co., publishers of the Scientific American, has been 
taken from the ruins. It had fallen from the third 
story, and when found it was close to the Beekman- 
Street wall of the cellar. It weighed 7,000 pounds and 


contained valuable records and drawings. The heat 

mi away the handles of the doors and the 
dials of the combination locks; but it was otherwise 
in good order, except in {ts external appearance. 
Another 





and reo °rt-books in thesafe a 
in the office of the Sct 


*, containing 2.000 drawings of patente. 
ad not 


In safe of the New Yer's Observer was alan 
taken from therufns. It had been built in the wall 


when t 
safe fell a distance of forts feet. When taken ovt, it 
wes much dented, becanse it ba! struck the top of an- 
other safe. Workmen took {t to the makers. Marvin 
& Co., and. when onened, the contents were free from 
injury. There were manv porer documents inside, 
and they were all in perfect order. 

The Renorter office, with all tts valuables, except its 
Marvin's safe and contents, was destroyed. 





THE WATKINS AUTOMATIC FIRE- 
ALARM TELEGRAPH C9. 


THE abovenamed Company are the proprietors of an 
Automat’c Fire Alarm, which should he placed | 
every bull ing. The Lape ye oy is that when the tem- 
perature at the cefling of the room In which thev are 
laced rises to a certain point this Automatic Alarm 
legraphs to the fire department or sta'ion-houre 
the faci that a fire fs in progress. and. of course, im- 
meate steps are taken to extingnish it. 
ma fire is caused hv snontaneors combustion 
in en unoccupied room. Tf the Atomatie Fire Alarm 
is present, its working is ;rompt ond effective. In 
fact. if a fire exists, no hyman agency bevond the 
Autoratic Alarm is necessary to communicaie the 
‘ac* end eummon asratstanc”, 

The presence of the Automatic Alarm has in many 
cases, in this city, not only saved larce amounts of 
property, tut. by its promptness and efficiency. life as 
well. Had the unner floors of the old World Pn'iding 
been equipped with these Alarms, no loss of life prob- 
ably would have occurred and, without donbt, the 
Papers would have been eaved. 

The saving in insurance effected by having the Wat- 
kins Automatic Fire-Alarm place? in a building will 
very soon pay the expense of putting them in. 





minister ured to say that in his own land no bever- 
age was 89 delicious. It was made of the hest already- 
sweetened checolate, broken and placed in a warm 
snot to melt. When a‘terward put into a farina ket- 
tle, boiling milk was roured vpon it, and from the 
moment when the first drop of milk touched it until 
it was done it was stirred. It was allowed to boil for 
Several minutes,and when it was served in delicate 
cups it was thick and almost jelly-like and was 
capped with whinped. cream. ie is the way that 
Baker's Vanilla Chocolate should always be prepared 


. 





HERRING'S SAFES. 

Wro hasn’t heard of Herring's Safes ? For years they 
have been relied upon ‘o save imvortané bi oks, pa- 
pers, and valuables of all kinds from the flames, and 
we have never beard an instance where they failed 
todo just what was expected of them. Inthe great 
fire in this city of last week several of Herring's Safes 
were in the burned building, and no one of the per- 
sons interested, either the makers or the owners, had 
the slightest uneasiness as to the safety of thelr con- 
tents. Messrs. S. M. Pettengill & Co. had alarge Her- 
ring Sate, which was very severely tested, but when 
ames was found to have preserved the contents per- 

ectly. 

Messrs. Vanderbeek & Son had a Herring Safe pass 
Ln the disastrous filrein Jersey City on Sunday 
night last, which was exposed for hours to a terrible 
heat; but preserved contents with scarcely a smell of 
fire upon them. %$>, too, at the burning of Have- 
meyer’s sugar house, in Willlamsburgh, a Herring 
Safe preserved its contents intact. They can always 
be relied upon. 





Few houses in any line of business have extended 
their trade all over the entire country as have D. M. 
Ferry & Co., the celebrated Seedsmen, of Detroit, 
Mich. They furnish a to about 1,000 per- 
sons and keep 60 commerelal travelers on the road, 


wn 

they sell, which is prebewly one of the 
reasons why their goods are held in such high esteem 
all ove- the land. e would advise all our readers 
seeking information regarding seeds to send and 
procure a copy of their new and beautiful Seed An- 
nual for 1882. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

THOSE who contemplate traveling in Europe or any 
other part of the Globe, either alone or with excur- 
sion parties, will find it to their advantage to inves- 
tigate the numerous factlities offerea by Tos. Coox 

Son, the renowned Excursion Managers, of 
hroadway, New York. A large pamphiet, giving ful 
part'culars of their Tours, will be mailed free, on ap- 
plication, to any one interested. See advertisement. 








Use Brummel’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen- 
= T* H. B.on each drop. Depot, 416 Grand 
reet, \. XY. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HERRING 
SAFES 


IN RECENT 


GREAT FIRES. 


DISASTROUS FIRE IN 


JERSEY CITY, FEB. 6th, 1882. 


“We take pleasure in testifying to the value of 

our Safe, which preserved our books and papers in- 
Tact during the seveie test of the disastrous fire that 
destroyed our premises, VANDERBEEK & SON.” 


PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Every HERRING'’S SAFE in this fire saved contents; 
but the following reference is the only Safe that had 
an unusually severe tifa. It fell in front of the 
burning gas main. The fact that there were many 
very old Safes that saved the!r contents Indicates 
that the fire was not a severe test. The walls fell ia 
forty five minutes after the fireand the flames were 
drowned out by 21 fire-engines. 

“We take pisorere in informing you that the HER- 
RING'S SAFE, which we bought eighteen years ago. 
has been opened, after withstanding the hottest ordeal 
for more than forty-eight hours, and that all it: con- 
tents have been preserved intact. There were in the 
Safe many things of great value to us. 

“8. M. PETTENGILL & CO.” 


BURNING OF 


HAVEMEYER’S 
GREAT SUGAR REFINERY. 


“We were unable to remove the Safe from the ruins 
until the 3ist of January, when, on opening it, we 
Sonne the contents ina most perfect state of preser- 
vation. 

“A Safe of another make, which stood alongside 
of yours, had its contents completely destroved. 

“HAVEMEYER & ELDFF..”" 


A $500.000 FIRE 


IN ATLANTA, GA. 


“ All my books and papers are preserved. The Safe 
- face downward in the midst of twenty odd tlerces 
of la 





rd. 
“A new Safe, of another make, less exposed, in the 
same building, lost its entire contents, they being 
burned to cinders. FRANK E. BLOCK. 
“ ATLANTA, Ga., Jan. 27th, 1882." 


ANOTHER. 


“These Safes were subjected to very great heat. 
and, owing tothe scarcity of water, were hot for about 
sixty hours before we could get therm out of the ruins. 
We found the contents in good order 

“JOHN STEVENS & CO. 

“ ATLANTA, GA.. Jan. 27th, 1882." 

STILL ANOTHER. 

" The Safe in our office was subjected to the heat for 
fifty or sixty hours, but the contents—books. papers, 
and bank-notes—are oy 


FS CITY HORSE R.R. CO. 
“ ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 27 h, 1882.” 


HERRINC & CoO., 


251 AND 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





An Opportunity is Offered 


TO BUY OR RENT, 
ON REASONABLE TERMS, 

a first-class three-story front, four-story rear 
BRICK BUILDING, 


recently built and fitted up in modern style, with 
large Plate-cluss Windows, total frontage 115 feet by 
80 deep. Three fronts yet remain unrented, and ere 
fitted up for the Dry Goods retail business, for one 
occupancy (warmed by steam), and including most 
of the second story for carpet room, tailor shop, etc 
This building is located on the main business street 
in Sterling, Whiteside County, Illinois, and ts sur 
rounded by the richest, healthiest, and best culti 
vated farming country of the West. Rock River 
running through it, furnishes ample water-vower, 
much of which fs now used in extensive manufactur 
ing. This building can be easily changed into a 
manufacturing building for boots and shoes or other 
aimilar enterprises. Address 


pol _LOCK BOX 12, Sterling, MH. 


iKIDNEY-WORT 
4 
' 
;}, Cures LIVER COMPLAINTS, KIDNEY 
DISEASES, Constipation and Piles. 
use it acts on the Liver, the B. 
path = ~~ csr at the same — 
‘ause it (Icenses the whole 
ous humors that otherwise deve EF poco 
Jaundice, Constiy . and Drinary diseaces, 
or Rheumatism, and which in women, disorder €v<i ¥ 
function ge bring on weakness and disease. Li you 
want to be well use KIDNEY-WORT. 















ATeckly Market Heview, 


(For the week ending, Friday, February 8d, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


COFFEE. 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choiee........ 83213 
Santos, Cooice to Best......... pabemibonds 10 @114 
OS eee Srelb chkn ate maa pandas 13 «@2v 

re = i Men aeuthn’ 27 @2 
sob conbaskvedene ree coos 9 13 
Sie unica cbecnesencceneus coese 9 @14 

TEA. 
EE aE ae er. 
icici giciiens. nahtreairh oes00d @i0 
pO ES a IE re ee Li (37 
PN candtessies+ anwoceiee 2.27 @S0 
Oolong..... NS Eee eee eee 015 @6O 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... iivepennene Se 
ORR. —— Cut LORE. acs .sc00c0000 coceee ONGIO 
Scat -cceeenanns evcee —i4 103 
a oreee O2@ OF 
Eee anne —(@ 94 
WaitTr.—Standard A..........cececees 88m SF 
Extra C..... od bebawmeisad 8i1@ 8} 
YeLiow.—Coffee C.... ie nohansmed 74@ 7 
| Cee sesceeee 6i@ 7 
MOLASSES 
i i050 6050<0000 ib stieka neon wed 26 (@30 
a 0. Ee eee -83 (88 
SF GQ ccenctevess cee scsenene 38 89 
I srnickconceksnissiciae se eien 25 (@52 
New Orleans .......... Pianncvaecued 65 Q7% 
FISH. 


George’s Cod (new) ver atl....85 50 @ $5 75 





Grand Bank Uod. ......cccsese 450 « 4 75 
Mackere}, No. 1, Mass.........20 00 @ 22 60 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 11 00 @ 12 Ov 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass......... 773 @ 8 50 
Herring, per box........... ..-20 00 @ 21 Ov 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush....... — @ 86 
Mediterranean........... acne =~ =e 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s...... — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins's. —-—@ 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Phanix....... —— io 250 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’s.— — @ 1 59 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — @ 1 40 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc 
Four: 
Sour Extras...........+.. $4 00 @ 85 50 
| rere angen --- 8350 @ 420 
Supertine Spring.......... 420 :@ 45 
State Extra Brands....... 5 20 @ 5 30 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 5 25 @ § 45 
Minnesota Clear......... . 50 6 85 
Minnesota Straight....... - T1I0 a TW 
Spring Wheat Patents..... 650 @ 8 30 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 530 @ 5 70 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 6 20 @ 6 50 
Ohio Round Toop Extra 540 @ 5 60 
White Wheat Ex..9.,{[nd. 625 @ 650 
Donble Extras Ohio. Ind. 660 @ 6 80 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 590 @ 6 25 
&t. Louis Double Extras... 630 @ 6 50 
8t. Louis ‘Triple Extras.... 680 @ 7 20 
Genessee Extra Brands... 620 @ 6 40 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 675 @ 8 50 
White Wheat, Michigan... 615 @ 6 65 
SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
MO. 2 sccscceseces eeereeee = — @— — 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 5 25 @ 5 75 
Richmond Family........ - 670 @ 700 
Rre Floor: 
State..... esscccescccessse COO @ SS 
Pounsvivahia ..........06- 400@ 50 
Corn MEat.: 
Western ......ccccrccoeee 825 @ 8 CO 
Brandywine .........--. 8380 @ 8 83 
Prize Medal......... cess 800@ 8% 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT 
White ....ccce-co-ss-0-+-- G1 41 @ $1 48 
FR Bisatsdescies cn De te 
Red Winter.....eseeeseee-- 1 4797@ 150 
Conn: 
Mixed,......-seeeceeesseeeem= T09Q — 708 
Yollow ....-.ce-cee-ceeeees— TY (@ — KO 
White, No. 2...ce0+-se+e-ee— 79 @ — 80 
Oats: 
ES 
Chicago ......seecceesccceem 47 @ — 52 
New York......+-seee-ee+-—= 493@ — 53 
RYE. 
Btate..nccrccccccccscece oom = — 98 
Pennsylvania.........+....— 91 — 94 
BEANS: 
Mediums......-....se00---- 840 @ 8 60 


MAarrowS...6-.00-+++ eee o-e5 £00 @ 425 
Wbcendced scans sencdeenen Gee 8 60 


PEAS: 
Green, 1881, @ bbl......... 160 @ 1 65 
Southern Slack Eye, #@ 2 
eS en ----» 880 @ 390 
PROVISIONB. 
PORK: 
Meas, Now.......0--se0+--818 00 @SIS 25 
Extra Primé....0.+-++0--. 1900 @ 20 CO 
Prime Mess........ eoeseee 1815 @ 18 30 
Family.....-csecesseseeeee = — @ 18 50 
BACON: 
Short Clear ... .......... 925 @ 9 75 
Long Clear......... «se. DO y B 
a cccecces BOOS OF 


Cot MEatTs- 
Smoked Hams ........... — 11 @ — 13 
Smoked Shoulders........ 
Smoked Strips............ —-1l@—12 


MILL FEED. 
COR cd cd ctvhiwaees ctsdeess $20 00 @#21 00 
OE, Se | UU 
SO LDS... .ccccccccccccccccccscs 2 OO @ 23 00 
LOD DS... cccccccscccccoccccces SO 00 @ Mh BO 
Sharps ....cccccccccccsccccces OO ) 
Rre Feed...-ccccesesesseess+s 21 00 @ 22 00 
Of] Meal....00...-cccccccccses 89.00 @ SR UO 
Linseed Meal.............22.. 28 WW @ 31 
Barley Meal.....seseeeeeceeee 25 00 @ 27 00 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 6 @ — 70 
Timothy, prime, per 160 Ibs....— 85 @ — 90 
Clover, mixed, ot * 4.2 70 @ — 80 
Oat Straw. + * Lo 4 — 
Long Rye Straw, “ * ....— 1% @ — 8 
Short Rye Straw, “ * 4.2 55 @ — 60 
———a 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery. fair to cnoice.........86 (@43 


State Dairy, pails and tubs............37 @38 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ..... 28 @34 
Western. Dairy, choice to fancy....... 28 @34 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.......18 @3l 
CHEESE. 
Dhate, Pactery,, Biss «ccc ccvccécceesece 14 a@134 
Se SU TUNG. 5 o:c'0cece0scesesneneesee lL (@12 
Fair to wood........ eeceres es 
Ohio factory, flat fine........-.. cee 124(M133 
eee, OR G0 DIN. c 06nk06 06000000060 10 (ily 
Skimmed creamery........ eocceee oe 8 @ 
Full-skimimed factorv......-...seeeees 3@4a4 
EGGS. 


Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 28 «30 


State and Pennsvivania...........ee08 — @27 
Western and Canadian..... ere - 
LARD. 

Western, per 100 lbs........... $11 85 @$1l 40 
CUBR aac «00s:0080 00006000sn00es — — @ 11 22% 
Saree pre aca eece = — @ i155 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 18 @ 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia..— 14 @— 16 
BN: PONS on ck crncnenseece — 10 @— 11 

* State and Western...... -— 7? @— 8 
0 RS eS see eae — 11 @— 15 
VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, L. 1.. per 100.. ....$1 25 @31 50 
Ovions, per bbl.......... eeneece 2 00 w 3 00 
Celery. per doz.......... ccvsace & Oe a oe 


* 400 @ 5 7% 
"2 25 @ 2 50 


Sweet Potatoes per bbl... 
Keets, L. 1., per 100 bunch 





Cabbave, L. I.. per 100...... ....10 00 @i8 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1., bbl. 3 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl.. .......- --» 150@1 75 


Turnips, White, per bbl......... 1 25 «@ 1 50 
Turntps, Russia, per bbl......... 1 75 @ 2% 
Potatoes, new, L.1., perbbl..... 3 25 @ 3 75 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 75 @ 3 25 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRU‘¢T. 
Grapes, Catawba, per Ib........ 10@ lk 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. —@ — 
Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bb].€6 00 @&6 50 


Piums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 

POTD... cascenccecuve Se 8 25 @ 3 50 
Apples, North Spy «ingle 

head, per bbl......... s-ee-eee 3 00 @ 4 00 
Apples, Fall Piopin, per bbl..... 2 00 @ 3 00 


Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl........ 3 00 @ 4 WO 
Pears, cookiny, per bbl......... 2 00 @ 8 UO 


Pears, Seckels, per bbl......... . 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRDIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State...... seseee BYO— 64 


Peaches, Peeled. ........eseee0e 15 (@— 2 
Peaches, Unpecied........s0-002— 5 G— 5§ 
Blackberries...... fe sistenielea 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Dressed, .....cccccccocces 

We-tern Dressed.........see0 - 
Live SHEEC* 

Wethers..... isecemescsesmma C.G@e. @ 
Live LaMBs: 

Fair to Drim@....csccccssceee = B§@— 7 
LIvE CALVES 

Jersey prime....csccecscccceem T4H@— D4 

Buttermilk ..... cevcccsescocee™ £ Ge & 
Hoes, DressEp: 

State, per 100 Ibs.........---- $6 65 @$7 00 

Os cceetimie 7 87 «@ 8 12 
Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 5 75 @ 6 75 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Soluble Pacific Gnano..........8— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. pees. 2 00 @40 00 
“  Ammouiaied Dis’d Bone.82 00 (@35 00 
« 0.8. Phosphate.........29 00 @30 50 
« Ground Bone............31 00 @33 50 


«“ Crescent Bone...........29 00 @31 00 
«¢ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 CO @48 00 
“Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
“ ~=Buckw heat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 5G 00 
Wheat osenee 50 00 
46 Cabbage ‘ hates 51 00 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
* Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homesteud ay ng 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead ‘obacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bove Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cur-load,........6.+00. . 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Snperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs..... eoee 835 00 
Baugh’s Twenty five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:....... ae 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bon 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Export Boue, per 2,000 
Sia boeken Lewenedbastasi’ 31 00 @83 00 
Allen's Phosphate...........+.. 85 U0 @88 
Soluble Marine Guano..........45 00 @48 0u 


Guano, Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70p.¢, 68 00 @70 00 
“os oe “ 8.40 “ 59 00 §2 00 


Guano, Standard or Guanane 


era ae =2 00 @54 00 

Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 81 00 @83 00 
“dissolved, high grade......30 00 @— — 

German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 7 85 @ 8 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)....-. £00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 

100 Ibs........ eles bE ——@18 
Sulphate of Ammonfa, per 1001bs.— — @ 5 00 
Drie’ Blood, per unit.......... -— — @3 6% 


6 
ASHES.—We quote —@5j cents for Pot 
and —@5% for Pearl. 


o ' . , 
First-Class Printers 
Types, “Strcng Slat” Cases. Cabinets, 
Printing Preses, ete. B for Engravers. 

attern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Strect, New York. 








Materials. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Large and Attractive Sale 


INDIA 
CAMEL'S HAIR SHAWLS 


AT RETAIL. 


We invite the attention of 
our Customers and the 
Putlic to this exposition, 
whichis the most extensive 
and important purchase 
(FROM THE RECENT LONDON 
AUCTION SALE) ever made 
for this Warket, and pre- 
sents the finest collection of 
Vew and Desirable Shawts 


at fully ONE-HALF OF FORM- | 


ER PRICES, afording oppor- 
tunities hitherto unknown. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





Financial, 


BALDWIN’S SENTENCE, 





Mr. Oscar L. BaLDwin, the late cashier 
of the exploded First National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., against whom three indict- 
ments had been found in the United States 
District Court, charging bim with willful 
misapplication of bank funds and with 
prejury in’ making false statements to the 
Comptroller of the Currency, last week 
pleaded guilty to these several indictments 
and through his counsel appealed to the 
clemency of the Court. Judge Nixon, in 
addressing Mr. Baldwin, said to him: 


‘This isa very sad and hard case, both 
to youand tome. 1 wish I could discharge 
my duties to the Government by simply 
saying to you: ‘Depart and sin no moié.’ 
But this is not the place for mercy, but 
ratber for justice. . . I think, per- 
haps. 1 should be doing but right if I im- 
posed ong you on éach of the indictments 
a sent of five years’ imprisonment. 
That number the law allows. I do not 
think it richt to impese a lighter sentence, 
and I do not think that this would be doing 
justice, hecause one of the objects of pun- 
ishment is not only to punish the guilty 
party, but also that it may keep others 
from doing likewise. I, therefore, in this 
care impose npon you five years’ imprison- 
ment on each of the three indictments, ove 
term to begin at the expiration of the 
other.” 

Mr. Baldwin, we belisve, is about fifty 
years of age, and, if he should live and not 
be pardoned, he will be sixty five years old 
when he leaves his prison. For years he 
was regarded as one of the first citizens of 
Newark, and so confident were the direct- 
ors of the bank in his integrity, as well as 
his ability, that they left its management 
almost entirely in his hands, taking for 
gravted that he was above temptation and 
practically too wise to commit any serious 
error. And yet during those years be was 
knowingly and persistently misapplyiny the 
funds of the bank to very large amounts, 
and, for the purpose of concealment, not 
only deceiving the directors and steckhold- 
ers, but also swearing falsely in his state- 
ments to the Comptroller of the Ourrency. 
This preeess he continued until he complete. 
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ly rulned the bank and practically robbed 
the stockholders. The real character of 
Mr. Baldwin differed very widely from his 
apparent ove. He was not the map he 
seemed to be. The perjurer and the rascal 
were covered up under the disguise of re- 
spectability and honesty. 

Judge Nixon, though appealed to for 
clemency, simply performed the duty of an 
upright judge in inflicting upon him the 
full measure of punishment prescribed by 
the law. Neither antecedent respectability 
nor the solicitation of influential friends 
should have the slightest weight with the 
judicial mind, when such an offender ap- 
pears at the bur of justice, guilty by his 
own confession. Courts of justice are not 
instituted to administer mercy or save re- 
spectable criminals from their deserved 
fate. Their business is to apply the law 
justly and impartially, vo matter on whose 
head the penalty falls. The crimes of Mr. 
Baldwin are of a very heinous character; 
and, in view of their long and deliberate 
continuance, as well as the disastrous con- 
sequences resulting therefrom, it was emi- 
nently proper that the judge should impose 
upon him the maximum of penalty. Let 
all men holding trusts for others take warn- 
ing from his fall and his fate. 





GREENBACK VALUE. 





Tue Bullion, of this city, recently quoted 
the Chicago Sentinel, as follows: 


‘*Now, then, let vs suppose that The 
Sentinel, being the represertative of the 
paper-money idea, instead of going to the 
mines, goes upon a farm, and with one hun- 
dred days’ work produces one hundred 
bushels of wheat, the price of which, let us 
suppose, is $1 per busbel. The Govern- 
ment, being in need of wheat, with which 
to feed its army. for instance, issues one 
hundred greenback dollars in exchange for 
the wheat. The Sentinel takes its $100 and 
goes before the world and says: ‘ Here are 
$100. They are valuable in themselves. 
They represent the one hundred days’ work 
expended upon the farm in raising one 
hundred bushels of wheat which was ex- 
changed for them.’ 

‘‘Now, then, Jet us ask—and we will 
frankly state that the illustration fairly and 
squarely presents the issue between coin 
money and paper money—if the paper 
money is not as much the representative of 
labor as is the coin money which Bullion 
obtained from the mines?” 


The Sentinel, previous to the use of this 
Janguage, had supposed that the gold or 
silver which, being coined, amounts to one 
hundred dollars was procured from the 
mines by a hundred days’ work, and that, 
therefore, it represents this value in labor 
cost. Then follows the language above 
quoted, according to which the same 
amount of labor is expended in producing 
a hundred bushels of wheat, which is sold 
for & bundred “‘ greenback dollars.” The 
Sentinel infers that these ‘“‘ greenback dol- 
lars” as really represent “a hundred days’ 
work” as do the gold and silver dollars, 
and, henee, for this reason, have the same 
value. 

We answer this attempted argument, in 
the first place, by saying that the illustre- 
tion is not correctly put. The hundred 
gold or silver dollars cost, we will suppose, 
a hundred days’ work, and, therefore, in 
those dollars, as a product, is stored up the 
value of this work and in this sense they 
represent it. Now, to make the illustration 
perfect, the same ameunt of labor ought to 
be expended in producing the one hundred 
* greenback dollars,” so that they should 
have the same labor cost, and for this 
reason have the same representative value. 
This, as every one knows, is not the fact. 
The “‘ greenback dollars” cost comparatively 
little labor in their production, and, hence, 
considered with reference to their cost, 
their representative value is much Iess than 
that of one hundred gold or silver dollars. 

We answer, in the second place, that The 
Sentinel secks to get itself out of this diffi- 
culty by expending a hundred days’ work 
in producing » hundred bushels of wheat, 
and then selling the wheat to the Goverr- 
ment for a hundred “greenback dollars.” 
Very well. Whatdoes the Government do 
with the wheat? Does it put its stamp 
upon it and hold it in reserve as the means 
of paying these so-called ‘‘ greenback dol- 
lars”? Not at all. The Government uses 
the wheat to fee the army. The soldiers 
eat it up, and when they bave eaten it up 
the wheat is gone. What, then, is left? 





Nothing but the paper notes called “‘ green- 
back dollars,” which the Government 
issued in exchange for the wheat. These 
notes are not a title to the cc sumed wheat, 
whose production cost a huudred days’ 
work, or to an equal amount of different 
wheat, produced at the same cost. The 
Government does not promise to pay them 
io a hundred bushels of wheat. There is 
no sense in which they represeut this num- 
ber of bushels of wheat. 

We answer, in the third place. that these 
** greenback dollars,” originally issued and 
received for a hundred bushels of wheat, 
having lost all connection with the wheat, 
for which they were exchanged, remain in 
the hands of The Sentinel, unless paid out 
as evidences of debt ngainst the Government. 
They constitute a claim payable in coined 
dollars. Whether they really represent 
anything or are worth anything in the 
hands of The Sentinel depends upon the 
question whether the Government is solv- 
ent and willing to pay them, and not upon 
what they are or upoa the wheat for which 
they were originally exchanged. They ure 
credit-paper, and, like all other credit- 
paper, derive their character as to value 
from the issuing source, and not from the 
transaction by which the possession of them 
was acquired. Such paper as an evidence 
of debt against an insolvent or repudiating 
government has no value, except that 
which consists in the paper itself. The 
fact that the holder gave wheat for it does 
not help the matter at all. He cannot get 
back the wheat or get anything else for 
such paper. It isa dead loss in his hands 
and, as he looks upon it, what he sees is 
simply the evidence of a bad debt. This, 
as history shows, is the general fluale of the 
paper-mouey system. 


a - 


A NATIONAL BANERUPT LAW. 





ConG@REss, on the 7th of June, 1878, re- 
pealed all the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the 
subject of bankruptcy, with the qualifica- 
tion that the cases then pending should not 
be affected by the repealing act. We did 
not at the time think this by any means 
the best thing for Congress to do. What it 
should have done is to appoint a speciai 
committee to consider the defects of the 
existing law and report amendments thereto, 
so as to remove these defects and make the 
law as perfect as possible, rather than sweep 
away the law altogether and leave the 
whole subject of baokruptcy tobe regulated 
by state legislation. Though the American 
people are divided into states, they are, 
nevertheless, commercially one people; and, 
as such, they need a bankrupt-law that will 
be uniform in its operation. This can 
be supplied only by the legislation of Con- 


gress. 

Iris only a little more than three years 
since the Bankrupt Law was repealed, and 
the result has already satisfied nearly all 
who have given any attention to the sub 
ject that the country needs such a law. 
The Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
have thé question under consideration, aud 
will, before the close of this session of Con- 
gress, probably report.a bill on the subject. 
The primary purpose of a bankrupt law is 
the protection of the creditor against the 
intrigues and rascalities of the disaonest 
debtor. Connected with this purpose and 
perhaps a part of it is the protection of 
honest debtors, while the fraudulent and 
dishonest debtor is to be treated with just 
and unsparivg severity. An indispensable 
quality of a good law is that it shall be 
comparatively inexpensive. The lack of 
this feature was one of the scrious objec- 
tions to the Act of 1867, whose provisions 
constituted nearly the whole of the Revised 
Statutes relating to this subject. 

‘Several bills have already been drawn by 
way of suggestion as toa new law. Onc is 
the ‘“‘ Lowell Bill,” another is the ‘*‘ Hughes 
Bill,” and the third is the ‘‘ Bonney Bill.” 
There are good points in each of these bills, 
especially in the ‘‘ Lowell Bill,” and we 
assume that Congress has sufficient learning 
and experience to frame a law that will, on 
the whole, be conducive to the general in- 
terests of the people. All the civilized 
countries of Europe have bankrupt laws, 
as 8 matter of commercial necessity. The 
same necessity exists in the United States 
and there ought to be brains enough in 
Congress te supply a gsed law. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe change in the condition of the money 
market has been slight, though early in the 
week there was an active demand, which in- 
creased rates for a short time; but call 
loans to borrowers on pledge of stock col- 
lateral varied between 3 and 6 per cent. The 
wants of Government bond dealers were 
supplied at the same rate which governed 
the market the previous week, which was 
2 and 8 percent. Time loans, however, were 
more stringent, with but little disposition 
on the part of lenders to accept less than 6 


percent. Prime mercantile paper sold at 
5 and 6 per cent., according to the date of 
maturity. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for *‘ Govern- 
ments” has shown some weakness, in sym- 
pathy witb foreign markets, but where pur- 
chases were made for investment prices 
were steaty. The changes for the week 
show a decline of } per cent. in extended 
6s and} per cent. in extended 5s, The 
following are — —— pay 4 
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The amount of ‘ended Government 
bonds under the one hundred and fifth call 
is a little over $700,000, and under the one 
hundred and sixth call about $4,500,600. 

According to the statement of the public 
debt, a reduction has been made during the 
month of January of $12,978,836.30. The 
decrease of the interest-bearing debt during 
the month is estimated at over twenty mil- 
lions. The redemption of the called bonds 
amounted in round numbers to $17,800,000. 
The showing for the first month in the new 
year is noteworthy and interesting. 

GoLp AND Sritver.—The total amount of 
the imports of gold and silver for the week 
were $05,787, which, with the amounts pre- 
viously reported since the first of January, 
make a total of $404,862. The exports for 
the week bave been the heaviest that have 
been for several years, amounting to 
$3,750,840. Siuce the first of January the 
exports of gold and silver have amounted 
to $4,819,520. 

For the purpose of facilitating the with- 
drawal of mutilated coin from circulation, 
the superintendents of coinage mints bave 
been authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase mutilated United 
States silver coins of standard fineness, in 
sums of $3 and upward, without melting 
and assay, paying at the rate of $1 per 
ounce of stxndard silver cont»ined. 

It is stated that several bankers have 
joined in a petition or application 
for permission to purchase the gold 
bars, at a slight discount, that are now 
in the Assay Office and Sub-Treasury. 
Gold exporitérs would in this way save 
not only the amount of the discount, but 
also the loss which attends the shipment 
and melting of coin. The bankers urged in 
support of their application that the 
Government will some day coin the birs. 
and to do this must ship them to Philadel- 
phia and return, all involving an expcnse 
much greater than the small discpunt at 
which the bankers proposed to purchase 
the bars. The matter was referred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is urged 
against the application that the Govern- 
ment has no business to lend itself to what 
is termed a ‘* speculative movement.” 

The House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures heard Representa- 
tive Waldo Hutchins, of New York, on 
Wednesday, in support of his bill providing 
for the establishment of a United States 
mint in the City of New York. 

There are five bills before the Committee 
providing for the establishment of new 
mints at New York, Chicago, S:. Louis, 
Omaha, and Deadwood respectively. The 
Committee has agreed to take up the several 
bills on the 14th inst, 

ForeIcN Excnance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was quiet but firm for 
demand and weak for 60-day bills. The 
nominal asking quotation for the former 
was advanced to $4.90} in the early part of 
the week. The posted rate of the latter re- 
mains at $4.85. Concessions were made, 
however. on actual business of $ to 13 cents 
from there figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The Clearing-house 
statement of the Associated Banks, issned 
on Saturday last, shows a loss in specie of 
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$1,735,700 and in legal tenders of $930,200, 
a decrease in deposits of $216,500, an ex- 
pansioa in loans of $5,885,500, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $48,400. The 
movement for the week results in a loss 
of surplus reserve of $2,720,025, but the 
panks still hold $6,281,825 in excess of 
legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de 
tail: pa - 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposita. 
New York. .$10,476,000 €2,343,000 $485,000 $10.596.000 








Manhattan. 7,837,000 738,060 341.000 56,245,000 
Merchants’. 7.045 600 863.400 323.800 6.149.100 
Mechanics’. $6°0.000 1,710,000 292.000 7,862,000 
Onion....... 4.898.900 787.700 248.300 4,130.700 
america 9.217.800 1,434,500 535.900 6,794.000 
Phenix..... 3,555,000 649,000 48,000 3,202,000 
GIP cacovecs 6,808,300 8,616.000 459,000 8,594,000 
Trad'smen'’s 2,760.9) 309,500 61.900 1.430,200 
Fulton...... 1,698.700 200.490 141.800 1,298,000 
Chemical... 13,541,000 4.235.100 447.900 14,458,900 
Mer. Exch.. 4,375,900 486.100 849.700 3,566.909 
GallatinNa. 4,301,800 487,400 122.000 2,253,200 
B’tch.&Dro. 1.5095,600 853 800 54.700 1,468,700 
‘M'chs.&Tra. 1,086,000 138,000 110,000 1,074,000 
Greenwich. 954,800 18,500 131,100 895,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,029.200 497.100 187.500 2.409.400 
Sev'nth W'd 1,012.400 167.300 380,600 993,100 
Bt’teof N.Y. 3.742.400 670,300 240.100 8.484.5L0 
Amer. Ex... 11,865,000 8,910,000 752,000 11.073.000 
Commerce.. 16,040,6:0 4,231,200 385.500 11,681,000 
Broadway.. 6.147.200 960.600 176.800 4,790,500 
Mercantile. 6,563,000 1,387.900 481.900 6,690.500 
Pacific...... 2,330,500 568,600 160,700 2,674,200 
Republic... 5.374.500 .200 S .0°8,100 
Chatham... 644,000 761.000 114.100 835,000 
900 226.000 95.200 709.700 

139.000 293.000 666,300 

} Lt] 1,022,800 %.733,600 

232.000 8.130500 

608.000 11.866 000 

228.5°0 2.387.700 

109000 8 8=62.752.100 

40K 103.400 633,000 

St. Nie 4ee 0 2,019,400 800 98.100 549.700 
Bhoe & Lea. 3. 70.900 900 125.000 3,172.00 
Corm2xch. 4.215500 404,400 147.000 2.99%,600 
Contin: nta! 6.5004 1,197,108 249.300 6.311.900 
Oriental.... 2.040 909 200 416.100 1.9°1,700 
Marine..... 2.454.000 C00 223.000 4.214.000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,795.3900 5.5669°) 103,700 22,974,800 
ee 18,230,400 4.193.600 1,386.200 22.070.500 
Mee Rkg.As 1,17%.100 242 7) 60.8' 0 997 6" 
North River 1,185.590 26990 186.900 1,068) -) 
-_ 1,208,200 95. 144.400 1,008, «a 

18,342.800 3.701.800 788,100 17.573.100 

8.462.000 877.990 1.894.090 8.776.000 

- 8.289.900 655,090 820.000 3.704000 

6 577,100 1.867.499 429190 6.908800 

15,214 000 = 3.759.700 790 16.852,000 

5.712 200 1,028,890 619,600 6,082.00 

1,471,300 140,100 106.100 1,117,390 

1.710200 §=294,5(0 198009 1,588,000 

1,388,390 11.999 49900 1,871.200 

2.974.600 324.909 82790 2.554.200 

5,04 By 4 1,272,200 178,°°0 5,499.80 

1.889. 872.490 143800 2.004.900 

1,503.109 43.190 225.390 1.48070) 

1 425.100 44.4™) 1 1,°57 7 

4.635 200 1.032.600 116.400 4999 400 





Dec. 
Comparisons. $5,880, 500 $1,735.700 
Cleazings, week ending eg ci 


Balances. week patinn Se. zat. 


The Senate Finance Proper has under 
consideration a bill introduced by Mr. Lap- 
ham changing the name of the National 
Mechanics’ Banking Association of New 
York to that of the Wall Street National 
Bank. All the exoenses incidental to the 
change, including engraving, are to be borne 
by the bank. 

“The Comptroller of the Currency has re- 
ceived from an Eastern national bank an 
application for the first subscription of $600.- 
000 for the new 3-per-cent. bonds proposed 
in the Senate Funding Bill. The hank now 
holds nearly $500,000 of the extended 34-per- 
cent. bonds. Theapplication was referred 
to Secretary Folger. 

The Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts bas just rendered a decision of 
much interest to banks. bankers. and me:- 
chants. Itis tothe effect that promissory 
notes presented through the clearing-house 
are not to be treated like ordinary chee ks, 
this rule to hold good under the present 
regulations of the clearing-house banks, 
If the clesring-house banks see fit to adopt 
another rule, which will place promissory 
notes on a par with common checks, there 
does not appear to be any valid objection, 
except the right of the payor, who, of 
course, may reserve the right of paving on 
the last day of grace and just before the 
bank closes where the note is payable, 
This right of the note-maker seems to make 
promissory notes a somewhat undesirable 
element in clearing-house transactions, 
which in such things are generally but pre- 
liminary, not final settlements, 


Bank Stocxs.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 
Bid. Asked, 
151 154 














Bid. Ask, 
C&.... Manhattan 188 150 
American Ex.,.122 12 ne = ten 
Broadwav.. |Mechonics’..... 148 150 
Central Nat'l... — 125 ‘Mechs.’ Bko.Ass.105 | 
Chase Nat'l 170 —  Mech's & Trad’s.101 111 
oo 180 [Mercantile .....119 120 
erce....-. 150 151 |Merchants’....... 128 181 
Continental. 118 121 \Merchants’ Ex... 98 100 
Corn Exchange.165 | — |North America. 1199 105 
a et ie | Pacific 150 


Jallatin Nat. her 












25 
German-Am'rn. = 92. \Phoentx 190 
Hanover. ....... - Seventh Ward. 4 -~ - 
mp’t" s& Trad. “ba0 - ene... 0 « 
eather Man’?..179 — [Wnton........ |. “2158 _ 


Srate SecuritIEes.—The following are the 
closings quotations of the various state se- 
curities: 


Ala..cl. - Ss ae “.. - B14 
Ala., cl. » §1 





gan. 


g7onraaanaen2n 
8: 





5 
Pp? 


"02-8-1900 7. 











\y 66, n, ns, "14... 74 

" Va. $4 

0. 68 Va. $ 

. 6s, di ll Va. 

J due'04,'5.1144 Va 90 
Mo. bs, H@StJ., 'x6....100 | Va. 60 
Mo. 68,HL&StJ., '87....100 . Va. 6s, . 6 

. C. 6s, 0.86 . 30 | Va. 6s, ‘ 
pC dae seas owas 80 | D. orc. 
N. C.N.C.R.°83-4-5...1135 | D. of C. 
N.C.N.C.R.. 7s,c.off.115 | D. of C., 106 
N.C. N.C_R. A.O..... 195 | D.of C’f'd dg 5s, '99...110 
N. C., t'dg act’66,1000. 10 | D. of C. f'dg $s, r......110 


Stock MarKetT.—The advance in prices 
that was anticipated for this week on the 
Stock Exchange received « severe blow 
when the news of the collapse of the Union 
Générale was received, and many of the 
large operators who had loaded heavily 
with stocks, in expectation of a “bull” 
campaign, found their calculations all up- 
set, with the market full of anxious uncer- 
tainty as to the »mount of damage there 
would bedone. Toward the middle of the 
week there was a slight rally, which assist- 
ed in preventing a panic which was immi- 
nent, and more ‘cheerful news was received 
from London and Paris, with assurances 
that, though the financial waters were 
severely troubled, the storm would blow 
over without Causing more than local dam- 
age. Under such influences, some of the 
Southern railroad stocks advanced, with a 
tendency shown by the general market to 
follow their example; but at the close the 
market displayed a want of strength and 


prices dropped, under the leadership of 
Lake Shore. 

































The following are the highest; lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week: 
Aigh. Low. Closi' 
Sales. est. eat. Jan. ae. 
Adams Express...........--.. 110 147 «#4147 «#147 
‘American IEXPTeSS.......+.-- 265 G4 92 R244 
Alton and Terre Haute 1250 4144 33% — 
Alton and Terre ——. ot. 1200 85 81 84 
American - Tel.. aie 20 _- 
704 69 
$8.90 G4 515g 52% 
9,475 : 8554 
13,810 101 10054 
100 125 125 125 
300 85 sats $4% 
21,832 es 87 8946 
: 1° me” f® 
Ches. and Ohio....... ssecee. 8.625 2534 oii 
Ches. and Ohio, lst pf.. 568 gee — 
Ches. one a 2d pt. a 600 25 25 
c., C., andi - 3,200 19% 18% 19% 
Col and @ville.| - 18,600 104 9) 100 
Chic., B., and Q.... - 4875 19644 183 1351 
Chicago and Alton - 835 1395 184 isisg 
Chicage and Northw . 12565 136 1 182 
Chicago and North n. pt. 4475 145 19046 iaeat 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul.....184,219 12036 308% 10834 
C,, Mil., and St.P., pf....... «4,050 122% 121 1226 
Ce.-5 a8 Chai ecceseone eee 6 a $9 on 
Colorado Coal... 891g 
Clev. and Pitts.. 13 #15 — 
PPP incccccscecoves gece 6% 6 
Del.. Lack.. and Wesvern.. .201, 1 i 127% 
Del. and Hadso’ 1 1 108 
Den. and Rio Grande 2’ 69}, 7014 
ast Tennmessee...... 14 14 1454 
tast Tennessee, pf. 2 2334 (23 
xcelsior Mining.... 4 
an.and St. Joseph ~ en 4 
an. and St. _Jonepn. ‘pf.... 2900 20 1 107 
lomestake Min ......... o- 300 1 1 1954 
Houston and eR BL am 
~ gq tem 18734 is 186 
Ind., + aD 4655 45 46 
staan. rig 100% 110 
Lake Shore........ 110: 
Lake E. and West 1550 34% “Sas bog 
RGN TERETE nc conpesossecses 1,200 51 50 5g 
Lou ville aad Nashville. eee ae ~ 92 84 
= s .~ an 71 
Little Pitteburgh...... - 600 1% 275 ™ 
anhattan........... 2500 Big 53 53 
lanhattan ist pf 300 =. 98 07 97 
Maryland Coal...... 300 =. 20 19 _ 
Mar. and Cin. Ist, pf. 1,600 12 41 - 
Mar. and Cin. 2d. 3000? 7 7 
Memphis and oe... . 17,000 80 72 TY 
Mil. and _L. Shore, S00 647% «46 47% 
Metrupolitan.... ...... + 218 «86 sy 
Michigan Cencral..... - 19,750 85 SFLg 
Mobile ana Vhio-...... - $380 32%, 38 
fio., Kan.. and Texas 26.400 $7 3516 £644 
Wissour! Pacific... .. 28,300 woseg 10110234 
Morris and kssex........... 65 123 121% 123 
Nash., Chat.. andst. aan. 1400 83 a 
New Central Coal. 200 is 18 
: iG aes ees 
* -162, 4 130) 
N. yo a 0 08 
N. . 0 
N. L. E., and Western. 101500 tod 106% 
N.Y., L. E. and W, a .. 8,780 8036 79 
N. Y.. Ont. and Western - 10,75 26 2 
N.Y. and Tex. L. Co.. 10 44% Pris 4456 
Norfolk and Western, pid. 3,875 54 5634 
Northern Pactfic.... ...... 5,575 ‘ 84 8414 
Northern Pacific, pfd.....122,688 ‘ 70 Tg 
- 400 20 19 20 
6,960 St 323 84 
3973 7 60 69 
x00 18146 128 
5.500 2 24 
esos 49,200 4: 41 48% 
1,200 192 190 19° 
woo 195% B® y00" 
$ 184 
2.255 189 125 
8,055 bas 33 844s 
500 1% b t 
: $ @l 
§ mK ~ 240” 
6,476 220 194 220 
1.090 184 182 3934 
- 3725 $2 80! 
Og 554 29 20 2 
Robinson Mining. seoveee 14800 8% 
St. Paul and D., pe. 10 70 70 70 
Standard Minin; 275 1684 pa 
St. Paul, M. and M. 1,280 111 a 110% 
Sutro Tunnel............ -- 32, 
Ft. L. ana San Francisco 1,600 hg an 
St. L and San Fran., pf.. 2,820 57 57 





®¢. L. ard San Fran., Ist pf. 


Tol, Del, and 2.410 15% 12 
Union Pacific..... 60,279 119% Hig 11844 
Texas and Pacific........... 62.370 74% 
Wabash. St. L., and Pac... 15.000 4) S5% 
Wah., St. I., and P., pf..... 46,069 68 05% 
Wolls-Fargo Express... .. 54 1389 198 790 
Western Unton Tel......... 196,987 81% 79 

United States Fxy resa..... 92 7B 77 oe 


DrivmENDs.—The Richmond and Dauan- 
ville Railroad rye ged has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cént. ont of 
its earnings. and an additional dividend of 
one per cent. out of the profits of the sale 
of its Virginia Midland Railway income 
honds, payable February 15th. 

The National Bank of the Republic has 
declared a dividend of four per cent., paya- 
hle February 6th. 


@wALONEY TO LOAN, 


ese at fair rates Endowment Life Insur 
ance Me he ty not payable to ch?dren in teye oft 
death of insured, Ay on oe eles having a msg 
surrender value. Give name of com! + Dum! 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartferd, Conn, 











CHESAPEAKE 


AND 


UHI RAILWAY 


Six per Cent. 


Mortgage Bonds of (SII, 


Peninsula Extension, $2,000,000. 


In Denominations of $1,000 Each, 


Dated January lst, 1881, Payable 
January lst, 1911, 


Interest Payable April Ist 
and October Ist, in 
Gold Coin, in the 
City of New York. 


These bonds are secured, in common with 
the $2,000,000e0f Series A, by a first mort 
gage on the extension of the road from 
Richmond to Newport News, together with 
valuable terminal property at the latter 
point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, 
radiating from the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
will possess a value many times greater 
than the mortgage and largely increasing 
from year to year. 





Price, Par and Accrued Interest 
from October 1st, 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Great Britain, 
ireland, and Fra 


IS8UE 
COMMERCIAL ard TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


FOR SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, VALUABLE PaA- 
PERS AND BOOES, BRONZES, PAINTINGS, 
CLOTHING, Etc. 

Burglar and Fire-Proof Vaults Below 


the Street Level. 


SAFES FOR SECURITIES. 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da 
Sear, dno nn ‘ozgending 8 tolgh pe seve. 
year, @ oO acre. 

t prime! in New Exchange 








pay ~ + 
a 2 nd for fall rnesens and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat'l Bask, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 





AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


Sand 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHIILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 

Corporate and Private Investors. 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 


road (‘om penton having lines under construction and 
purchased or negotiat 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
— Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Com- 
oo a other Corporations. 


ILL CON THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpors- 
as whose property isin the hands of Receivers o 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT. President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE ALLEGANY CENTRAL &. i. C0 


First Mortgage 6-rer-Cent. Gold Bonds, 
1922. 


INTEREST PAYABLE SEMI- T-ANNUALLY UPON THE 
ist DAYS OF JANUARY AND JULY. 

This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadelphia Railroad, and the Olean, Brad- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rail- 
road and the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 
Erie, and Weste 


The road is Bonded Ser penly $8,000 per mile on fin- 
ished road and equipme 
Particulars furnished +l application to 


POST, MARTIN & C0., 34 Pine £t., N. ¥.; 
COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS 
25 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 


Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Sixr- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 
Gold Bonds, 


Issued at the rate of $18,000 pers wie and secured 
upon both the Railroad and Land G 


FOR SALE AT 102} AND ACORUED iNTEREST. 
wrwWith each First Net 








BOODY, er ms & CO., 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW FORE. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT. FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE IN ANY 


ICA) AUSTRATIA OND AMERICAS ASIA 
CA,A 

ADRAW BI ERCEANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EORAPHIC VEIEANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORS 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUi-BING, 


Broadway s and Wall § 
transact a general Banking Business, thelnds ing the 
hase and Sale of air Securities dealt in at the N. Y. 
| age = a Interest allowed on Deposits subject 
sight 
” = = TS L, anee vest & Caldwell. 
ock Exchavge. 











Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
— 


will do well to write 4 4 ate the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL “TREET pew YORK 
iForr erly HOWES & MACY). 

Tnis house treanracts a use ‘iock Commission 

business, with very la experience. 
Interest allowed on posits. at’ | per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


JARVIS, reriTe & 60., 


Aves airy, Aro 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


OFFICE OF THE 





AND DaXVILLE Banas 4 Couraxr, 
o BRoaDway New York 1882. 
pest QUARTE ERLY DIVIDEND OF 2 
Cent. out of the earnings of this Com az 
‘or the quarter ending mber Sist, 1881, an 
taattions! dividend of” J PER CENT. = es the profits 
realized from the sale 0: dis wile al Railway 
Company’s income bond a ‘aeons 15th 
instant, to stockholders oO TS hichanees > Tee 
at the Company’ '8 office there. a a to stockholders ot 
a in New Y at the MERCANTILE NATIONAL 
msfer books in New York and Richmond 3 
close 0 on the 10th and reopen on the morning of the 
16th. E. TORNER, Treasurer. 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, } 


New Yo Rist, J 
TRE Bo BOARD OF DIRECTOR 


a dividend o1 Sourt 4) 





iF AE 


yable on “yee after Feb. €th, 1882, until which ti 
{ the transfer-books are mé 


E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


New Yorx Nationa Ex 
New Yori, Jan. 2th, 1802" ¢ 
SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have tiris Geax doctesed a dividend of on and 
half (844) per cent., payable on and after Febru- 


C. B. OUTCALT, Cashier. 











22 


THE INDEPENDEN 


T. 


{February 9, 1883, 
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Comrncercis| 


COPPER PRODUCTION. 


A BULLETN ccently issued by the Cen- 
sus Bureau gives the annual production of 
copper in the thirteen states and territories 
which are the chief producers of this metal. 
The following table sets forth the principal 
facts: 


Product lbs. Value of 

af Copper. Product. 
Nc cecccoveveceeens 45,830,262 $7,070,289 
eee 83,080 10,115 
ree 164,610 1,200 
a 230,717 25,720 
North Carolina.......... 1,640,000 850,000 
Pennsylvania............ 476,508 6,630 
TES Not reported. 
Mi sssesasessantades 2,647,894 469,495 
. ... Se 18,087 1,549 
Sr ) 
fan. evens { 5,764,460 Not reported. 

California 





The total production reported for a sinzle 
year by the Census Bureau was 56,855,648 
pounds of ingot copper. About four-fifths 
of the whole amount comes from the State 
of Michigan, and a single county of that 
state’ furnishes about seventy per cent. of 
the entire production of the whole countrys, 
and a large proportion of this amount comes 
from a single mine, the ‘‘ Calumet and Hec- 
la.” The production of copper since 1870 
has increased more than one bundred and 
sixteen per cent. in weight and more than 
seventy per cent. in value. The number of 
employés bas increased since £870 only 
about thirteen per cevt., while the capital 
invested has increased more than three hun- 
dred percent. These averages are mainly 
due to the great yield of the ‘‘ Calumet and 
Hecla” mine, where the gain of produc- 
tion per hand hasiucreased ninety per cevt., 
in consequence of the more extended use 
of machinery and explosives in mining cop- 
per. About a million of tons of the metal 
was produced by private parties in a small 
way, making the total product 8,022,398 
tons for the year, estimated to be worth 
$22,975,345. 





DRY GOODS. 


BusrNess has been but moderate in the 
dry goods market during the past week, 
though buyers have been present in larger 
force than at any time since the commence- 
ment of the year. Many of them are busy 
making ‘‘mems,” but show little disposi- 
tion to place their orders, except for such 
general reassortments as may be needed 
for immediate sale. The condition of the 
weather has also tended to prevent the ship- 
ment of goods and create the desire with 
many to enjoy the pleasures of the sleigh- 
ing season that is now upon us; and, with 
the contracts that have been secured from 
the various freight lines, there is no 
need of immediate shipments when the 
consumptive demand exhibiis so little 
activity as at the present time. There is 
no doubt, however, that the buyers now in 
the market are here for a purpose, and that 
Spring goods will soon commence to move 
in large quantities, as the West, Southwest, 
and Southern distributing points are well 
represented; but operations are conducted 
with a degree of caution that is calculated 
to insure a safe trade, there being no dispo- 
sition to anticipate future wants except in 
the case of a few specialties. There has 
been a fair movement in staple cotion and 
woolen goods on account of previous or- 
ders; but the current demand was very 
moderate. Prints are quiet, notwithstand- 
ing the low prices at which they have been 
opened; but there has been a fair business 
in dress ginghams, white goods, 
quilts, skirtings, hesiery, and underwear. 

Corton Goops have been in steady 
though moderate demand and a fair busi- 
ness in package and assorted lots was done 
by leading jobbers. Brown and bleached 
goods are still well sold up in most of the 
leading makes and drills are largely under 
the control of export orders. Dyed ducks 
are in most cases sold ahead and stocks of 
colored cottons generally are in good shape, 

with the exception of low-grade cottonades, 
of which there isan ample supply. White 
goods are doing well and leading makes 
of Marseilles and crochet quilts are still sold 
ahead. 

Print-Oloths continue quiet at last quota- 
tions, say 8 13-16c. for 64x64s and 8§c. for 
56x00s, with more sellers than buyers at 
these figures, 


goods, 


Prints.—Theic has been an irregular de 
mand for printed calicoes throughout the 
week, and the volume of business was by no 
means as large as expected, buyers having 
manifested a good deal of apathy in their 
operations. Medium fancies were taken in 
relatively small parcels to a fair amount, 
but transactions were largely restricted to a 
few of the most popular makes. Shirtings 
continued in fair request, and there was a 
steady “all for reassortments of furniture 
prints, patchwork, staples, mournings, 
triuaming prints, ete. 

Ginghams.—There was a good demand 
for leading makes of dress girghams, but 
fabrics of this class were less generally 
active than expected. Seersuckers, mourn- 
ings, and fancies were in fair request, but 
there was a very moderate call for staple 
checks, which were quiet, as a rule. 

Dress Goons.—There wus a steady call 
for worsted dress goods by out of-town 
buyers, resulting in a fairly satisfactory 
business; but the local trade have bought 
sparingly as yet. Jacquered fabrics have 
been in fair request and there was a steady 
business in the more staple worsted goods. 
Cotton dress goods have been in irregular 
demand and, upon the whole, sluggish, but 
a more active movement is likely to follow 
the opening of new Spring styles, which 
will shortly take place. 

HosreRyY AND UNDERWEAR.—There has 
been a good, steady movement in fancy 
and staple cotton hosiery, also in gauze and 
Summer merino underwear, in execution of 
back orders, and a fair amount of new busi- 
ness was reported by agents and leading 
jobbers. Stocks are for the most part in 
excellent shape and prices are firmly main 
tained. 

Wooten Goops.—There has been a fai: 
business in plaid-back and rough-faced 
overcontiogs, and heavy cassimeres are re- 
ceiving some attention from.the clothing 
trade; but actual transactions in the latter 
were only moderate in amount, most buy- 
ers showing a determination to await the 
more general opening of new styles before 
beginning operations in earnest. Light- 
weight cassimeres, suitings, and worsteds 
were mostly quiet as regards new business. 
Kentucky jeans remain quict, and the de- 
mand for satinets is irregular and chiefly 
confined to a few of the best heavy makes 
In other woolen fabrics there has been no 
change of importance. The tone of the 
market continues firm and all the most de- 
stravle goods are stiffly held by agents. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


In the market for foreign goods the trans- 
actions have been but moderate and the 
unfavorable weather has prevented the dis- 
tribution of goods. The tone of the mar- 
ket, however, continues stesdy and most 
staple articles are firmly held. Staple dress 
goods were in moderste request, and con- 
siderable sales of checked and other fancy 
dress fabrics were reported in some quar 
ters Silks have not shown much animn- 
tion, but there was a sieady call for moder- 
ate-sized parcels of black gros grains and 
cachemires, rhadames and colored failles, 
and a fair distribution of fancy silks was 
made by importers. Satins, satin de Lyon, 
and millinery silks, plushes and velvets 
were only in moderate demand; but the 
most desirable goods of this class are 
steadily held. For housekeeping linens 
there was a fair inquiry, but dress and 
blouse linens continued slow of sale. White 
goods, laces, and Hamburg embroideries 
were fairly active, and there was an en- 
larged movement in hosiery and fabric 
gloves from first hands, 

The imports of-dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 


pare as follows with the same period of the 
p -' year: 

For the week: 18S2 $81. 
En dat the port.. os -oe$38.018.380 $1,728,739 
T brown eee 8,177,243 «= 2,177.72 

Since Jan. lst 
Fintered at port.........c.seeeeee 15,344,820 11 857.995 
Thrown on market..........--+++ 15,205,621 32,078,491 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND FEVERY 
CONSUXER IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Yowrpay bo VENING, February éth, 1882. 


BLEACBED SHEZTIXGS AND SUIRTINGS, 

datnaccqqgye : Langdon GB...36 12 

-36 10} Lonsdale....... 36 10 

sa AA. .36 11 * Cambrie..36 13 

Allends:» 4 174 Musonville.... .36 
o 





74 20 Nashua, E becoes 86 10 
84 23 | P 





«fo. 82 
Hamilton, Bi 
D... 


Lewiston. Ek OT 





= 








on W.... & 





“a Richmond's 





Bartlett, | : . .~ & ® 
a ee 12 :Newmarket, F.. 
Ballou & Son...c6  &4:N. Y. Mills..... 86 13 
“ ....83 63) “ Wer Twist 36 13 
Bay Mills....... 36 104; e a 
Blackstone, AA. 4 oT * ren = 
Boott, rere 6/ ‘8 J 
. ‘ “35 7 Pepperell... 64 19 
. iccaudl 36 84) conen 22 
CRacackicse 78 BY = biaae os mr 
7 cate © Gece 27 
«SNe } « 10-4 80 
Canoe. v2... +.27 g\Pequot........5-4 a 
Vlintog, Al.....26 nae OS -4 
Dwight, Star 8..26 10 Slaterville.. 83 «68 
iia Sahu n magna XxX. = be 
earless........ 83 Othes.. cccccee- ly 
Fruit ot the Luom: ‘oes ex nenve 5? be 
3 evccccccs 
Ye “ 88 0 ©  seveesece Oe (ae 
42 13 | ee, = 
Forestdale. . cone 10 |; i oecceee ns os 
Green, G. os 7, ccccccces IOS Sid 
Gold Medai.. bnes’d m4 83] = nen ~—— = 
pee rs ON 4 
Gong. Fe, S -— 7% | Ww ameutte: + — 
« Bf..33 7)“ eambric...36 13 
“s A...33 —! “ d’blewarp.36 12 
Hill’s Semp. ‘orm: P been nang = 7 
auregan 8 124 
“8S. Bt 4 | ‘« shirt cotton 12 
9 € 7 
ee a 
ere 36 6«@S | Whitinsville.. - 36 9 
indian Orebard... a) re 
oe RW. 10 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76....36 10}; Al. 12 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam.F.....26 64 Lavonia...... 104 27 
Avlantie, A.....96 Pha gos .. 
eecee 4 a seees 
ae Tre 368} Massaciiusetts : 
eS nm 21 36 7 
: eee” Sh Ms ’ Siacadie = H 
Appleton, A....26 8% “ Stand..36 89 
« XX..36 7 Mvstic River...36 7 
i R....88 7% Nashua, fineO.. 73 
Augusta .......36 a Ss R..38 
«waite Se W438 18° 
Broadway...... 36 6}. Newmarket, owt 6; 
seated, | = Bt 2 = a 
oott, ¢ P oeecces 4 
; ‘EF we: 86 8 89 Pacific, E ixtra...26 84 
‘ 
- es seecccce 
© .  Biasneed 40 AY wang. er 7-4 19 
Continental, C. .36 of - --. 84 22 
te D..40 93 er ‘ace 33 
Conestoga, D. ..28 - 84) i = = 
: ee ee 
# ..36 8 Pepperell,Efines9  &} 
Dwight. X +++ 230 7 ~ eee . 
“ « Nove 7 
Exeter ‘¢|Pequot, A algqaicd ~ < 
Elierton um = .....5—4 
Great Falls, E..36 _84)Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’sS'mp. eons 12 'Pocasset, aa 86 8} 
Indian Head.. pe -{ Mt -. = 
“ 98 1] Stark, AA......86 8% 
‘ 48 18 |Utica.......... 36 11 
Indian Orchard 1 ** heavy....40 11¢ 
R . ee Reese ecas 48 17 
so ONN..88 73) 88 cece ee eee 58 22 
o EE. 4 Ke ya setenndte 73 324 
“ = AA..4U ” sees’ 
Lawrence. LL ..26 74 Wamsutta,8ST..FO 19 
- 7...40 e 59 224 
as XX...36 83) os 2-79 324 
* XXX.40 9 bad --89 35 
Langley, A oe ~ | ot rs x4 ry 
« = “"""""3-4 54! Wachusett.....36 8} 
Laconia, a... — tana = a 
2 et? _aaaeo 
BROWN rp ‘. 8 
Appleto anglev, B......... 
im... ons Sf Massachuseits, D,.. 8% 
BoOt....ccccccee G... 74 
Laconla........- a: Pepperell .......++. a 
Lyman, H...... poh Divsstenscade 
aledonia, ascas ily ‘Parks Mills, No. 50. ia 
Econom a ina Prodi ncneoengien 11 
Far & Mars, No.7...13 York, f.--.-- ae 
PRINTS. } 
DIOR... cccccceee 6 Manchester .... 
Fear ol Leen nance 6 Merrimack, D. 
Allen’s fancy......- 6 Mallory...... coccce 
Arnold's... ces 64 Oriental........00. 6 
Cocheco.....-..+++ Gb Pacific .....cccs.cee y 


Garmer’s ....ccccces 54 Simpson's solid bik.. 64 
Gloucester. ......+++ 6 Steel River, fancy... 6 
Hartel......ccccees 64;Southbridge........ — 
Hamilton........++- 63) Washingtuo........ - 
Lancaster .....-+++- 54! Windsor, fancy..... 63 
a eared an ml 
8 , ACA., 18 Methuen eoce 
et ney? «ABA... 18 
ee Besse 164 Palmer....... a 
“ 154 Pearl River..... o: 
a ©. tee 14;|Pemberton, pees pt) 
“ ee te Bu. 13 
oe | re 13 6 z.... 11 
ek rr oy Swift River....... 9% 
Cordis ae A... .82 Thorndike, A. weve 10 
? CE... B..... 10 


+ Willow Brk., No. i 17 
32 16 
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STRIPES 
American ..... a @10 Lewiston AA.. une 
ar oases 113 Oris BB... -- 9.@10 
sy — 12 Thorndike A.. nk «12 
Columbian.... —@ 9 wn om 
Hamilton ..... ei Uncasville A..— @ 9 
CORSET JEANS. 
eee 8 Kearsargesateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 8} Lawrence........ 8} 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen 9 
Clarendon....... 7 'Pepperell blee.... 9g 
fy 4400 Orch. Imp. 74 Rockport ....... - & 
Leconia...cc..... 8 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag..... TT Otis, BBi.ccccce.. 
VS SE ee 9 ‘Pearl River...... 16 
Coi mb’n h’y bro...17 York............. 154 
“ bra - » hale ae fi! 15 
ODS a ee 
GINGHAMS. 

Amoskeag......... 104 Manchester ........10 
_, EDR. Ree = 
IE scenewkcoen Oe 133 
Gloucester......... 104, White M’f’gCo. etpl 10 
Lancaster. ...cccese 103' “  “ Fancy..10 








R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th §%., SIXTH AVE,, AND (3th Sf, 


NEW YORK. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


WE_SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
Vin FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP CAN- 
CELLED. OUR PRI-ES WE GUARAN- 


NOT BE E R 
TEE Lt WER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
WE ARE NOW SELLING 10,000 PIECES 


HAMBURG EMBROIDERIES, 


FROM_MEDIUM TO FINE GRADES, AT LOWER 
PRICES THAN EVER EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


RARE BARGA BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL FINDS. DAM: 8 8, x NAPEINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, Fic. FULL BLAN ‘KETS, 
QUILTS, PIANO iND ae soe 





THE BARGAIN OF THE SEASON IS OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, aT 


$16.84. 


MANUFACTURED IN OUROWN WORK-ROOMS AND 
ada * Bae IN EVERY RESPFCT. THEY CANNOT 
IE EQUALED BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


AT 990 CENTS, £1.45, AND $1.49 HAVE NO EQUAL. 
HEY ARE WARRANTED PURE SILK. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


RH. MACY & CO, 
Da Gt 


Ali bought for cash, and sold ss jowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Kerek 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladiog’ Droeso0, W 
Underwerr, Ties, Laces, Gants’ “x: snishing Boo. 
infants’, Boys’ ana Girls’ Outiitc, Go. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 
plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Want AKER EN 


AD EME EIA +) 
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Pa cither ready-made ormadz) 
YA ‘o order, do not fail to 
‘ ra jsend. for our Catalogue 
Pg TPLARGEST-HETATE: 
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ASHION DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. — 





Price 90 cts. a Yard. |and by au Firet- 





FOR SALE BY 
ApNOLD CONSTABLE inches wide; Satin finish both |¢4¢ss Dealers 
LORD = Patek tee! g eS} very heavy ; ; soft asdown;|throughout the 
2. & O OHON Sigh. ‘ons. |all mode shades; euperb to Am-\nation. 
- )broider for table or piale cuvers.| _ 
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Insurance, 


DIFFICULTIES IN FIRE UNDER- 
WRITING. 

Tue existence of a depression in the 
business of fire underwriting is not denied, 
It is admitted even by those whose interests 
are identified therewith. Fire underwriting 
is no longer a profitable undertaking and its 
outlook forthe future is not promising under 
the present state of affairs. 

Asis usual in such cases, there is no Jack 
of remedial suggestions, and insurance men 
are fully agreed that the business could be 
thoroughly improved and set upon a 
healthy paying basis if an adequate sys- 
tem of rates could be successfully intro- 
duced; but no great amount of foresight or 
wisdom is necessary to discover this truth. 
It is equivalent to saying that “fire under- 
writing conld be rendered profitable if it 
could be made to pay,” which is a truism 
to which any layman could give utteraice 
without amoment’s deliberation. We fully 
admit that the present depression in the 
business of fire underwriting is owing to 
the prevalence of inadequate rates; but this 
isa mere diagnosis of the case, without the 
necessary prescription to afford relief and 
restore healih. -The difficulty does not lie 
in fathoming the cause of the depression, 
but ia affording means to overcome it. 

It is well nigh impossible to establish a 
fixed and adequate system of rates when 
its effects can be praciically nullified by 
the action of a single company in under- 
culting ona single risk. There is no law 
in force at present that can be utilized to 
enforce a rate system and we do -not be- 
lieve such a law could properly be enacted 
by any legislature. Experience and subse- 
quené failure will do far more toward put- 
ting a stop to the speculative nature of 
fire underwriting that now prevails thana 
score of laws, or of underwriters’ councils 
and protective associations. 

The present difficulties are attributable 
toa swarm of weak and irresponsible com- 
panics, who place more relixace upon the 
smiles of Fortune than upon shrewd man- 
agement or business discretion. Fire un- 
derwriling cannot fail to possess an ele- 
ment of chance, and this fact serves to at- 
tract a class of men who form companies 
and trust to luck that the risks they assume 
will be profitable. Without capital and 
Without stamina, the companies thus crea- 
ted are solely bent upon obtaining business. 
No risk is deemed unsafe, no rate inad- 
equate, and prudeut and wisely-conducted 
companies of long and successful standing 
see their business slipping away, powerless 
lo stay the current of adversity save by 
adopting the ill-advised measures of their 
rivals. 

Such a state of affairs could never occur 
in life insurance. There science has estab- 
lished a fixed and definite limit beyond 
which rates of insurance cannot be reduced 
without the certainty of incurring subse- 
quent disaster and ruin. No life company, 
no matter how ill-conducted, can speculate 
in risks, uuless its managers willfully and 
deliberately intend to wreck the organiza- 
tion and fatten on the distress of their vic- 
tims. O servation and experience have 
demonstrated to an exactitude the duration 
of human life and an absolute value has 
been placed upon risks taken thereon; but 
such systematic accuracy is lacking in the 
sister branch of fire insurance. All men 
must die, but all buildings do not neces- 
sarily burn. It is true that to a certain de- 
gree fire underwriters have been able to fix 
atolerably correct estimate upon the value 
of risks, but the e'ement of chance is still 
present and a geveral conflagration com- 
pletely upsets all previous calculation. 
Trusting tothis uncertainity, the speculative 
concerns enter the lists, and look to Fate 
that their risks will be constant sources of 
profit, and not outlets for expenditure. 
These companies may for some time rejoice 
in a suecessful experience, and even add a 
substantial something to their previous 
hypothetical resources; but they are not 
eonducting a safe business, It is merely a 
lottery. They have hung out a horseshoe 
as a sion aud hope under that emblematical 
standard to achieve a living. 

To our way of thinking, fire underwrit- 
ing can never reach a steady and suc- 
cessful plane until these happy-go-lucky 
Organizations sre wiped out. Men seeking 





insurance are prove to obtain it at the low- 
est rates offered and are not given to con- 
sidering whether one company is superior 
to another in point of resources and manage- 
ment. They are content when they receive 
their policies duly signed and delivered, 
and the element of the strength and relia- 
bility of the insurers is a question of mo- 
mentary importance. To most men one 
company is as good asanother. Tobesure, 
nine times out of ten a policyholder will 
sustain his policy for some years without 
realizing the instability of his company, 
but the tenth time will sooner or Jater con- 
vince him of his error. 

It is evident that these weak concerns 
are already beset with difficulties, and are 
seeking in divers ways to avoid ruin, the 
most usual method being to combine 
with other companies. Of course, this 
combination is made with companies of 
the same ilk, for no reliable organiza- 
tion would accept their risks at the ab- 
surdly inadequate rates at wich they 
were written, and, consequently, no good 
whatever is accomplished. It is preposter- 
ous to suppose that a union of weak com- 
panics will result in a strong aggregate. 

The financial resources are multiplied, it 
is true; but the disproportionate liabilities 
are also increased, and the result is a forma- 
tion of a large company on the same false 
basis of its component parts. Manifestly, 
the difficulties are idcreased, rather than 
diminished. 

The complete extermination of these 
sporadic and speculative organizations is 
essential to the future sucgess of fire under- 
writing and it is io be hoped that this con- 
summation will soon be reached. When 
they are wiped out, and the field is left 
clear for those companies who, in the face 
of temptation to reduce their rates and 
compete with their unworthy opponents, 
refused to risk safety for premiums, the 
establishment and maintenance of an ad- 
equate system of rates is a possibility, nay 
a probability. Then and not till then 
may we expect to see the business of fire 
underwriting overhauled, placed upon a 
sound avd practical basis, and offeringa 
fair return on the capital invested. 





THE NEW JERSEY MUTUAL. 


Asa number of subscribers have written 
to us and requested information concerning 
the defunct New Jersey Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, a representative of Toe 
INDEPENDENT was sent to obtain full par- 
ticulars from the receiver, at his office in 
Newark, N. J. The following statements 
obtained from the latter will answer the 
greater number of inquiries made of us: 

‘There are two classes of claims against 
the assets of the company. 

“The first class includes death claims 
under policies where the death of the in- 
sured occurred prior to the date of insolv- 
ency (Jun. 80th, 1877); claims under endow- 
ment policies which matured prior to that 
date; also ordinary debts of the company. 

“'The second Class includes all claims 
uncer life endowment and other kinds o! 
policies not terminated by death or matured 
prior to the date of insolvency. 

«The decision of the New Jersey Court 
of Appeals with reference to these various 
claims, and upon which the distribution of 
the assets will be made, is as follows: 

** First Class.—Death claims, including al} 
those in which the death nappened before 
the decree of insolvency (Jan. 30th, 1877), 
and endowment policy claims which be 
came due before that decree will rank as 
debts, and should be preferred to claims 
made under policies for their reserve 
values. 

«Second Class.—All claims under this 
class are to be paid pro rata upon the basis 
of their reserve values (at the date of insolv- 
ency) from the surplus remain ing after the 
claims of the first class are paid in full. 

‘The court excluded paid-up endow 
ments from the first class, for the reason 
that, as the ground of preference exisic’ 
only in the fact that a policy had ceased to 
be a contingency and had become a fixed 
and definite ‘claim prior to the date of in 
solvency, endowments maturing beyond 
that dete should rank the same as policics 
parable at death.” 

A dividend of 25 per cent. to the first 
class of claims was ordered on July 1st and 
the payments thereon are now being made. 
A lawsuit brought by the receiver agains{ 
the Hope Mutual, of this city, to recover 
certain securities, is now pending, and, 
should the plaintiff be successful, he hopes 
tc pay in full all claims of the first class. 
There will be little remaining, however, 
after these claims have been settled, which 
little will probably be absorbed in the ex 





penses of setiling the company’s concerns 
and the claims of the second class stand a 
poor chance of obtaining any settlement 
worthy of mention. 





INSURANCE NOTES. 





Our attention has been called to a 
circular, printed in part below, said to have 
been issued and widely circulated in the 
State of Ohio. It is signed by one C. H. 
Castenbarder, who represents himself as 
agent for the ‘‘ Quincy Mutual Aid and Life 
Association.” If Superintendent Moore, of 
the insurance department in that state, 
don’t stop this swindling concern (as we 
think he will), some other man of more 
courage aud spunk should be put in his 
place, who will. Mr. Moore will please 
read and inwardly digest the following ex- 
tract from the precious document re- 
ferred to: 

““We require no medical eramination. All 
that we require of the party taking insur- 
ance is atruthful answer to the questions in 
the application. You will find that a great 
many voung folks will take insurance on 
their old relatives, which they can do with- 
out their consent, by giving truthful an- 
swers to the questions in the application in 

regard to the relative’s health. They may 
take insurance on grandfather, grand: 
mather, father, mother, uncle, aunt, and 
cousin. We cannot insure the same persou 
twice in the same division, but in different 
divisions, so that the total amount is not 
over $7,000, for that is all the law allows us 
to carry on one person. The fact has been 
developed that when an agent goes at the 
work with a will and the full determina- 
tion to succeed there is no such « thing as 
fail. Just keep right at it. Don’t get ‘dis- 
couraged, and you are bound to win. A 
great many of our agents are now making 
over $200 per mouth clear of expenses. All 
that you want todois to work at it like 
you would at anything else, and success 
will crown your efforts. Hoping to hear 
from you soon, with some applications, 
etc., etc.” 


.+-TheCity Insurance Company of Lon- 
don, whose chairman, Alderman Knicht, 
and its manager, Mr. Phillips, recently 
made a prospecting tour of this country, 
has decided to open business here on the 
1st of February next. The company hasa 
subscribed capital of £2,000,000, of which 
10 per cent., or £200,000, has been paid up 
in cash by the shareholders, At the recent 
annual meeting of the company the chair- 
man stated that it would be necessary to 
raise new capital to deposit what was neces- 
sary in America before commencing opera- 
tions, as all the capital the company bad 
paid up was needed for the home business 
and other foreign transactions. New shares, 
issued at a premium, were promptly pur- 
chased, and the company has been enabled, 
without impairing its stability at home, to 
invest $500,000 in Uniten States bonds and 
deposit the same here for the security of 
American policyholders, The management 
of the company on this side of the Atlantic 
has been placed in the hands of John C. 
Paige, of Boston, and Charles M. Peck is 
to represent it in the Metropolitan District, 
including New York City, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City. 


....It is said that Henry R. Pierson, re- 
seiver of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, has brought a sult 
against severnl parties connected with that 
defunct corporation, on a charge that they 
had engaged in a fraudulent conspiracy to 
transfer $1,646,000 to the Protection Life, 
alias the Reserve Mutual Life, of which 
Frederick A. Freeman was president. The 
Supreme Court holds that the defendants 
are responsible as trustees, and a referee has 
heen appointed in the matter, who will 
have an opportunity of making some de- 

velopments, which, it is asserted, will! ns- 
tonish the public. 





INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The old Franklin Fire Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, specially favored, as it is, with a 
perpetual charter, is moving along in its ‘* safe- 
and-sure ’? march, as usual. It was chartered 
in 1829 (more than fifty years ago), and is, 
therefore, one of the oldest corporations of its 
classin the country. It has always been fortu- 
nate in having able and conservative business 
men to look after its interests, and its numer- 
ous policybolders, in all parts of the country, 
have entire confidence that all is going on well 
there. The figures in the last anoual state- 
ment of this institution, published in these 





columns, will prove conclusively that the 
Franklin is a sound and safe corporation. On 
a basis of $400,000 as capital the company has 
steadily grown in strength and popularity 
from year to year, and has accumulated a re- 
serve which now amounts inthe aggregate to 
over three millions of dollars, all invested in 
solid securities. Remembering, as we do—as 
one of its oldest patrons—most of its remark- 
able history, we do not hesitate to say that we 
believe the Franklin to be one of the safest and 
best-managed corporations in the country, 
and venture the opinion that it will live to 
round it a century of usefulness and prospert- 
ty, and then be as youthful, strong, and popu- 
lar as it is to-day. 


AND LANCASHIRE FIRE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 

The London and Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Companys, of Liverpool, England, in {ts annu- 
al statement, printed herewith, shows a steady 
increase of business in the United States from 
year to year. In 1879 it entered New York State 
with a special deposit of United States bonds 
amounting in value to $249,000. Its assets 
have rapidly increased and now are estimated 
at $1,149,021.05, and all have been accumulated 
by the growth of its local business here. Ite 
trustees and local managers are all able men 
and are well known in business circles, here 
and elsewhere. 


PHENIX (FIRE) ENSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Phenix (Fire) Insurance Company, of 
Brooklyn, in its annual statement in our col- 
umns, shows total assets amounting to $2,826,- 
874.87, all invested in sound securities. Its 
cash capital is $1,000,000. The officers and 
directors of the Phoenix are known to the pub- 
lie as reliable and worthy business men. Its 
patrons are residents of every section of the 
country. 


LONDON 

















INSURANCE. 
{829 CHARTER PERPETUAL [837 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company; 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CAPITAL .....ccccccccccscscsccscceees $400.000 00 





JAMES W. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY, 

Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
DIRECTORS.. 
Jamrs W. McALLISTE", Tuomas 8S. Extis, 
ALFRED G. BAKER, Gustavus 8S. Benson, 
Isaac LEA. Francis P. STLEL, 
ALFRED FITLER, 
WILuiAM 8S. GRANT, 


THOMPSON DERR, 
Grorce A. HEYL. 


Statewent of the Arsets et the Company on 
Jan. 18st, 1882. 
MORTON GE 
On property valued at over $3.000,000, be- 
ing First a ge on unincumbered 
and tneroves eal Estate in the City 
Of Philadelphim. .......ccccrccccerccssecees 
“REA L ESTATE, 
Office of Company anc Dwellinys.......... 679,650 00 


LOANS. 
Loans on Stocks as Collateral Security 
(market value $660,902)... .........20ese-ee 
Reinsurance t 


STOCKS, 
$110,000 U. “Bs Boots, ay ts, continued 


7,000 M Ay 
50,000 Philadel hia City 6s. 
50% City of Columbus 78 
1,c00 Camden iN J.) City 63 iow 
ne 6 West Jersey R. R. 73........+ +8 
6.(00 West Jersey R. R. 65............. 







R. R. 68 
3,000 Philadelphia and Reading R. 





10.500 a. and Amboy R. R. 6s.. 
20.0°0 Connecting R. R. 68,............. 
35,00) East ~ ns Amboy R. R. ist 


5,000 ceo and Proad ~~ lst 
ortgage scrip 78 

85,000 Le igh * ee 
GRE Div ccancdcedectccccerscaese 
ry 0°O Junction R. R. 6s,....... ....s00- 
0,000 Elmira and Williamsport bas = 
25,009 peanayivania Ga: 4 "eae 
11,000 Steubenville on Indiana R. R. 


447,830 00 


ASH. 
Boccerscacecsscasees 116,294 56 


Cash in bank * 
2,892 29 


Cash in office of the Company 
Net premiums in course 0 7,443 61 
transmission, .....+cecceeeses 7,443 61 s9n.30e 06 


TOCAL... .ccocccvce cossgansavesscee £3.163,729 27 
The assets of the “FRANKLIN ” (all invesied in 
solid securities) are Hable for the hazard of FIRE 
only. The bveiness is scattered thronghout thirty 
four states of the Union. Moderate lines roleiy are 
written upon carefully-selected risks, which are ex- 
amined once every year by competent inspectors. 


SSES PROMPTLY SETTLED WHEN DETER 
- MINED. 


This Comnanv feeues policies rpon the RENTS of all 
kinds of BUILDINGS, GROUND-RENTS, and MORT- 


mee WALNUT STREET. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insuranee Company 
145 BROADWAY, New Yerk. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, "95 Ist, 00 00 


JASH CAPITAL. aoe %8 
338 56 6S 








serve for Reinsurance... 





Reserve for all other liabilities. 
BING UNE. is coccvcacccsssessoesonese 


‘3 38 
Policyholders fn she Comapes hans as ar 
on v the @ een 
NEW Yor mit ee ; 


THOS, F, GOODRICH, 
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The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWAKEK, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1846. PURELY MUTUAL 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1881, as ascertained by 


Examining Commissioners of Mas 

sechusetts, Ohio, and New Jersey... .$365,728,815 93 
Liabilities, as stated by same......... Mey 85 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard. 3,815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard........ 5,988,905 0% 


All policies non-forfeltable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every yearsince organization ; ample surplus; sur- 
render values most liberal; losses promptly ad 
justed and paid. 


OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET, President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
United States Branch, Jan. 1st. 1882. 
Total assetsin U.S................0-. 1. 332033 0% 
Liabilities, inc! uding r-insurance. . 691,457 20 


Net Surplusin U. 8............... $547,563 85 
INCREASE OVER JANUARY Isr, 1881. 


Se MON. ci cocucncdceseascisoonsd . $194,051 14 
In Net ¢ Surplus RRR rh RMI ee 47,437 76 
Growth of U. S. Branch. 

June 7th, 1879.—Entered N. Y. Crate with 

deposit of U. perenne 

par eee © . $249,000 00 
Jan. 1st, 1880.—Assets In U.S. ecccecceseccoes 775,008 10 
Jan. Ist, 1881.—Assets in U. eugene } 1,014:969 91 
Jan. lst, 1882.—Assets lu ws | RE ° . 1,148,021 05 


Trustees in New York. 


Hon. AvGusTUs SCHELL, Davip Stewart, Esq., 
Wm. H. SLocum, Esq. 





JAMES VEREANCE, 
Manager Metropolitan District end State of New York 
and Special Agent for U. 8. 


No, 46 Pine St., cor. William, New York. 


EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Seo’y. 








1882. 
37th Annual Statement of the 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














eI IIRIIIINTINILD. cn ssannanchemunnnwaetimeminbiadiiaieubaian pepoocesovesscosconecee $4,000,802 46 
EMAawons HOSSVEE ND, BPEL... nccccccccrcocercocccseqesececossconcccsocosovese cooccccccesoocescooousoos 1,812,920 87 
813,223 98 
Balance January 1st, 1081..........cccccsccccccveccossossceseces eose 953,797 &2 
$38,767,021 15 
EXPENDITURES IN * 
Clieims by ET. soveneseseces RSS tS sees eo ceeccccccccccccesccce $2,317, oa 28 
Endowments and Annuities. . 399,130 
Surrendered Policties................ ~ ret 10 
Dividends or return Premiums 1,304,288 87 
(Paid Policyholders, $4,505,880 21.) 
EN, SN ..._. . ssnsessnssnuensneanniaaiinedmminameineinpensenteceaedabeannie 695,962 16 
Profit and A oss, including deficiency on Foreclosure Sales and Premiums on Bonds Pur- 
CEs 0c cece cpt haics dekl SU bbddatossccevecovesececcenodd: compplabueusesaqnactacongesgubengeneee 286,657 16 
$5,577.39 58 
Balance January Vat, 1888... ......00 sce. ceccecseccccececceessees 33,189,621 62 





ASSETS. JANUARY ist, 1882. 


United States Be mds, EE, G2 ah «da S dele Gm ockess voocees 4,967,000 00 
Btare, City, aud County Bont. pa siaeieineieddnetehihi dati 8,062,125 7 
First Moit wage Bonds, Newark, seb N. ¥.R. R.. 578.000 0 
First Mortgago Honds Pemberton and N. Y. RB. R 875,000 00 


First Bonds and Mortgages on Real Estate.......... tice 7,088, 7°4 62 















Rea! Estate. Co nals any's Office Bullding, Newark.. 3.458 4 
Real Estate, purchased on pg New York and W.J.00000 20257. 2,455,149 & 
Premium Loans on I fe oy ae Binddeils cadapdnesecnggpevececosece 8.915.200 31 
Mechanics’ National Bank deponit. 9575.80.90, valued at 60 per cent. 845.139 14 
a 2.2. 1", . cn aad reneebarnaeaemeeeakwenpecoateeasescuaenede 42,388 18 
Agents’ balances and Cash obligations. .............scccccecsecceecccccccccccccececccccceccccetee 84,201 28 
$33,189,621 62 
ieee A i ssi cas tha inane onensechsodindnesecapdesenconsen $623,298 95 —_ 
Deferred and unreported Premiums on Policies in force..............«.-..s..se0 259,179 36 
ees 882,477 61 
NI. sia seiesceiitaaiendiinishniann dealer aceasta at aed $34,072,099 23 
Market value of U.S. ane other Bonds above par -$1.832,307 00 
Beiece. to moet poss: aitte tees on ) eal estate taken ‘under 
forecloasnre....... coddvebe 100,000 00 
$1,732,307 Co 
LIA BE LITIKS. 
Reserve fund, 4 per cent., Massachusetts stendard. . $72,052.422 00 
Policy claims in process of adjustment...... ....... é 514,528 00 
Dividends due and unpaid. ..........-.c.cscecee peeves 190,484 08 
Estimated expenses on unreported premiums, 19 per cent.. ‘ war 25.017 4 
Se IOI, E, ..66 cnandeqddnceensacesacacapscecenenecst paeteneere 7,782 44 
ae $82,°4 "41, 334 4€ 
Surplus as regards OR, a0 cstoccensntnnties, dbddbebiitbinedeadil 
Surplus as recards policyh piedere, mastet vale >  ebameeneesatenn ‘ Sh aa! 33 
Ry the New York standard of comapatesion the surplus would be................4-sscccccc00 - Bf 68.1 
o From the surplus as above a dividend has been declared payable ‘on the anniversary of Policies As + ed 
ereto. 
Numer of policies in force January Ist, 1882, 46,652. 
Insuring 3157, 7,411,677 


AMZI DODD, President, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 


DIRECTORS. 
He NRY McFARLAN, RENJ. C. nn. oi 
AMZ1I DODD, EDW'D A 
THEODORE MACKNBT, FRFD'K * STREL! TNORUYSEN, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, EDW'D H. WRIGHT. ARCUS L. WARD. 
Every Policy Issued by this Company Contains the Follewiag Conditions and is 
Absolutely Non-Forfeitable 
In case of Lapse, after two or more ari Years’ Premiums have bere aid. the full Four Per Cent. Reserve 
Value will be applied by the Company, at the option ry the Assured, in er of two ways: First, To the ex 
tension of the fall amount of the Insuranee, for such as the full — 4 will pay for at the Company's 
Publi h d Rotes: or, Secovp, On surrender of the Original F vemey within Three Months from date of Lapse 
to the purc ase of a Paid-up Policy ILLUSTRATION: A at Age 35 for $10,000. He pays hi 
Premiums for Ten Years, receiving the larme Dividends of Rok Company, and stops payment. The result 
will be : s follows: First, The whole $10,000 Insurance would be extended for Ten Years and Forty-six days 
or, SECOND, He would re ceive a Paid- -up Policy for $2,660, 





1882. STATEMENT. 


PHENIX INSURANCE CO., 


OF BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. January Ist. 





| REE S ee beddiashensecipedeenadstneteenimeantl 01 000.000 00 
ILD oon acnsinn ne gunmaaen sehanne ala annsddana amma 1,826,874 87 
SG Ben co cevacesscnniad sein dua iv cveces Sedcewsded $2,826, .874 87 v4 87 
ASSETS. 
lek AE OD, ois dcccmnuntindccncdseccevaces -.-market value.$1,128,795 (0 
en SE OS. 5's hs end gas avd bmeeenedeeeleehesses aes 2053. 950 00 
Loans on demand (security valued at $158,642).......ccccceceeececccccceces 113.400 00 
Other bonds, par $495.992 83.............000. market value. 583,601 5u 
Ee INS 5 60 va.60'0cd bsbnboecenss Sbacededeseeeeeeekee ceeeecae $42,683 5: 
Rea] estate, urincumbered............0.eceee Gibwbatiniedemannn eddies 575,00 00 
Premiums in course of collection............... Cneee 05h 66ebdsodeusenwieses 87,287 35 
CE INE, 0635. .0débd census ¥acsecees iaibaasheniidd dims ieedidecua §,P48 42 
Wetee TORONTENES FOr Marie PUOMNIREEG . . oc0c0c2cccccccscccede ccc cocecceces 14,582 21 
SER ONGD, DURUUUTRMGN, CHNGEG, GOO 0.0 bs 0009.00 d0cccces qocesseeencesiooses on 18,281 85 
$2,826,874 87 
LIABILITIES. 

ees Cr CaN oa i oi.o'', Fs olde Bocate cocdcddbsescnsbMecbecodies + ose 081,141,110 C7 
Reserve for all unpaid losses........... pactenahsteeeus 92 ¢G0cesn 2 Gekbee oa 7,189 45 
Pp A eS es ohana ae eith -pheendhanennadieas 7,918 23 
SN OOO 555 shies i cdende cb sssb cbdscenccees Seeccesecedepeceosveccene 1,000,900 00 
Net Surplus..... queeecesbessdess ceceedevemeces sees eocccceccccce Secessooee 511,(07 02 


$2. 826,874 87 87 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres’t. PHELANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres’t and cc 
2? W. BABLEY, General Agent. WM. CHARTERS, Ase’t Sec’y, 


[February 9, 1889, 





AGE—EXPERIENCE— 
—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT, 





THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 





ORGANIZED 1845. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


41,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has heen doing business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ADVANTA- 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 
plans and methods can‘afford. Among these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 

(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 

(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 











Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880.........ccccecs csc cseccece $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880 beceeseds 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3 840,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. Ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan. 1st, 18:1....... eeeee 43,183,934 e 
Total Paid and Held..............0. pancaniiended $99,822 088 
Total Received from Policyholders ..... bs osnesaceuees «e+. 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1880............ eeeee+- 84,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income..............-+-+.-- 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income........... vhikeetetaiaa 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent........ eseenecews 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 4; per Cent...............-+ 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Issued..................- 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued................- 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force..............-.--++++ 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force..............++--++ 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1880. ............ 6c cece cece eens 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880..... psananiieeainee 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at 
actual current cost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 
the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860 and has sinc 
been adopted—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 
debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the 
NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) 
ana justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, JOHN MAIRS, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 


EDVARD MARTIN, 
DAVLD DOWS, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


HENRY TUCK, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
rHEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. W BIGHT, M.D., 


Sa TUCK. MD.” | Medical Beaminers. 





Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the World. 








Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application. 








ViceePresident and Actuarye © 
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THE INDEPENDENT 25 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFIcEs, New York, 100 Court and 
Continental } Brooklyn,‘ a sa an Bonsogee Sta. 
Buildings: ; dN E.D. 





an 06 Broadway 
New York, JaxcaRy 25TH, 1882. Reserve for neamuten patel $1, 374, 119 58 
The Trustees, tn Conformity to the Charter of the Resprve | ample for all other 
Company, submit the following Statement of its «|| = CHAM... . +. 0 ee eens ee essen eeeees 231,084 43 
affairs on the Sist December, 1881. CRG orcs ccitecsericacecsic ---. 1,000,000 00 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- NET SURPLUS. 
nary, 188 , to Slst December, 1881..... $4,089,457 19 | Special Reserve Fund. ...$550,000 00 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 188: 


Total Marine Premiums............0--20.+ Hon 627,021 87 
Premiums marked off Sar seaepel 


Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 301,661 28 1,401,861 238 


Total Cash Acsots July tet, 
1881. 'g4,007,065 29 





1881, to 8ist Deeembe - $4,110,176 72 DIRECTORS: 
— ORO, 775.882 80 GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
‘ ES H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-Presideut, 
ee of Pre- F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
—— Bx on 227 02 SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
~-poniesambiabiagas create th GEORG E BLISS ENRY B. HYD 
The Company has the following Assecs— CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
- Ww. AN LEELA BRYCE, 
United States and Stste of New York HENRY C. BOWEN Ww. NGT CLAPP, 
Stock, Cup. Bonk. and other Stocks... $9,965,758 


uy stocks and otherwise. 
Real teotate ‘a1 and Claims due the Come 














. RE 
pany. estimated at.. CASWE HN H. EARLE, 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable NOLD. 
Cash im Bamk.........ccccocsccccccccccccsces . RICHA A cay 
I in acct tclaiced caanical $13,165,466 40 | SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN 
acne | ML ANDREWs, SP pUCRTN aM 
o & 4 J No 4 
Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates | EW. QORLIEA, J. D. VERMILY ™ 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their ed LANE, JACOB WENDELL, 


MES FRASER JNO. F. SLATER 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A Dep't. 
RUS peor, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brook 
x. See ‘Local Dep't. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, ocssens Sia 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ‘ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cept. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
































TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JON HORACE GRAY, ADW 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, No. 239 BRO AY, N.Y, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN E 
ORS a Sos, tees ae 
ES LOW, CHARLES 1 MARSHA Est 
DAVID GORGE W LANE. ablished 1853. 
RDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
iat” STURGIS i tel , 
BERIAHIS, BAPTELD, | BAMUEL Te | ON ea one 
TLLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, = GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
¢C. HORACE K. TH 


vcore” | MANHATTAN LIFE 


Sound. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGR 
Insurance Company of New York. 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 

Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2@ Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vive-Pres’t. 





ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep't Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


local A ey wanted in every City and large Town 
Apply 4: t to this Company. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





©. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Pres't. 
8, N. STEBBINS. Actuary. J. L. HALSEY. See's 


== Tribe —gamamaipepe 





STATEMENT JANUARY Isr, 1882. 


LIFE 
Tani cclamaesnséuspemabesedanacs 
Reserve for rein se eicedeLinatonsta: ane og = 
e for for other: Habilities, including un- HARTSORD 
scieatidaiacgevenntes mere ro a . 
lus beyond capital and all other lia: cme P-—% 
oe ee ee re re 450,051 os $3,423,783. 16 
— $1,128,994 08 SURPLUS, 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE. $379,602.61. 
NO, 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. rg 





A. S. WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. =. 
Secre’ 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, m Ve 








as MUI COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


INCORPORAT tal in, im cash.............. $1,009.6 t, 
BN TAMUEL @ ale s871,198 o1 | Genital for all Wabilities... 69" 408 
ears MUTUA NET SBURPLUGB......-.....-.-.0-- 30, 626 id 


Policies non- ‘forfeiting f for | their value. 
Insurance at net 
Agents wanted. Appis to 
. S. STEPHENS. Vice-President. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881. .$2,400. 082 28 


B.S. WALCOTT, Preridert. 
1, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’s. 





————$ 


| 
THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 8isr, 
RECEIPTS IN 1881. 







































Premiums............ dabocese a by Miho coccccncssecedh dinegh dap enasdnged boccedsoheumebeckbebe ese. §887,895 
Interest and Rents.... cocess ° —_ 418,860 | ted 
Total...... bnchocedsocctbosbodbesbcbbes cebccccccccnscccecccscces eeces eonegeccaccces sesseceeecueees $1,261,755 96 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Death Claims ......... seaceoneds’ ocecscuser- cooggngeegqacnconesapeneoos $409.715 42 ; 
Less Reinsurance 8,545 38 
————._ 941,170 09 
I I, a nncncenennens thbmedneabonnepiabidnenessesnaseebeenntsumeainneh 145,796 00 
Surplus returned to  poiic holders in biviacats covvesccccooccecececesoose 86, 40 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies. ................ceeeecseceeeeeeeees ss 83,645 10 
Total Payments to Policyholders...........ccoccscccscsscvcccccscccseccecces ochheenenaikennaennen $827,584 58 
Commissions and Salaries................06+ 147.163 03 
GERSF BASSI s cess ccstesccctcoecoccsteoudece 60,642 
—— 197,805 76 
Taxes, Licenses, and other State Fees....... pncinceedentenedpesciececevesncegecntcetugcoubeee 355 89 
Reinsurance... ......-.....+006 Pea onse gee teeiiepeeenned besbnbesnasnneibsdoeneesons eocccccsence 6,851 74 
- $4,207 63 
Expenses on Real Estate obtained by Foreclosure (taxes, insurance, repairs, costs, om re, et ae 562,082 04 
Profit and Loss o ° ___ 268 | ll 
Total Disbursements...,......... suepegnetesducaebtrenreganeeiones whensibednmahdnbigangiiat geueusena 81, $1,115,058 18 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.. nets $2,287,240 88 
Loans secured by Collaterals............ -- 240,500 00 
Loaus on Company’s Policies in Force ° - 79,230 09 
, gg "9 "SP Rreees peenese erase 100,060 00 
CE, COUT, BE TOG Ron cc cocccsccccoccessncccccsetesccosees scosessennosesscesesoes 528,650 
Railroad Bonds...............0+ 5S¥2,542 00 
Rallroad Stocks 472.145 00 
National Bank Stocks 82,2°8 
Real Estate.......... 1,592.100 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in Force 626,307 
PIII «cnn s86nsenbsssgskesasconseoosocenesenecnaeee ebbovesedees6sdndsensersrensnees 8,203 90 
Cash on Hand, in Bank, and in Transit (since roceived)............s.0c0-cececececeeeeerees 221,113 85 
Interest and Rents Accrued.,...............-.c:seceeeeeseeee 189,266 74 
Premiums in course of Collection (less cost of collection) 90,536 61 
Deferred Premiums (less cost of collection)..............++++ ° 80,346 46 
tg NS eRe ROE ee ee, ae ee pina eenenennin SR ek TTF $7,143,465 47 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve by Massachusetts Stand ane. 68,587 00 
Death Claims not adjusted and not @ 31,354 00 
Endowment Claims not adjusted and. Bok due. 20,453 00 
EE CIEE, o nncancccensceedansensoncs sue 12,502 81 
Premiums paid in advance....... ....+s++» covccccesococes 8,355 38 
Total Liabilities......... wove oe ecvccccccccccccccccscccoscosccoesscsesceseosccess Sovsesctescegovecs $6,336,552 19 
Surplus by Maseqchusetse Standard............ - .. $806.913 28 
geveine w York Standard. about.... 1,2 6-853 0 






No. of Policies Ly! force December 3ist, 1881, 13; 396; tnsuring... 8: 
E. W. BOND, President. OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies. 





1809. iss2. 


North British and Mercantile Insurance Company 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
HOME OFFICE STATEMENT. 








PAID-UP CAPITAL .,.........05 +05 erccccces oo ceseccoscvoocoocoooecc sores nebeeees sateg or 00 
Net Fire Surplus..........0----ccecseeeses eeceeccccccocccgcccsgecsocersees cccrovccsccccccess 39054.824 OO 
Total Liabilities..............+.-.. cstescoseses eoeerccsteeesessoccnseoressceess seeeececesesenwegens Bol 2,642,954 00 





Invested and Cash Fire Po tae Ce 00 


8 ibed ital, tor which the Stockholders are persenally liable, net yet 
eS See called in, $7,750,000 00. , 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1882. 





Invested and Cash Fire Assets.......-....- re Fe 
Unpatd Losses... ... ......... om bs ihats eee. . PORE TOE LIE er -.. $ 98,813 55 
Reserve for Reinsurance.. $78,125 46 
Total.. ‘ cvcvetmapins 976.939 01 
Net Fire Surpiac. Lomi pesevenes 1,067,725 24 
i Se err aes FT CIR OOM 


NEW YORK BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
SOLON HUMPHREYS, ae ee @. D. Morgan & Co.), Hon. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, 


DAVID DOWS, Es (Davi Co EZRA WHITE, Esq. 
E. P. FABBRI. Et (Drexel, ee B " J. J. ASTOR, Esq." 
CHAS. E. WHITE, SAM. P. BLAGDEN, 
Manugers. 


Office, 54 William Street, corner Pine, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assete .++eeeeee $15,041,879 40 
Liabilities .. + sseee-s 13,352.91 918 88 


Total Surplus... +s - “$2,588,960 52 52 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 





OFFICE OF 


MECHANICS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 


165 Broadway, N. ¥.; | 217 Montague Street, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building. 


Brooms, January ist, 1862. 
TAL PAID IN CASH..............+.+:- $250,000 00 
Meee for all abilities aanies S un. 
paid losses ($8,758 48) and reins’ ++ 0-707 94 
Net SUIpPlUB.......secceeccseccceecscesreeienees 


Cash AGeets. ......-.---000 eeeeeeeeeees $483.714 37 37 
JOHN K. OAKLEY. President. 
DANIEL CHAUNCEY, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 








MERRITT TUTTLE, Ase’t Secretary. JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1882. 





CASH CAPITAL.... 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums........--......+---- 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses. ..............::.0ssseesecveees 
ND csccisnrs cisevees dqressnasesteserserss 


CoABEE MSBET GD. «00. .ccccccccccccccssccccscscoccsicccsees 


FOTOS OH SHEE EHH EHH EE HE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EEE HEHEHE EH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE SHER HEHEHE EH THES 


eR eee Owe ee eee eee seer eeeeeee SHH Eeee 


COCO OO Oo ee SHEESH SHEESH SESS SEH SHES HEE SHES SS HH HSH HE SHES HT EHS HSHESEEOT HOOT S OSES ESE TEH TEESE 


sistestseessssesseseeceeeeseessee+ $8,000,000 00 


ESLER MRCS VS ORE STR Reem 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee 


245,595 36 
1,806,180 90 








SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





Cash in Banks.................+. Phe san Secadeecrpassséatatigers, beneatieee $130,172 31 | State and Municipal Bonds (market value)...............62........... ae 121,750 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on "Real Estate (worth Loom 150 ae vg payable on demand (market value of Collaterals my 
$3,600,750)......... eccee PPOrPTTTrTeTITETITITT Tri 1,555,858 00 Interest ‘due on Ist Januar "1685........2.. eee 85,819 19 
United States Stocks (market value)...............-cesceeeseeceeeeeeeeees 4,079,500 00 | Premiums Uncollected an 7 hands of Agents... 89,635 08 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..........----+- 664,625 00 Real Estate........-...0-ssseeceeeetensesntdeneccnevesscsccsscescesepenesees 47,399 68 


Total........ Fo cn de Os SESS UbeONSe SEIRIIEIS SEEDS oom AH Be So he oo 6020 erese *PARRPARSE NEI °° SOPH HO ET OS Oe CES OTER SLES ee EESEEe $6,995,509 26 





T. B. GREENE, 


WM. BIGELOw, | AS8’t Sec’s. 


J. 1. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 








26 





ee oe 





THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


FE TNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January ist, 1882 
ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1881, at cost..... $25,227, 060 28 

RECEIPTS. 

Premiums in 1881.. $2,394,650 29 
Interest and from 
osper sources in 


1,456,664 71 71 $3,851,315 00 


$29,078,375 28 
piss 
Death Claims........ 
ees Endow- 





ded ca ane 724,065 26 
Dividends * 
holders d for 
Seprtedescd Poll- 
WEEE. oveccce peseccess 723,733 42 
Reinsurance. 8,008 43 





Commissions 239,288 69 
Agency Expenses, 
edical Examina- 
one, pane all other 
e cnegeegess 146,613 20 
Dini end. ‘on Stock, 
earned in Stoc 
omens eerccece 75,000 00 
pce epagesiasceose 183.503 4 


ASSETS, Dec. Sist, 1881, at cost..... $25,777,707 99 


ASSETS. 

Real Estate.......... $543,473 71 
Cash on Bane and 

in Banks..... .-. 8,820,214 18 
U.S. Bonds. wupeeene . 1,179,801 38 
Railroad and other 

Stocks and Bonds.. 888,807 63 
Bank Stooks......... 1,025,478 04 
State, county. City, 

and Town Bonds.. 5,427,821 02 
Mortgages secured 


by Real Estate, 
v Zoheed over $4,- 

Nae tan 9,530,672 54 
iechet Value, 
$916 


662,429 31 


rity 23,634 75 
ans on existing 

Policies, the pres 

ent value of 

which exceeds 

$7,000,000 00. 
Due from Agents 

and others, - 

amount 

Agents andothers 7,857 73 


SSETS, Dec. Stst, ‘1881, at cost. $25,777,707 99 
Interest dye and 
accrued, Dec. 31st, 


2,649,517 70 





ee * $441,049 49 
Premiums in course 
of Collection...... 68,606 82 
Quarterly and Semt- 
Annual Premiums 120,722 78 
oe one ° 
curities over 
BB. csecdssccensess 647,797 68 §«1,.278,176 77 
Gross ASSETS, ry Ist, 1882... $27,0 055.884 76 


1ABILITIES, 
Losses and ciatnid 
awaiting further 
weet and not yet 


$308,588 05 
86,148 49 


Div Ndends to Poltey- 
holders, not due.. 
Reserve for Rein- 
surance on exist- 
ing Policies, Actu- 
aries’ 


cles of Retnsur- 

an 73.149 80 22,435,442 90 

Loading on Deferred 
and Unpaid Pre- 
miums, 20 per c’nt. 97,865 02 $22,868,044 76 

SURPLUS a8 REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS : 

By Conneanest & and Massachusetts $4.187.840 66 
St 

By Standard of New York and 

5,600,000 00 





most other States exceeds... bp eretecs 


ursemeuts from e 
usiness to Jan, ist, ee 


Receipts to Jaguars Ast, 1681...... $81, 4939-422 373 08 


Income for 1 


@tatement of the, Eatire Rocaies and Dis 
th pI ye o 


Receirts to January lst, 1882... 884,904 
Paid to Policyhold 738 13 
ers for Claims by 
— and Endow 
ments $22,456,575 73 
Dividends to Policy 
holders and for 
- —eemateny Polt- 
. 94,204,507 17 


ToTAL paid to Polley en 
pa holders... : . $48,661,172 06 
aid 


Taxon $1. 612, - go 
Paid f 
Rein. 
1,418,049 14 
107, 075 08 OS 3,138,612 07 


Rxpenses of Manage 


snce.. 
ofit & 
Lo 





pccceee recovers 9, 9,827, 245 16 
TOTAL DISBORSEMENTS..,....... B59 127,030 13 
oa ee 


arect "Vidas ‘of Securities ‘over sin e 

poems tat es Collectio ‘oge 38 
and Semt 

120,722 78 


an 
ane subsequent "to Jan. 
Gross Ass 
Policies in force Jan. ist, i882, 


57,564, insurin 
Policies issued 


§ 
ibaa 6758; ino? 997 72 425 44 


8,207,220 00 

MORGAN G. BULKELEY, P ‘ 
as WEBS Viee-Pretideae 
Th ENGL ,Pecret seats’ 

i. ST. JOHN. Actuary 


Ww. 
GURDON W. RU SSELL, 0 -D., 
Sitnootiing. Physician, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 18650, 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47, 


| features of t 
nore SECURITY ECONOMIC GAL MANAGEMENT and 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN aT ae 


4 Forms of Life and Endowment Poltctes Ineued. 
T.o H. BROSNAN, President. 


Scere a BORTORD, duhdird 
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The Twenty-second Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life’ Assurance Society 


OF THE OCNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1881. 
AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JaN. 18ST, 
ibs candeengngne soakatnadessecsoneneasae $38,409,844 02 


INCOME. 
an $7,712,806 78 


. 2,370,698 70 





ts, and 
Profits on Investment. 10,083,605 48 


$48,493,349 50 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
RETR GE St ELLE, $2,756,540 50 


2,042,184 60 
437,680 53 
$3,236,355 63 63 


Discounted Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Policies. ..........sceescesceeees 


Total Paid cogitcrbelders 
Dividend on — pecceccegqoce 
Commissions —~ iS OEE. 

General Ex 






108, 662 52 


$6,081,400 47 47 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 3157, 1881........ $41,511,049 03 


Bonds and Mortgages 
New York Real Estate, including the 
Equitable Building ‘and purchases 
under foreclosure.........-...+.--esse0s 
bt ae States Stocks, State Stocks. City 
ocks, and Stocks eaten by the 
ieee of the State of N 12,131,764 56 
Loans secured by Bonds : Tad Stocks..... 9,265,000 00 


5,972,570 07 


York, including purchases under 
foreclo-ure and Society's Buildings 


SM OCROT CIGORE, 6, «0006050 .00-222cncdces 8,491,403 85 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
itorles, on paneness and in transit 
since received).. +» 1,607,745 45 
Due from Agents" on “account of Pre- 
WEB. cocccccccccscccoccccceccbebodoteses 33,464 63 
$41,511,949 0s 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
Se incientcsshiebnsciaasaneonmestaeisnndnesn 465,534 44 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.... 345,777 42 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance, 
Shaitenensesss44u5esee, enetastraizacn 259,663 00 
Deferred Premiums....................00 ___ 5 618 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 3!, 1881..844, 308,541 88 89 
ToTAL LIABILITIES, Including legal re- 

serve for reassurance of all existing 

Si sepanemennpenssensieeinennenedce 34,393,045 00 


Total Undivided Surplus... $9,915,496 89 
longs (as computed) 

Dvitcscdvenacess $5,302,337 89 

4,613,159 00 


New Assurance written in 1881, 
$46,189,096 00. 


Total Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,019 00. 


Total amount of new assurance written 
during the past eleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders aoe the 
organization of the Society, $61,912,0: 


The policies written by the ei are IN- 
CONTESTABLE after three years from their 
iesue, and such incontestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Society’s office in New York of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and without the usual de- 
lay of sixty or ninety days. 


The Soctety has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 


The total real estate owned by the Seciety 
ylelds a rental of over five per cent. 


From b undivided sprpins reversionary dividends 
willhe 6 eclered, av abe* ~ on a of nent an- 
Bu remium, nary partic icies. 
The vitustion of the policies MCutstanding bas Ins been 
made on the American nce 
ity. psn 444 per cent. interest, the —— standard of 
the e of New York. On a fou panes it. basis, 
the standard of Massachusetts, the Lia ities are esti- 

ated at $37,060,000, the Surplus at $7,258,541.89. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
3, @. VAN CISE, ACTUARIES. 





We, the endersigned, be have, in person, carefully ex. 
Getall the ‘assets of the Society od and examined ta 
* ry 
foregoing state . 
James M. FF .: 
E. Bouptxor Cott, 
®pecial Commmittee of the Board of Directors, ap 
pointed October 26th, 1881, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the cloge of the year. 
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Old and Young, 


THE LITTLE WHITE THORN. 





A LEGEND OF BRITTANY. 





BY FANNY M. JOHNSON. 


In the Brittany land an old legend {s told 
Of « widow, friendless and poor, 
Who lived with her daughter, the little White 
Thorn, 
On the edge of a lonely moor, 


For three wicked brothers had stolen away 
All the wealth that her father had left, 

And driven her out from ber pleasant bome, 
Forsaken, forlorn, and bereft. 


The first of the three seized the houses and 
land ; 
The next took the horses and kine: 
And al) that remained the younger had 
claimed— 
All the sheep and the flax and the wine. 


So away from her home, in sorrow and tears, 
The poor, friendless widow bad gone, 

Her only possessions a single brown cow 
And her daughter, the little White Thorn. 


A tiny old hut was her shelter at night ; 
To the village she toiled every day, 
To work for their bread, while the little 
White Thorn 
Was out on the moorland at play. 


The little White Thorn was gentle and good, 
Though her small feet were naked and 
brown, 
Though tattered her hat and many a patch 
On her scanty and shabby old gown. 


While Brownie was picking her food on the 
moor 
Through the long, lonely, still Summer 
hours, 
The little White Thorn, without playmates 
or toys, 
Made friends 
flowers. 


with the birds and the 


There was sorrow one night fv the hut on 
the moor, 
For Brownie had strayed from the down, 
And the wolves from the forest had made her 
their prey 
Ere the widow had come from the town. 


On the bleak, barren moor they sought her 
and called, 
The widow and little White Thorn, 
But all they could find of the little brown 
cow 
Were some bones and a single white horn. 


With sad hearts they broke their black bread 
that night 
(No milk with the black bread now), 
And hours passed away ere the White Thorn 
could sleep, 
Through grief for the little brown cow. 


I, 

The rest of the story is wondrous and strange. 
There were fairies in Breton, you know, 
And many beliefs that were ancient and 

quaint ; 
For the legend was told long ago. 


It was said, if a child who was guileless and 
pure 
Went out when the morning was new, 
Only clad in her night-robe, and brushed 
with bare feet 
From the meadows the first sparkling dew, 


If she touched, just by chance, in the long, 
dewy grass, 
The groundsel, so yellow and fair, 
She would know, from that hour, all the 
language of beasts 
And the speech of the birds in the air. 


And the legend goes on this wonder to tell: 
In her night-gown the little White Thorn 
Went wandering out on the lonely moor 
In the stillness of early dawn. 


To a little red bird that flew to her side 
The tale of poor Brownie she told, 
And, just as she ceased, on the ground at 
her feet 
Something glittered, as yellow as gold. 


She stooped to secure it, and lo! in her hand 
’Twas a groundsel, so yellow and fair, 
And she knew, from that hour, all the Jan- 
guage of beasts 
And the speech of the birds in the air. 


** The little White Thorn is gentle and good,” 
Jobnny Redbreast sang sweet in her ear, 
“and I, Johnny Redbreast, have power to 
make glad 
One goed; gentle child every year. 








“Let the little White Thorn go down, al) 
alone, _ 
To the river where green rushes grow : 
By the bank of the stream where the seven 
islands rise 
On the sand that is whiter than snow 


“A pair of red sabots of beechwood are lain, 
That never were soiled by the mire, 
And a straight staff of holly no ax-blade 
hath marred, 
That pever was scorched by the fire. 


‘Tie the shoes on your feet, take the holly- 
wood staff 
From the sand which is whiter than snow, 
And walk through the waves to the Isle of 
the Rock, 
The isle where the green rushes grow. 


‘* There braid a stout rope of the green rushes 
strand, 
A rope that is supple and long, 
And strike on the rock with the staff in your 
band 
While you sing Johnpy Redbreast’s song: 


SONG, 


***Come, little Sea-cow, 
Milk-white heifer, come. 
With my braid of rushes 
I will lead you home, 


“*Skin as soft as satin, 
Eyes so bright and mild, 
Come, pretty Sea-cow, 
With the Redbreast’s child.’” 


IIl. 


The little White Thorn was fearless and 
brave, 
+ So sbe ran to the river’s side, 
The clean staff of holly she took in her 
hand, 
On her feet the red sabots she tied, 


Then into the river she fearlessly stepped, 
Though the current was rapid and strong, 
And the waves checked their rush to a soft, 
gentle flow 
As the little White Thorn passed along. 


At the Isle of the Rock she plaited her rope, 
A rope that was supple and good, 
And she sang Redbreast’s song as she beat 
on the rock 
With the staff of the clean hollywood, 


Andlo! from the side of the mossy old stone 
Spread a doorway, massive and wide, 
And a fair white heifer, with spaniel-like 
eyes, 
Stepped out to the White Thorn’s side. 


With her braid of green rushes the heifer 
she led 
Through the waves to the river-shore, 
Nor stopped till the pretty white Sea-cow 
was tied 
In the pen by the moor-cabin door. 


But, stranger than all, when the milking- 
time came, 
The milk was the purest of cream, 
And it came till the buckets and pans o’er- 
flowed, 
In a rich and ceaseless stream. 


And the fame of the Sea-cow spread near 
and afar, 
And from north and the west and the east 
The farmers came flocking, with gold in 
their hands, 
To purchase this wonderful beast. 


At length came a brother, the first of the 
three, 
Who had seized on the poor widow’s land, 
For he coveted sorely this wonderful cow, 
And he brought a great price in his hand. 


“Ob! no!’ said the widow. ‘“ The little Sea- 
cow : 
The country with cream will supply; 
All the bouses and land you stole from the 
poor 
Are too little the Sea-cow to buy. “a 


But the fame of the cow was so great in the 
land 
That his covetous soul was on fire; 
And, as week after week he entreated in vain, 
Her value grew higher and bigher. 


At length, in despair, he came to the hut, 
With a look of defeat on his brow. 
“¢ All my houses and land I will give,’’ he ex~ 
claimed, 
“To purchase this wonderful cow.” 


‘ So, with all the strong forms of Brittany law, 
The double conveyance was drawn, 
And the widow went back to her rightful 
home, 
With her daughter, the little White Thorn, 
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On the hearthstone of home she rekindled, 
the fire 
And sat down for a peaceful rest, 
While the covetous man, with the little Sea- 
cow, 
Went wandering off to the west. 


Iv. 
But the little White Thorn was mournful 
and sad 
As she walked through the stables, next 
day, 
And she thought with regret of the pretty 
white cow 


As she scented the fragrant hay. 


“JT loved you, my dear little Sea-cow,”’ she said; 
‘*You were better than houses and gold. 
Oh! how can I ever be merry and glad 

Now my dear little Sea-cow is sold?”’ 


Then a voice that she knew sounded close 
by her side, 
And she sprang from the ground in sur- 
prise, 
For there in the door stood the milk-white 
cow— 
The cow with the spaniel-like eyes. 


“The gift of the fairies is only for you. 
It is useless to send me away,”’ 
Said the little white cow, as she stepped to a 
stall 
And pulled at a fragment of hay. 


“From the milk-wort plant that grows by the 
burn 
Go, gather me blossoms three. 
Dip them twice in the foam of the falling 
stream 
And sing, as you bring them to me: 


SONG. 


« Eat the milk-wort blossoms, 
Dripping from the fall; 

Hearken, Johnny Redbreast, 
’Tis the Sea-cow’s call. 


‘**Redbreast, Johnny Redbreast, 
Once I call your name; 
Redbreast, Johnny Redbreast, 
Twice I do the same; 


“*Redbreast, Johnny Redbreast, 
’Tis the magic three; 

Send the coal black Sea-horse 
Quickly here to me,.’”’ 


v. 
The milk-wort blossoms were speedily 
brought 
From the edge of the water’s fall, 
And the Sea-cow ate them, while the little 
White Thorn 
Sang the Robin Redbreast’s call. 


And lo! in a moment there stood by the 
door, 
In place of the Sea-cow white, 
A beautiful horse, with the same spaniel eyes 
And a coat as black as night. 


Such a wonderful borse, says the legend old, 
Will never be seen again ; 

He could do more work in a single day 
Than another could do in ten. 


He could win the race from the swiftest 
steed, 
Nor cared for the longest road, 
And his silky black coat was never traced 
With the mark of the whip or guad. 


And the fame of the horse spread quickly 
abroad, 
And horsemen came riding with speed, 
To tempt with rich offers of silver and gold 
The sale of the famous steed. 


And the second bad man of the wicked three, 
Who had stolen the widow’s kine, 
Said: ‘‘Give to me only this priceless 
black horse, 
And all that I have shall be thine.” 


Bo the sale was made and the bargain 
clasped 
With many a strong legal bar, 
And the purchaser rode the Sea-borse away, 
With his face to the Northern Star. 


But scarcely the sunlight had faded away 
Since the gift of the fairies had gone, 
When the coal-black Sea-horse came back 
again 
To his mistress, the little White Thorn. 


For the fairies’ bounty the selfish and mean 
May never be able to keep, 
And the wonderful Sea-horse was quickly 
changed 
To a snowy and spaniel-eyed sheep— 


A sheep whose heavy and delicate fleece 
Was as soft and as spotless as snow, 
And the more that the shearers clipped it 
away 


" More heavy and fast it would grow. 





And finer the fleece, the legend relates, 
Than ever were woven before ; 
The store-house and chambers were crowded 
and piled 
With a rich and a useful store. 


Then the third and the last of the wicked 
three, 
With envy could scarcely sleep, 
And offered the flocks and the flax and the 
wine 
For the sake of this wonderful sheep. 


He led it along, his dearly-bought prize, 
Till he neared the green riverside, 
When the sheep slipped away from his care- 
ful grasp, 
And leaped into the running tide. 


Then the mossy rock door swung back once 
again 
At the isle of the rushes green, 
The Sea-sheep swam into its river-home, 
And never since then has been seen. 


vi. 


The little White Thorn, so the legend con- 
cludes, 
Grew a maiden, lovely and tall, 
As kind as a princess and sweet as a rose; 
She was loved and respected by all. 


With bountiful kindness her plenty she gave 
To comfort the sick and the poor, 

And ever remembered the sorrowful days 
When she lived on the dreary moor. 


HOLYOKE, Mass, 





LINDA’S PIES. 





BY ALICE HOPE CAMPBELL. 





‘‘ NINETEEN pies! Ol! dear! I’m glad 
that’s done!” Linda slowly straightened 
her weary back and stretched out her bare 
white arms, with an expression on her 
piquant brunette face of exhaustion, 
mingled with something of a housewife’s 
satisfaction at the completion of a task well 
done. Then she turned with a vindictive 
look to the shining stove, at the other end 
of the great kitchen, and exclaimed: 

‘* You don’t care if I have nearly broken 
my back worrying about your old oven. 
You never bake twice alike.” 

‘‘Linda, put them pies to cool in the 
back shed,” called a high-keyed voice from 
the hall. 

*‘Oh! Aunt Becky, where are you go- 
ing?” Linda darted into the hall, and evn- 
fronted a tall, bony, hard-featured woman, 
equipped in a pumpkin hood, black and 
white-checked shawl, and shiny alpaca 
skirt. Aunt Becky evaded her niece’s alert 
gaze. 

‘‘T’m goin’ to see "bout the cider,” she 
said, waveringly. ‘‘ The’ ain’t no better 
than what John Hart’s got.” 

‘““Was that all?” demanded Linda, re- 
lentlessly. 

Aunt Becky gazed mildly up at the ceil- 
ing. ‘‘’'Twas careless in me to scald my 
hand,” she murmured. ‘‘I ain’t any use 
this Thanksgiving time. I feel for ye, 
Linda. You’ve had lots to do. Now, if 
Sally Hart could just come up early in the 
morning and then agi’n at noon. I wouldn’t 
ask her to conie fur the hull mornin’.” 

‘‘Aunt Becky!” Linda. fixed the wan- 
dering, faded blue eyes with a look out of 
her stern, dark ones. ‘‘I am just tired to 
death; I ache from head to foot; but I 
shall go to bed early to-night and get rested 
enough to go through to-morrow. I can 
do all that’s to bedone. As for Sally Hart, 
I'll stay in bed all day if she comes up 
here.” Linda spoke not harshly, but de- 
cidedly, and Aunt Becky’s eyes fell. 

‘Well, well, child,” she said, deprecat- 
ingly, ‘‘I won't ask her. ‘‘She’s capable, 
Sally is. I did want to let ye go to 
church.” 

‘*That’s quite impossible, Aunt Becky. 
I sent word an hour ago to Sally that she 
would have to take the solo in the anthem. 
She’s quite willing.” And Linda laughed, 
not gayly. 

‘Bryan King’s come home, Linda,” 
said Aunt Becky, hesitatingly. 

“T guess Sally Hart met him at the 
station this morning,” said Linda, calmly. 
‘‘I saw them go by at eight o’clock.” 

** Sally Hart isa brazen piece,” declared 
Aunt Becky. 

‘*But so capable, Aunty. There, go 
after your cider. You may tell Sally my 
pies are all done.” 

Aunt Becky looked at Linda’s flushed, 
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tired face and sighed; but went her way 
without any further remonstrance. Linda 
stepped back into the kitchen and took a 
survey of her pies, by way of consolation. 
Mince, pumpkin, apple, lemon, custard, 
and cranberry. Sally Hart could not sur- 
pass the lightness and flakiness of that 
pie-crust. To be sure, Sally, buxom, strong- 
armed damsel that she was, could have 
doubled the number of pies, without any 
extra fatigue, and would have been ready 
for a paring-bee or a dance at the end of 
her work; and Linda sighed as she remem- 
bered how Sally had made the chopper fly 
when the two girls were preparing the 
mince-meat together. Sally had come up 
from the farm to ‘‘ help” with the Thanks- 
giving preparations, The farmers’ daugh- 
ters around Barnford were generally quite 
willing to go to a neighbor’s, for a few 
weeks’ change from the dull routine of 
their home life. It was a pleasant change 
even to wash other people’s pots and pans, 
see other faces in other kitchens, and hear 
a little about other people’s plans and econo- 
mies. They were ‘‘just as good as any- 
body,” and earned a little pocket-money to 
add to their scanty store. 

There were three daughters at the Harts’s; 
but just at this season they were unusually 
busy, and Sally had made Aunt Becky feel 
that she was conferring a great favor by 
consenting tocome. Judge, then, her con- 
sternation when, the second day after 
Sally’s arrival, the young lady flounced into 
the sitting-room, where Aunt Becky was 
established, swathed in bandages as to her 
right hand and arm, and exclaimed, pas- 
sionuately : 

“Mrs, Preston, I’m going home! I ain't 
going to stand it!” 

“Why, Sally!” said Aunt Becky, sooth- 
ingly. 

“‘T can’t stand Linda. She’s no business 
to talk so tome. I’m just as good as she 
is. LTain’t one of your lrish hired girls,” 
continued the aggrieved Sally, growing 
more scarlet than was at all becoming, 
while Aunt Becky gazed helplessly and re- 
peated: ‘‘ Why, Sally!” 

‘*Ain’t I as good as Linda Preston?” reit- 
erated Sally. ‘‘ Now, Aunt Becky,” with a 
swift change of tone, ‘‘ don’t you and I have 
nice, cosey times hcre when we're all alone? 
I like to come and stay here. I came 
especially to oblige you, this week, because 
you burned you arm; but I didn’t come to 
oblige Linda and I won’t stay and be talked 
to so.” 

‘‘What did Linda say?” asked Aunt 
Becky, rallying and preparing to defend 
her niece. 

‘She told me to hold my tongue!” fairly 
roared Sally. ‘‘So, thank you kindly, Mrs. 
Preston, I'l] just go home, and not trouble 
her with my tongue.” 

Sally went out, as she came iu, with a 
whirl and a rush; and Linda appeared, with 
a glowing red spot on either soft cheek. 

“T wouldn’t waste words with her, Aunt 
Becky,” she said, in a clear voice, quite 
audible to Sally, listening on the stairs. 
‘*’'m not afraid of the work and she won’t 
be missed by me.” 

*‘But, Linda, how come you to speak 
so?”’ questioned Aunt Becky. 

Linda walked to the door and shut it. 
Then she came back to her aunt and knelt 
down beside lier. 

*‘T haven’t any mother, Aunt Becky, and 
perhaps I ought to tell you,” she began, 
coloring deeply and tears gathering in her 
bright ‘eyes. ‘‘Do you remember, Aunty, 
when Bryan King went away?” 

‘Two years ago,” said Aunt Becky, look- 
ing troubled. 

*Ehaven’t heard one word from him— 
not one word,” said Linda, wistfully. 

‘Was you engaged to him, dearie?” 

‘*No; but I thought he cared for me, 
Aunt Becky. Didn’t you?” 

‘* Ye—es, dearie. Seems to me, though, 
I’ve been hearin’ somethin’ about him and 
Sally, lately.” 

** How have you heard?” said Linda, im- 


petuousty starling up. ‘‘So haveI heard, 
from Sally herself. Has any one else told 
you?” 


“*T can’t just remember where I did hear 
it,” said’ Aunt Becky, reflectively. 

“Oh! Aunt Becky!” And Linda could 
scarcely keep the tears back. ‘‘I know 
he did love ine thén—I know it; but he 
would not say anything then, because he 





was poor, and he would not seem to bind 
me when things were so uncertain. I 
know it all as well as if he had told me; 
but when he went away he said: ‘I shall 
come back. Don’t forget me, Linda.’ And 
then 1 knew it all, and I have waited. 
Aunt Becky, I thought it would be the 
best proof of my trust in him to believe 
that he cared for meeven when he did not 
write tome. And why should he? I never 
asked him to. I believed that he was work- 
ing for me, and that he was coming back 
to me, and now—” Linda had been lean- 
ing over her aunt’s chair; but now she 
stood up, and looked grieved, yet haughty. 

‘“‘And now,” repeated Mrs. Preston, 
anxiously. 

‘*Aunt Becky, he has written twice to 
Sally Hart within afewdays. She told me 
so. She asked me if I used to be sweet on 
him. She told methat people said I hadn’t 
given a civil word to a man since Bryan 
King went away. Then I told her to hold 
her tongue. That’s all.” 

And Linda, her tears dried by the indig- 
nant fire that sparkled in her eyes, walked 
back to the kitchen, and Aunt Becky un- 
derstood that the confidence was ended for 
the present. So poor Linda worked on by 
herself, filling the pantry with good things 
to satisfy the critical taste of Aunt Sabina 
and appease the appetites of her three 
ravenous children. Every room in the 
house had been gone over with broom and 
duster, for Aunt Sabina’s eyes were sharper 
than accorded with a Thanksgiving spirit, 
and Linda did not mean to leave a loop-hole 
through which a word of blame might creep 
in. Now, at four o’clock of this afternoon 
before Thanksgiving Day, she watched 
Aunt Becky out of sight, and dropped into a 
chair for a moment’s rest. She would 
keep on her feet before Aunt Becky, she 
sang at her work, she ran lightly up and 
down stairs; but now, alone with herself, 
she might confess how tired, oh! how tired 
she was. And, even in the very moment of 
yielding to her fatigue, she must jump up 
and set the pies out in the back shed, to 
cool. She put up the long ironing-board 
against the outer shed-door, remembering 
as she did so, how Bryan King was wont 
to enter by that door on Saturday mornings, 
long ago, when he knew that he should 
find her queen of the kitchen. No one 
ever came in that way now; so she felt per- 
fectly safe in barricading the door with her 
long line of pies, and did not even trouble 
herself to draw the bolt. Then back to the 
kitchen again, to prepare supper for Aunt 
Sabina’s hungry horde. They all came be- 
fore Aunt Becky returned. Aunt Sabina, 
fair, fat, and forty, looking so comfortable 
and so satisfied with herself and her for- 
tunes that it was doubly ill-natured in her 
to be so severe on other people’s sbortcom- 
ings—so thought Linda, and cast a despair- 
ing glance at the kitchen-floor, which she 
had meant to sweep and had forgotten, and 
hoping to keep Aunt Sabina out of it until 
she did do it. The three children—Madge, 
Tom, and Sammy—grected her clamorously 
with shouts of: ' 

** What you got for supper?” 

“You will so overfeed the children 
here,” fretted Aunt Sabina. ‘‘I’m sure 
they never act so at home.” 

Supper over and dishes cleared away, 
Linda betook herself to bed, with Madge, 
after hearing from Aunt Sabina that she 
had met Bryan King waiting on Sally Hart 
down to choir rehearsal; and with the added 
“pain was mingled a feeling of relief that 
she should not be at church to hear Bryan’s 
deep, rich notes blending with Sally Hart’s 
high soprano. 

« Something to be thankful for, after all,’ 
she thought, bitterly, while brushing out 
her bronze brown hair and listening to 
Madge’s chatter. 

The next morning Linda went about with 
a heavy heart and a listless look, which last 
elicited from Aunt Sabina the remark 
‘* that she believed Linda was pinin’”; made 
with such significance that Linda darted 
out of the room, feeling like a wounded 
and hunted deer. Why wouldn’t people 
let her alone? Why néed Aunt Becky look 
at her with such a worriéd look? She was 
glad when the two aunts and the three chil- 
dren were safely out of the house and on 
their Way to church. Back and forth, out 
ahd in, from pantry to cellar, she went, 
busied with the numberless providings of a 
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bountiful country Thanksgiving dinver. 
With a daintily-browned chicken-pie in one 
hand and a mold of cranberry jelly in the 
other, she stopped aghast at the kitchen 
door. ‘‘The pies! Where have | left the 
pies? All night long! What an escape 
that Aunt Sabina did not take itinto her 
head to go into the shed!” Linda’s grave 
face cleared off with a merry laugh as she 
opened the door into the shed, and saw the 
long row of pies ‘‘ coolin’ off,” some on the 
jron-board and some on a low bench in 
front of it. ‘‘ There they may stay till the 
table is set,” she said, following up her 
laugh with an audible remark and feeling as 
if her own society was once more agreeable, 
‘But, really, Liuda Preston, you’re letting 
your foolish worries affect your wits, 
Cheer up, you goose! Either Bryan King 
is worth trusting or be is not worth think- 
ing of atall.” As she uttered the name 
aloud, she started, looked around, as if to see 
that there were no listeners, stepped back 
into the kitchen and closed the door, She 
took a peep at the turkey, getting his first 
coat of brown in the hot oven, and then ran 
down cellar, after the potatoes. Bang! 
crash! What was that? Some one had 
burst open the outer shed door, Upon the 
threshold stood a tall young fellow, with a 
frank, fair face and merry blue eyes. He 
surveyed with a comic astonishment the 
débris of ironing-board, broken bench, bits 
of earthenware, fragments of crust, dark 
mince-meat, golden pumpkin, paler cus- 
tard, mingled with ruby cranberry and nut- 
meg-mottled apple. He raised bis eyes, and 
on the other side of chaos stood a slender, 
graceful girl, in garnet dress and white bib- 
apron. 

*“*What have you done?” said this ap- 
paritionu, in tones of dismay and rebuke, un- 
mixed with the least self-consciousness., 

‘*How many?” gasped the young man, 

‘* Nineteen,” replied Linda, solemnly. 

Bryan King burst out laughing. ‘‘ Well, 
I’ve made the twentieth—a great squash.” 
And he gave one leap across the wreck and 
stood beside Linda. He put out his hand, 
and she took it. 

** Never mind the pies, Linda. They are 
not worth the honor of your thoughts; but 
Iam. Isn’t that so?” And he looked at 
her laughingly. Lioda dismissed the sub- 
ject of pies, but still looked at him reprov- 
ingly. , 

‘*You ought to be at church,” she said, 
with dignity. 

‘*I have been there. I expected to hear 
you sing, and when I heard Sally Hart's 
voice I looked up at the singers, and I 
couldn’t see a trace of a white bonnet with 
pink roses.” 

‘‘I stppose you think I have worn that 
bonnet straight through from June to Jan- 
uary for the last two years,” interrupted 
Linda, severely. 

** Don’t see why not. It couldn't be im- 
proved op. As I was saying, I looked at 
your pew, and saw Aunt Becky and Aunt 
Sabina and the infants drowsily nodding to 
Elder Baker’s exhortation. I took my bat 
and creaked out, making as much noise as 
possible, and came down here, expecting to 
find you alone and to be asked to stay td 
dinner and have some—pie.” He looked 
in her face again and laughed. Linda’s 
severe expression had vanished, and she was 
smiliog and dimpling in a charming fash- 
ion. ‘‘I came in, as | used to,” resumed 
Bryan, ‘‘through the shed-door, and lo! 
ruin was the consequence; and I’m afraid 
Aunt Sabina will be so shocked that she 
will never give her consent.” 

**Consent?” vaguely repeated Linda, 
suddenly conscious that he had been hold- 
ing ber band all this time. 

** Yes, to a little plan of mine. I want 
her consent, and Aunt Becky’s, and yours. 
May I have them?” 

“I don’t know what it is,” faltered 
Linda. 

‘*T want you, Linda, for my wife.” 

By and by, when Bryan was on bis knees, 
picking up the broken ware, while Linda 
stood by with her mop, he remarked, grave- 
ly: ‘‘I think my first present to you will 
be a set of pie-plates!” 

** And soon, too, that I may appease the 
children for their disappointment to-day,” 
said Linda, merrily. ‘‘But ob! Bryan! 
how I bave been planning to act when J 
met you, and when I saw this calamity I 
forgot all about it.” 
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Bryan looked up in amazement. ‘ Plan- 
ning to meet me how? Did you know that 
I had come home?” 

‘I should think so. You didn’t tell me, 
but you wrote to Sally Hart. I saw you 
going by with her yesterday.” 

Bryan rose from his lowly position and 
laid the broken plates out of his hands. 
Then he drew her to a seat and sat down 
beside her. 

** Now, let us have an explanation,” he 
said, with a frank smile, that gave Linda’s 
troubled heart a world of comfort. ‘‘ Have 
you been doing me the honor to be jeal- 
ous?” 

‘* I despise jealousy!” broke out Linda; 
‘*but I’m afraid I was jealous. I trusted 
you till yesterday, Bryan. I have been too 
proud of trusting in you when I didn’t hear a 
word from you, and I always believed that 
you were coming back to me.” 

**That was a sensible conclusion,” said 
Bryan, quietly. 

‘*But I was punished for my pride. I 
didn’t doubt you, even when Sally Hart 
said you had written to her twice; but yes- 
terday, when I saw you going by with her, 
I—I was so tired, I suppose, and some- 
how—lI gave it all up, Bryan.” And Linda 
hid her face. 

‘I shall have to forgive you, darling, 
because you are ‘so tired,’ and I can see it 
for myself. Your hand trembles with 
fatigue. Now I will set your heart at rest 
as quickly as possible. Sally Hart didn’t 
tell you that she wrote first. Did she?” 

‘‘Oh! no.” 

‘*She wrote on behalf of the choir com- 
mittee, to say that she had heard that I was 
coming home, and to ask me if I would 
sing in the new anthem for Thanksgiving 
Day. At first I said I would; then I wrote 
aguin, to say that I could not possibly reach 
home in time for rehearsal. I came, how- 
ever, a little earlier than I expected, and 
Sally met me at the depot.” 

I said she did; but I didn’t really be- 
eve it of her,” exclaimed Linda. 

‘‘She urged me to reconsider, but, when I 
found that Ike Thornton expected to take 
the bass solos, I hadn’t the heart to cut him 
out of that too.” 

Here Bryan looked mischievously at 
Linda, who blushed consciously. 

**So,” he went on, ‘I told Sally I 
would stick to my decision, and, as she 
seemed very much disappointed, I thought 
the least I could do was to walk home with 
her, intending to come here on my way 
back. WhenI reached the farm, I found 
Father there, and he took mea long drive 
up country. We were gone all day nearly, 
and I only got back in time to meet Sally, 
the ubiquitous, going to choir rehearsal. I 
walked just far enough with her to stumble 
across Aunt Sabina and be fixed with her 
stony stare. How can such a comfortable- 
looking woman put on at times such a 
a Gorgon look? And, by the way, she re- 
quested me when I went away to have no 
foolish goings-on with letters to Belinda.” 

‘* She will call me that, though she knows 
it isn’t my name,” said Linda, so indignant 
about the obnoxious name as to forget the 
prohibition on letters, which had caused 
her so much anxiety and had made the 
time of separation so wearily long. 

‘‘After meeting her,” resumed Bryan, 
‘‘I went home, concluding you would be 
occupied with her all the evening, and, not 
finding you this morning at church, I came 
here. Now what have you to say for your- 
self?” 

‘‘Nothing,” sighed Linda, in the fullness 
of content, laying her brown head on his 
shoulder fora moment. Then, jumping up 
ina hurry: ‘Don’t make me neglect the 
turkey for you, Bryap.” 

When the family returned from church, 
Linda was most devoted to Aunt Sabina, 
attending her up-stairs, taking her bonnet 
and shawl, and asking about the sermon; 
while Aunt Becky was attacked and taken 
prisoner in the dining-room by Bryan 
King, who gave bera hearty embrace and 
saluted her as aunt. The dear old lady's 
eyes were very dim as she sat down tothe 
table; but. she saw Linda’s sweet, serene 
face beside her lover, and rejoiced to see 
the brow, so oficn knit with care and per- 
plexities during the past weck, calm and 
smooth again, and the grieved, drooping 
lips smiling now with perfect restful happi- 
ness. 





“We always have pies and plum-pud- 
ding,” remarked Sammy, delicately, as 
Linda placed the dark, rich, plummy mass 
before Aunt Becky. 

‘*Beems to me this is a kind of stingy 
Thanksgivin’,” observed Tom, who had for- 
tified himself, while waiting for dinver, with 
three apples and five cookies, and whose 
appetite had not yet faltered through the 
long and bountiful first course. 

‘‘ Tom,” solemnly spoke Bryan, ‘‘1 hope 
you won’t starve. I shall feel crushed with 
remorse, if you do, for it is all my fault that 
there are no pies. I haven't tasted any of 
your Cousin Linda’s pies for two years, and 
I felt so hungry in church that I had to 
come over here and I demolished them 
all.” 

‘* All?” said Tom, aghast. 

‘Yes; but she will make you some more 
to-morrow—all you can eat.” 

To which large promise Tom replied, 
with calm incredulity: ‘* She can’t.” 

‘* Well, Aunt Sabina,” said Bryan, cheer- 
fully, when the children bad carried off the 
nuts and raisins to the kitchen and the four 
elders stood around the table, ‘‘ will you 
take me for a nephew?” 

And Aunt Sabina, wonderfully softened 
by a good dinner and feeling graciously 
disposed to Linda for her cookery, replied, 
with less cheerfulness but no acidity: 

‘I’ve no objection to you, if Belinda 
hasn’t.” 

“I shall never forget your kindness.” 
And the young man came round and kissed 
her, which completed the softening pro- 
cess and left nothing to be desired in Aunt 
Sabina’s manner for the rest of the day. 

“You must spend your next Thanks- 
giving with us,” said Bryan, giving Linda 
a sly glance. ‘‘ We shall have nineteen 
pies on the table. made by the most skillful 
cook in Massachusetts; and I’ll tell you, 
Aunt Sabina, for I’m sorry you missed such 
a treat, of all the dainties prepared for us 
to-day by these hands,” and he had the 
hands in his and kissed them as he spoke, 
‘‘more than them all I’ve enjoyed Linda’s 
pies.” 

Boston, Mass, 





A VALENTINE. 
BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Tue legend of Saint Valentine 
That paints his heart most clearly 
Shows how, in martyr’s prison cast, 
He loved, and loved most dearly. 
Something of pity touched his love: 
The maid, his jailor’s daughter, 
Alas! was blind. Helped from Above, 
Sweet sight the good saint brought her. 





Ah! if as patron of his Eve 
Saint Valentine in glory 

Would give imprisoned mortals leave 
To re-engraft his story, 

What sharing of Love’s life-long sight 
Would ease my heart 0 rladen, 

And what rich worlds of undreamed light 
Should dazzle thee, sweet maiden ! 

New Yorx Cirr. 





AN INDIAN JACK THE GIANT. 
KILLER. 


BY BH. MARIA GEORGE. 








EvER so many years ago, a long time be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, 
or even before Columbus thought of sailing 
west, to find our beautiful New World, 
there lived a little Indian boy who did.so 
many remarkable things that I think you 
will like to hear about him. I don’t sup- 
pose that he really performed all the brave 
deeds they say he did, any more than Jack 
the Giant-Killer slew Old Hundred Eyes or 
Twenty Hands; but be was a smart little 
fellow, no doubt, and I see no reason why 
you should not know as much about him as 
you do of the Liliputian white hero you all 
read about in your story books. Anyway, 
lam going to tell you the story just as the 
Indian motbers tell it to their children, and 
perhaps it will interest you as much as it 
does the little red-skinned boys and girls 
who have listened to it for these thousand 


years. 

The little fellow did not have so short 
and pretty a name as the brave young En- 
glish hero. It was Mazho-bungk, which 
means in the Indian tongue ‘‘ Who Strikes 
the Game.” His father lived on the shores 
of the great Lake Ojibwakechegup, which 
we know better as Lake Superior. He was 
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& great hunter and never came home witb. 
out bringing a deer, or buffalo, or some 
other meat to eat. One night, after a long 
and wearisome hunt, he brought a fat elk 
to the lodge, and took his pipe and sat 
down to smoke in the door of his wigwam, 
while his wife was preparing the meat for 
supper. Presently the Indian woman 
wanted some water, and asked her husband 
to get some. 

“IT am tired,” said the warrior. ‘Do 
you go, Mazho-buaogk, and bring it.” 

Mazho-bungk was only a little fellow, 
and, as it was almost dark and the spring 
was at some distance in the forest, he said 
that he did not quite like to go. 

“You are a coward,” cried his father. 
‘* You will never kill Old Red Head.” 

Now, Old Red Head wasa great giant, 
who lived on an island in the northern part 
of the lake. He was a very fierce and law- 
less character, a robber and a murderer, 
and everybody feared him, A great many 
designs had been formed and plans laid to 
kill him; but none had ever succeeded, and 
his pame had grown to bea bugbear, not 
only to the children but to the big warriors. 

His father’s taunt set Mazho-bungk a- 
thinkiog. Young ashe was, hedid not just 
like to be called a coward. He lay awake 
a long time that night, revolving certain 
things io his mind, and before he went to 
sleep he had determined that he would kill 
Old Red Head. 

In the morning he cut away a portion of 
the deerskin that lay before the door and 
asked his mother to make hima pair of 
moccasins. ‘Then he went into the woods 
and cut a bow from an asb tree, and made 
four arrows, which he headed with sharp 
shells, that he picked up on the shore of the 
lake. It was a very hard day’s work for 
him and he slept as soundly as a log that 
night. 

Before the sun rose the next morning 
Mazho-bungk got up, leaving his father and 
mother asleep on their furs, and, putting 
on his moccasins and taking his bow and 
arrows, crept out of the lodge. Turning his 
face toward the north, he shot one of his 
arrows into the air. It went up toa great 
hight, makingan arch, and then descended. 
Observing the direction it inclined as it fell, 
the hoy trudged through the woods with 
all the ardor his young legs would let him. 

But, fast as he walked, it was night when 
he came tothe arrow. He found that it 
had fallen upon a deer, piercing it through 
and quite killing it. Our hero cut a gener- 
ous slice from the haunch, roasted it. and 
made his supper upon it. After this he lay 
down and went to sleep. 

Before he started the next morning he 
shot another arrow intothe air, which he 
follcwed, as he did the other. When he 
came to this one, however, he found that, 
instead of transfixing a deer, it had pierced 
a huge giunt and killed bim. The giant 
carried a great club and had a couple of 
ra’ vits slung to his belt, which he had cap- 
tured. 

Mazho-bungk made a good supper and 
breakfast from the rabbits, and before he 
started on his day’s journey be shot bis third 
arrow. This one, too, he found had killed 
a giant, when he came to it—a huge, black- 
baired old fellow, who had a brace of 
prairie chickens in his belt. 

The little hero ate a very hearty supper 
and breakfast; but when he started on his 
fourth day’s tramp he did uot fire his re- 
maining arrow into the air. “If giants 
are so plentiful,” he thought, ‘‘I may need 
this one to defend my own life.” So he 
traveled on, with his bow in his hand and 
the arrow rattling in his quiver. Just be- 
fore night he heard a woman scream, & 
short distance from him. Drawing his 
arrow, as he ran, he rushed through the 
forest, and presently came to where a young 
girl was struggling in the arms of a large 
white-headed giant. Without hesitating a 
moment, the boy bent his bow and launched 
the arrow, which struck the giant in the 
breast and killed him instantly. 

Mazho-buugk was quite struck with the 
beauty of the girl he had rescued; when 
she turned to thavk him for what he had 
done; and she, ion turn, seemed to be as 
much struck by him. Although a very 
little fellow, the Indian lad was very hand- 
some and gracefully proportioned. She 
asked him his name, and when he had told 
her and how he came to be there alone in 
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the forest, she said that he must go and 
Stay with her and her mother that night. 
To this our hero assented. 

The girl led him to abut, not far off, 
where an old woman sat braiding some 
beads and porcupine quills into a pair of 
moccasins. Around her neck was a neck- 
lace of pears’ claws, such as warriors wear, 
and to this a number of birds were fastened, 
by means of strings tied to their feet. 
These birds fluttered over the old woman’s 
head, as she sat at her work and continued 
singing all the time. 

The old woman welcomed our hero very 
cordially, made her daughter get him some 
supper, and in the evening asked him for 
his story. He then related what had taken 
place in his father’s lodge, of his father’s 
contemptuous words, of his having left 
home on account of them, and of all that 
had happened during his journey. 

‘You are a very brave boy, notwith- 
st@nding your father’s taunt,” said the old 
woman; ‘‘but you have got a task before 
you. Nevertheless, I think that you will 
be able to kill Old Red Head and J will 
show you how to doit. 

“You have slain three giants already, and 
you will have to kill another before you 
can get safely at Old Red Head. The old 
giant had four brothers, one for each sea- 
son of the year. One had blue hair, the 
next black hair, the third white hair, and 
the youngest hair of an emerald hue. The 
three first are dead. The green-haired 
giant stays on Red Head’s Island, and you 
cannot get away without his knowing it. 
Destroy him first and your work is 
easy.” 

She then dressed him in one of her 
daughter’s best dresses and fixed him up 
like a girl. He wore a gay head-dress of 
feathers, bracelets on his arms, and a neck- 
lace of beads anda girdle. In his girdle 
the old woman placed a blade of grass of a 
certain kind, which was pretty broad and 
stiff and sharp at the edges. 

‘* Now,” said the old woman, ‘‘ you must 
continue your journey until you arrive at 
the shore of the lake opposite Red Head’s 


‘Island. There you must tell them that you 


have come to marry the Giant Red Head. 
Some of the young men may fall in love 
with you; but do not listen to them. Say 
that you will have no one but Red Head, 
and that, if be will not come for you in his 
ranoe and take you to his island, you will 
return to your home. If he comes for you, 
you must go with him. He will then marry 
you, and after that you must take the first 
opportunity to cut off his head with this 
blade of grass. Nothing else will wound 
bim. Then you can put the green-headed 
giant out of the way and come home.” 

So the boy, looking just like a beautiful 
girl, with his feathers flying and his orna- 
ments tinkling, proceeded on his journey 
till he came near Red Head’s Island. Here 
all the young warriors fell in love with him 
and wanted to marry him; but he refused 
them all, telling them that he should marry 
no one but Red Head himself, and that he 
should go back again to his home if he did 
not come after him. 

When the giant heard that there was a 
young and beautiful girl on the shore, who 
wanted to marry him, he caused his boat to 
be brought out at once. The frame of this 
boat was made of living rattlesnakes, 
which, by some sort of magic, were en- 
dowed with the power of knowing when 
any person with evil designs against their 
master came into the boat and of signify- 
ing it by bisses and contortions. Now, 
when Mazho-bungk stepped on board the 
boat the fierce reptiles began to writhe and 
twist and hiss in the most horrible manner. 
Fortunately, Red Head was so fascinated 
with the charms of his prize that he did not 
notice this, but went on with the supposed 
girl to hisisland. The marriage ceremony 
was performed at once. All of Red Head’s 
subjects were present and there was a big 
wedding-feast after the giant took his bride 
home to his wigwam. 

Red Head’s lodge covered an acre of 
ground and was thirty feet high. It was 
covered with buffalo hides. In the interior 
there were many skins of otters, bears, and 
beavers. Partitions of skins divided it into 
four parts. At the outer door stood the 
green-headed giant, on guard, armed witha 
great hatchet. Nobody could come in or go 
out without his knowing it. 
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After all the guests had departed, old Red 
Head built a big fire in his bed-room and 
lay down to toast his shins by the blazing 
warmth. Mazho-bungk sat beside him and 
took his huge, fiery head in his lap. The 
giant. was tired and the fire made him sleepy, 
and before long he was nodding. As soon 
as he was sound asleep, our little Jack drew 
out the sharp-edged blade of grass and cut 
the great red head off by a single blow. 

Then, as if nothing had happened, the 
boy stepped out where the green-headed 
monster was standing on guard. He could 
not quite reach upto the giant’s knees, so 
he made a sharp gash in the calf of his leg 
with the blade of grass. The giant jumped 
sharply aside, uttering an exclamation: 

‘‘What did you do that for, Manikin?” 
he asked. 

‘‘Lhave only made you invulnerable,” 
replied our hero. ‘‘I have wounded you 
with this magical blade of grass. No ene- 
my can wound you now. You are just like 
a rock.” 

“You don’t say so; but I don’t feel any 
different. How am Ito know that no en- 
emy can wound me?” 

‘Lie down and let me take your hatchet, 
and I will prove to you whether you are or 
not.” 

The green-headed giant gave the boy his 
hatchet, and laid himself down upon the 
ground, with a great deal of puffing and 
grunting. Mazho-bungk took the hatchet, 
and, though it took all the strength he had, 
he raised it high above his head and 
brought it down upon the neck of the pros- 
trate monster. The sharp metal cut clear 
through bone, muscle, windpipe, and all, 
severing the head from the shoulders. He 
then went and founda boat, and rowed 
away from the island, taking the giant’s 
heads with him. These he carried first to 
the old woman’s cabin, to show her, after 
which he carried them home to his father. 
He was received with every mark of con- 
sideration and honor by his family and his 
tribe; but he refused to live with them. 
He had proved that he was not a coward 
and he was satisfied. So he kissed his 
mother and went back to the old woman’s 
wigwam. He afterward married her 
daughter, and the slayer of Giant Red 
Head, our brave Indian Jack the Giant- 
Killer, became, according to the aboriginal: 
belief, the ancestor of the powerful tribe of 
the Ojibways. 

Warmer, N. H. 
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COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


Take a letter from one word of the following 
proverbs of “‘ Poor Richard.”’ The eliminated 
letters will give the glory of old men. The re- 
maining letters of each word, from which one 
has been eliminated, transposed, will give a 
word which is defined after the proverb in 
which it occurs. 

1. “ Little strokes fell great oaks.”"—To rend. 

2. “Always taking out of the meal tub and 
never putting in soon comes to the bottom.” — 
Near the close of day. 

8. “Stolen waters are sweet.’’—To scatter. 

4. ‘One to-day is worth two to-morrows."’"— 
A reptile. 

5. ** When the well is dry we know the worth 
of water.’"—A tumor. 

6. “ Take care of the pennies and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.”—A vehicle. 

7. “Experience keeps a dear school. but 
fools will learn in no other.”’—One of the pris- 
matic colors. 

8. “Get what you can, and what you get 
hold; ’tis the stone that will turn all your 
lead into gold."’"—-A piece of wood. 

M.F. R. 


ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
* * . 
-_ * 
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Cross Words: 1, direction ; 2, reply; 3, to 
determine ; 4, one who employs a lawyer; 5, 
origin. The : gzag reads one to the right, 
then one down, then to the right, ete., and 
means the mora! sense. L. 8. R. 


HALF-WORD SQUARES. 
I. 
1, vapor; 2, acid; 3, an epoch; 4, a prepo- 
sition ; 5, a consonant. 
11, 
1, a musical instrament; 2, certain quan- 
tity; 8, used for lighting buildings; 4, part of 


the verb of existence ; 5, a consonant. ae 
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RIDDLE. 
I’m in the mouse, but not if the rat. 
I’m in the kitten, but not in the cat. 
I’m in the carpet, but not in the floor. 
I’m in the hinge, but not in the door. 
I’m in the silver, but not in the gold. 
I’m in the heat, but not in the cold. 
I’m in the wheat, but not in the flour. 
I’m in the minute, but not in the hour, 
I’m in the sleeve, but not in the skirt. 
I’m in the linen, but not in the shirt. 
I’m in the cover, but not in the book. 
I’m in the corner, but not in the nook. 
I’m in the store, but not in the shop. 
I’m in the handle, but not in the mop. 


REBUS. 


I am a monster often killed, 

And from me many coesks are filled ; 
Behead me, now I name a man, 
And try and guess me, if you can. 
Take off my head again, and lo! 

I am a liquor you all know. 


ENIGMATIC PUZZLE. 

I, 1,8, 4, 2 often stood at 5, 4, 2 in the 6, 3,4,5 
beneath the 4, 3, 6,2, slowly repeating an 
8, 4,5, feeling my heart 1, 5, 3,4,2 with awe, 
as I gazed into 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

SELECTED. 

From what word of six letters is the follow- 
ing sentence taken? [Any letter may be 
duplicated, but no others used.] 

The water-rat ate raw wheat. 
at a hare. 


He threw tar 
We were, ere that, at tea. 
Dor. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 2p. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 


by By Ny 


DOUBLE DIAMONDS. 


° 
rap 
ur mw 

cs] 


| 
>be < 
vor 

ie] 


PT. 

“There was an old woman who lived In a 
shoe,’’ etc. 

“ Girls and boys, come out to piay,’’ etc. 

“There was a man in our town, aud he was 
wondrous wire,’’ etc. 

“John, come sell thy fiddle and buy thy wife 
a gown.” 

‘No, I'll not sell my fiddle for all the wives in 
town.”’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS.—1, Senegambia ; 
2, Afghanistan ; 8, Abyssinia; 4, Long Island; 
5, New Grenada; 6, Mi ta; 7, Sch 
tady; 8, Elizabeth ; 9, Chester; 10, Wilming- 
ton. 


NomericaL Enrema.—‘‘ The man inthe moon 
came down too soon.”’ 








Selections. 
ONLY WHAT SHE HEARD. 





Sars Mrs. Brown, 
Of Slandertown: 
“¢ It may or may not be; 
I only tell— 
You know me well— 
What folks have told to me. 


“They say that Fife 
And bis young wife 
Get on quite awful, dear; 
They scold and fight, 
Both day aod night— 
Or that is what I hear. 


“ And who would think 
That Smith should drink 
The way he a oe Lord! 

Or so the 
My dear, 
You will not take my word. 


** And there’s Miss Burt, 
The saucy flirt, 

She’s talked about. I’ve heard 
Such frightful things, 
It blushes brings 

To tell them ; ’pon my word. 


“Oh! dear, they say 
The other day 
The Rev. Dr. Bird 
And Miss Montcalm 
Went arm-in-arm 
Down Broadway. So I heard.” 


Says Mrs. Jones, 
In  hilling tones: 
“You bave quick ears, my dear. 
Just fill them full 
With cotton wool. 
You hear too much { fear.” 
‘ovidence Star. 


A BEE AND A GOLDFISH. 


A CERTAIN restaurant ip this city, appa- 
rently to proclaim the unlimited resources 
of its cuisine, has in its sbhow-window a 
huge tank, wherein glittering goldfish, 
suilen horned pouts, dignified bullfrogs, and 
sprawling turtles dwell together in a greater 
or less degree of amity. The other day a 
bee fell into the water, and was solemnly 
gobbled by a gogg'e-eyed fish. Hardly had 
the insect been engulfed, however, when 
the fish was seen to be straugely excited. 
He leaped into the sir, drew in great vol- 
umes of water,and blew them out again, 
and acted so insanely that the turtles seuttled 
away in hot haste and the frogs tumbled 
off the rocks to right and left in shecr con- 
stervation. Meanwhile, the bee reappeared 
and crawled out of the tank in safety, evi- 
dently congratulating itself, as it dried its 
wings, upon its possession of a sting and the 
presence of mind necessary to use it to nd- 
vantage in an emergency.—Boston Journal. 





HENRY’S ‘CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 


tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
Jeit. Price, 2% cents. 








PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 











It is the best cough syrup. 
Boldeverywhere. 25c.&@1 


CONSUMPTION, 








Tye Oy ONLY Perrect 
© SEWING JMACHINE 


MOST DURABLE & V7 


P 30 UNION SQUARE N. CHICAGO | iL 
ORANGE MASS. ¢ Ss. OR on ATLANTS 









fe BAKER’S 


anilla Chocolate, 


Eee Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
= pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confee- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


ps! wort 


THE ONLY MEDICINE 


A IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
Thane Acts nat thesame time on 








Y) «AND THE KIDHEYS. 
WHY ARE WE sick?) 


_ we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare Uierefore forced into the blood 
that shouldbe expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 
IV KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY © 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation. 
¢ Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? 
Why endare nervous or sick headaches? 
Use KIDNEY-WORT and rejoice in health. Y 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin ® 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Ferm, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
twit acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
A 4 GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, $1.00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTOK, YT. 
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Farm and Garten. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical, hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel spectally interested.) 








HOW TO MAKE AN ORANGE- 
GROVE PAY. 





A MAN who owns a full-bearing grove of 
1,000 orange trees, covering twenty acres of 
land, has a perfect independence for himself, 
for his wife, and for bis children who live after 
him. It is clearly within the province of any 
man of moderate means and energy to secure 
this great boon. The quality most needed for 
such a venture is patience. A man who wants 
an orange-grove must make up his mind to 
wait ten years before he can realize the promise 
of his enterprise. As to the cost, I submit 
some figures given me by Colonel Markham. 

Said he: “A man should not start an 
orange-grove and depend on making it support 
him while the trees are maturing. The orange 
region is not worth a cent for anything but 
oranges. A man may raise his vegetables; but 
he can do nothing with corn, grain, cotton, or 
grass.”’ 

‘* What money would you say was required?” 

“No man ought to start with over 500 trees, 
unless he intends to hire some one to help him. 
This is all he can attend to, and this will make 
him independent for life when he gets it in full 
bearing. A model investment and one that 
could not fail to bring wealth and prosperity 
would be this: Let him take $1,000 and buy 
twenty acres of good orange-land, at $50 an 
acre. Then let him get 500 young trees, at 50 
cents each. It would cost him 25 cents each 
to set them out, or say $500 for the trees and 
planting. Then for $1,000 he could build a 
pretty good bouse. This would represent 
$2,500 outlay for his home.and grove. To be 
safe, make it $3,000. Then he should have in 
cash $6,000 to support his family for six years. 
In the fifth and sixth year he might hope to get 
some return from his grove; but he should not 
count on this as part of his support. All the 
revenue from the grove for the first five or six 
years should be devoted to putting out new 
trees and in fertilizing and improving his place. 
With what vegetables he could raise and 
poultry, etc. he ought to keep his family very 
well on the $1,000a year. He might supple- 
ment this by working at a profession or trade, 
when able; but he would need all his cash. 
This would make $3,000 for his investment and 
$6,000 for bis expenses, or $9,000 in all. Now, 
add $1,000 for exigencies and make the total 
$10,000. This is as little as any man ought to 
start with and feel certain of getting through.” 

**But,”’ continued Colonel Markham, “see 
what he would have when he got through. He 
would have five hundred trees in bearing and 
good for $2,000 income for the seventh vear 
and a steady increase until it reached $4,000 
from the five hundred trees; but these five 
hundred trees would only occupy about eight 
acres of his twenty. In the meantime, he 
should have set out say one hundred new 
trees a year (at seventy trees to the acre, the 
trees twenty-six feet apart) until on seventeen 
acres of his twenty he had one thousand trees, 
ranging from seven years to twoinage. This 
property would then be worth $25,000, at 
least. In three more years, or ten years from 
starting, it would be worth probably $40,000 
and would increase in value every year.’’ 

“*What would it represent ?”’ 

“Tt would represent ten years’ work and an 
investment of $10,000. Half of this would be 
invested the first year, the other $5,000 would 
be used during the first six years, as needed. 
This expenditure might be decreased by an 
active man and the result might be bettered 
by ashrewd one; but I put the figures at a 
fair average, and even at thisI do not think 
$10,000 or ten years’ time could be put any- 
where that it would pay better or more cer- 
tainly.” 

Colonel Markham’s caution against a man 
without capital undertaking an orange grove 
isa wise one. From the first day of planting 
the trees need cultivation—from the day they 
are planted as long as they bear. A great 
many men, with only capital enough to buy the 
ground and put out their trees, have settled in 
Florida, and wasted two or three years, only 
to see their trees die and themselves return to 
the homes they left. They were misled by the 
idea that they could scratch the soil and it 
would Jaugb a harvest, and live like princes by 
hunting and fishing. Of course, failure has 
overtaken all such people. A number of poor 
men who are carpenters or mechanics have 
built up fine properties by living cheaply and 
sticking out a few orange trees whenever they 
bad a surplus dollar. There is plenty of work 
for almost any workingman in Florida, and 
every orange tree he brings to maturity is 
worth from $50 to $100 and will give him from 
$5 to $l0 every year. As they cost only fifty 
cents for three-year-old seedlings, any hard- 





working, economical mechanic ought to put 
out fifty or a hundred a year.—Atlanta Consti- 
tution, 





AN OLD FRIEND. 


Not long since, in driving past an old farm- 
er’s, I noticed a huge pile of pumpkins stored 
beside the pasture fence, and from which a 
boy was throwing them over among the cows 
with a pitchfork. His manner of cutting them 
up was to give them aswing, the contact 
with the ground breaking them in two, the 
cows with their sharp teeth completing the 
operation of preparing them for mastication. 
Possibly it was the way; but we may take occa- 
sion in this article to point out several errors 
in feeding pumpkins that are unjustly charged 
to the lack of nutritive qualities, when the 
fault has been actually one of judgment. 

In the first place, it is as reasonable to ex- 
pect a paying crop of pumpkins grown with 
another crop as to look for a combined crop 
of corn and cabbages grown together. Grown 
with another rank-feeding crop, like corn, it is 
simply a game of robbery, and, as the cultiva- 
tion of these two crops has nothing in common, 
failure in one and quite likely to a certain ex- 
tent in the other will be the result. 

Planted on rich sod-ground and given a 
liberal surface-dressing of manure, the pump- 
kin will do some horizontal growing if planted 
in hills sixteen feet apart and well cultivated. 
In reading the directions for planting squashes, 
the point of cutting off the running or main 
vine when five feet from the hill is made em- 
phatic. Side branches will be thrown out, 
and on these lateral branches the fertile or 
bearirg blossoms appear. This shortening in 
slso facilitates cultivation, and, instead of a 
few long, wandering vines, with a half dozen 
half-grown ‘“‘berries,’? and a possible two- 
horse wagon-load to the acre, as when planted 
with corn, a hundred loads will come nearer 
the mark. Ip piuoching back, the laterals 
should also come in for their share; and they 
should be kept in, for they have a tendency to 
run away, as well as the main stalk. So, if the 
soil is made rich, kept free of weeds until the 
leaves shade the ground, and the ends are 
pinched back to within reasonable bounds, it 
is fair to suppose that our crop of pumpkins 
will be a paying one. 

It is a mistaken idea to imagine the pump- 
kin deficient in nutritive qualities or of no 
value as a milk-producer. A recently pub- 
lished analysis of the elements of pumpkin 
shows it to be one of the best of foods—when 
fed right—for Fall soiling. The flesh of dry 
pumpkins sbows the following per cent. of 
food: albuminoids, 12.63; carbohydrates, 
61.65; fat, 1.93; nitrogen, 2.02; while pure 
corn-meal gives: albuminoids, 12.76; carbo- 
hydrates, 77.87; fat, 5.68. 

The question may be asked if the pumpkin 
is not largely water. Yes; but not more large- 
lyso than green clover, corn-fodder, or ensi- 
lage, for that matter, and this last is praised 
for its holding the juices infact. Although 
the chemist cannot discover that this 8 per 
cent. of water is of any value, yet that it does 
in some way have nutritive influence is 
undoubted. In the case of the pumpkin its value 
is one that experience in proper feeding demon- 
strates. Pound for pound, it is worth nearly 
double that of fodder-corn; hence, its superior- 
ity for Fall feeding of dairies, as the work of 
cultivation is scarcely more and the work of 
gathering is one of picking up, rather than the 
laborious work attending cutting fodder-corn. 

To feed pumpkins requires judgment. The 
cow that ate the pumpkin given her by the 
boy mentioned had to perform a muscular 
exertion probably equal to the food value of 
her extra ration. If the cow had been fed 
in the stable, where she would not be dis- 
turbed by the other cows, and had had the 
pumpkin cut up in little blocks, so that the 
eating would not have called forth extra ex- 
ertion, the benefit derived would have equaled 
that from any green, succulent forage that 
could have been selected for her, while its in- 
fluence upon the milk would in every respect 
have been highly beneficial.— Ohio Farmer. 








RAISING CALVES. 


Asa general rule, I let the calf suck the cow 
for three days, then I take it away; and, after 
it has been twelve hours without food, I give it 
some new milk—about ten pounds, if I can get 
him to eat it. If, while the calf is runving 
with the cow, you can bandle it a little, so as to 
make it tame, it will learn to eat much easier. 
I am a large, stout man, and can easily hold a 
calf. If the calf is tame, so that it will come 
up to you and suck your hand, you can get it 
to eat the first time without much trouble; 
but, if it is not tame, I get a-etraddle of the calf, 
back him up in a corner, hold the pail between 
my knees, put one finger in the calf’s mouth, 
and with the other band hold the calf’s head 
in the pail, and keep doing so until the calf 
commences to suck. Sometimes he will begin 
right off, and others will refuse for maybe ten 
minutes; but I never bad one but what would 








suck aftera while. By the third time I feed 
him I commence to take my finger out of 
his mouth, and do so more and more until he 
drinks without having a finger to suck. I feed 
entirely on new milk for ten days, then give 
about half new and half twelve-hours-old 
skimmed milk (using the cream | take off the 
milk on the table); then, after another ten 
days, |drop the new milk, having done so by 
degrees, and feed half twelye-hours-old 
skimmed milk and half skimmed milk. I 
work it so for a little while ; but soon give him 
all skimmed milk, giving about eleven or 
twelve pounds at a feeding, and feed twicea 
day, without any meal or bran. I give in 
Winter all the hay they want, keeping some 
before them all the time. After a calf is three 
months old you can give it some meal or 
shorts, if you wish ; but I donot think it is best 
if it can have plenty of milk. I feed calves 
until about five mouths old, and then com- 
mence to wean them by degrees. If calves 
scour while they are being fed milk, I give 
them about two teaspoons of salt. In the Sum- 
mer I feed them their milk cold, and it is gen- 
erally thick, sour milk. In the Wiater I warm 
it a little, about milk-warm or blood heat. It 
is well to handle your calves some while they 
are eating, so as to make them tame, and that 
is one advantage of raising them by hand, for 
they are generally tame.— Ohio Farmer, 





SHEEP. 





THE crying need of American agriculture to- 
day is a more general incorporation of the 
sheep into the farming economy. More pro- 
lifie than horses or cattle, as well as more 
tractable, subsisting on scantier herbage and 
requiring less supervision, it claims the addi- 
tional advantage of “paying for its raising” 
in annual installments of marketable fleece, 
pending its growth to maturity. It is more 
readily transferred from one inclosure to an- 
other, and is easily restrained by fences which 
would prove no barrier against the encroach- 
ment of other farm stock. Its light tread and 
love of repose warrant its access to fields and 
pastures where the tramping of cattle and the 
tearing of hogs would not be tolerated. It 
wastes leas food in proportion to the quantity 
consumed, and will hunt and utilize much 
that would otherwise be lost to the farmer. 
Yielding a return in both fleece and flesh, it 
furnishes its owner with the double advantage 
of catching a good market for his product, re- 
quiring less water and disposed to work for 
its food. It is without a peer when Summer's 
drought taxes the farmer’s resources for en- 
abling his live stock to maintain an average of 
thirst and flesh. All that can be said in be- 
half of feeding live stock on the farm, as dis- 
tinguished from the soil-impoverishing policy 
of placing the raw grainand grass upon the 
market, will be found to apply with double 
emphasis to the farm that carries asa part of 
its outfit one or more sheep per acre. No, the 
animal returns more fertility to soil in propor- 
tion to the amount exacted for its support, 
while pone equals it in the evenness with 
which the droppings are distributed. Not- 
withstanding the evident advantages an in- 
crease in sheep culture brings the agriculture 
of a country generally, and especially inuring 
to the benefit of such farmers as incorporate 
it into their system, the fact is apparent tbat 
sheep are not so numerous or so evenly dis- 
tributed as they should be.— Breeders’ Gazette. 





FAILURE OF THE RUGBY COLONY. 


Mr. THomas Huaues, member of Parlia- 
ment and author of ‘‘ School-Days at Rugby,” 
etc., has signally failed in bis efforts to build up 
a successful colony of English farmers among 
the bleak hills of East Tennessee. After sey- 
eral years of hard work, it appears that Mr. 
Hughes’s purchase bas proven rather uvfor- 
tunate, and that he is the victim of Eastern 
land speculators, who entrapped him into the 
purchase of land from which it is almost im- 
possible to raise paying crops. The following 
interview between one of the colonists arda 
representative of a Cincinnati paper tells the 
story of the failure: ° 

A scribe ran against Mr. Alvin Mand, of 
Rugby, Tenn., this morning, in the rooms of 
one of our Cincinnati artists, and at once pro- 
ceeded to tap him for information. 

** How is Rugby progressing ?”’ 

“Very poorly, indeed. You see we ex- 
pected to farm, but we soon found out that 
the soil was too thin. The country is healthy, 
but it can’t produce anything.” 

‘How did Mr. Hughes happen to select that 
locality *”’ 

“Well, the fact was he relied upon the rep- 
resentations of several Boston land specula- 





’ tors, and sent the colonists over, without first 


sending any one to investigate the facts in the 
case. Of course, the Boston speculators soun 
got their money out, and left Mr. Hughes and 
colonists in the lurch.” 

“Did Mr. Hughes make any money im the 
scheme?” 


+ ee oe = 
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“Ob! no. Most of his family, except Mrs, 
Hughes, his mother, have returned to England, 
and are now living there in extreme poverty. 
Mrs. Hughes is still at Rugby. They lost all 
they bad in the enterprise. Mr. Hughes is no 
business man at all and was completely taken 
in by the honest Boston speculators. Of 
course, he thought that anything with ‘Bos: 
ton ’ stamped on the back was honest.” 

Mr. Hughes has legions of friends in every 
part of America, who will be pained to learn 
of the misfortunes which have overtaken the 
author of “Tom Brown.”’ 





GERMAN CARP. 





Havine received quite a number of letters in 
reference to carp, all of them stating that the 
writers bad read my article in Tie Tribune of 
the 14th inst. and asking for further informa- 
tion, I am impelled to ask for more space in 
your columns. 

Some correspondents inquire as to the qual- 
ity of the carp as a food-fish. I can give but 
little personal testimony on that point, as this 
fish is of tco recent introduction to Iowa to 
justify his slaughter for culinary and edible 
purposes. We have about 100 breeding carp 
in the state, all told, and none of these are 
even balf-grown. But it was my misfortune to 
have half a dozen young fish killed by acci- 
dent, last Fall, and the only compensation for 
the loss was found in a first taste of broiled 
carp. The little fishes I ate had passed the 
Summer in a pool of very clear and cool spring- 
water, and may have been of better quality 
than if they bad burrowed in warm and muddy 
ponds, asis their habit. Butcertain it isI never 
tasted fish of better flavor or finer grain. They 
were very fat and of a delicacy that reminded 
me of early shad. 

The scale carp was introduced into Califor- 
nia about ten years since and is now found in 
some of the markets. It sells at a high price, 
an indication of the manner in which it is es- 
teemed. A gentleman near Sonoma writes me 
that he considers them superior to any other 
fish in California, and that even the head of a 
carp is better than apy common fish. 

In Germany and France they are very highly 
esteemed. Berlin uses large quantities of 
them and so does Paris. The French and 
German’ cook-books give many recipes for 
dressing them, and the roe of the carp, which 


is very abundant in its season, is esteemed a‘ 


great delicacy and enters into the composition 
of many of the choice dishes prepared by the 
most famous cooks of France.—Joun Scort, 
in ** Chicago Tribune.” 





REMEDY FOR WHITE GRUBS. 





A WRITER in an exchange says: “I keep 
my strawberries in stools, as I find it easier 
for me to keep the bed clean. Last August 1 
found that the runners I set in July, in missing 
hills, looked wilted, and, examining one, I 
found it without roots. Digging out under it, 
I saw the grubs were at work. Having spent 
a great deal of time very pleasantly in caring 
for my strawberries, I determined to save them. 
Hunting up authorities on this point, I found 
some recommended wood-ashes, others sul- 
phur. Having at hand a rich heap of hen- 
manure composted, I took one-half bushel of 
that, same measure of unleached wood-ashes, 
one pound of flour of sulphur, two quarts of 
soft coal-soot, and one quart of salt. ThisI 
mixed thoroughly, and every hill afflicted I 
filled with this mixture (after digging out the 
grubs), sprinkling a little clear earth over be- 
fore setting new plants. Those plants partly 
eaten I put back in the prepared hill, and ins 
week after, upon examining them, I found 
them forming new roots. Never did I see 
such growth made in strawberries before. I 
have also applied this mixture to raspberries 
that madea feeble growth. They respouded 
almost immediately. Inow keep it on hand, 
ready to apply to any shrubbery I find lan- 
guishing. The soot I regarded as the most val- 
uable insect destroyer. I think it probable 
that, if it was mixed alone with the hen-com- 
post, it might be sufficient; but sulphur fs a 
powerful fertilizer to plants and at the same 
time very obnoxious to insect life.”’ 





CULTIVATION OF THE CHRYSAN- 
THEMUM. 





WITH very little care and simple treatment 
I have good success with these. I propagate 
in March. As soon as well rooted, pot them in 
two-and-a-half or three-inch pots, pinching 
them if they grow too lanky before planting 
out, which I do as soon as the ground can be 
got ready. They should be placed in a cool 
house or frame for a few days previous to set- 
ting out. Frost won't hurt them, if so treated. 
When they have grown about a foot, cut them 
back near the ground, so as to get them stocky 
with as many branches as possible. Afterward 
cnly pinch the strongest shoots every third or 
fourth week. It should be discontinued some 
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time in August, according to the weather. 
Water when necessary; make a small basin 
around each plaut to holdit. Lift and pot as 
goon as the flower-buds can be seen. I get 
plants by this system having from thirty to 
fifty shoots. As soon as potted, plunge in a 
tub of water, which I do with all plants taken 
up at this season. Place in the shade and 
sprinkle overhead as long as necessary. The 
large flowering varieties, like Empress of 
India, should be disbudded, leaving only one 
bud toashoot. After two weeks, use liquid 
manure till they are almost in full bloom, then 
discontinue. The flowers last longer. I grow 
about a hundred plants this way. If thereisa 
shorter way, I would be very glad to find it out. 
—D. Rainn, in ‘‘ Gardener's Monthly.” 





In a discussion on plum culture, at a meet 
ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, it was stated that Professor Cleveland, 
of Maine, saved his plums by removing three 
inches of the soil and covering with air-slacked 
lime. Onetree on which he tried this rem- 
edy bore three bushels of fruit. Mr. Bates 
succeeded by sprinkling the fruit, when damp, 
with air slacked lime. Others showered the 
trees with lime-wash. Another cultivator had 
covered his trees with mosquito netting and 
obtained plums. There is no doubt that some 
of these remedies owe their »artial efficacy to 
frightening away the curculios in working at 
the treesto apply them. All the washes and 
dustings, including the application of diluted 
tar, must be repeated several times, or as often 
as the rains wash them off, and the labor re- 
quired for them is much greater than the reg- 
ular and quick jarring on iron plugs, which 
we have recommended on former occasions, 
and which have always proved entirely suc- 
cessful. 





Mr. Natuan Crosby, a large cranberry 
grower at East Brewster, on Cape Cod, tried 
the experiment of raising cranberries on upland, 
on asmall scale at first, on the soil of an old 
worn-out pasture. The vines took root and 
grew finely. Later he gave a non-resident $40 





for five acres of the same kiud of land, and in | 


three or four years had the whole lot set out, 
and soon the ground was covered with vines. 
I visited the field a dozen years ago, and was 
surprised to see such thrifty vines on such a 
dry, lean soil. Nine years ago last Fall, I think, 


Mr. C. wrote me that he had just gathered . 


forty barrels from that lot of the finest cran- 
berries that he ever raised. They had more 
pulp than those had which were grown ou bog- 
land. That season cranberries were worth $10 
per barrel. Many people now growcranberries 
in their gardens and do well with them. 





* New Dagwia, “ Juarezi.”—The grandest 
novelty of the year; and not only a novelty, but 
a most valuable and useful decorative plant 
for all purposes through the late Summer and 
Autumn months, Its blossoms are of a rich 
scarlet and very much resemble in shape and 
color the well-known cactus Cereus speciosissi- 
mus. Hight about 3 feet, very bushy, flowers 
of very striking appearance and quite unlike 
those of an ordinary double dablia, the florets 
being flat and pointed. During the Fall and 
Winter the flowers sold at fifty cents each.— 
P. HENDERSON. 





GreorGE HENNING, Saratoga, N. Y., plants 
his tomato seed in January and February, and 
when the plants are five or six inches high cuts 
off the tops just above seed-leavyes and sets 
them out as cuttings in a properly-prepared 
hot-bed, where they take root and grow. In 
April they are transplanted to cold frames and 
finally set out in the open ground. Mr. Hen- 
ning claims that by this treatment the plants 
have better roots than when allowed to retain 
their original ones, and tbat they bear earlier 
and are more productive.—Fruit Recorder. 
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E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 


68 Cortland St., N. Y. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 


all applicants. 
[Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 











This wire contains six times many barbs per 
foot as any other, ane is the oniyf Lay t ‘~ as effi- 
cient ip tae Tt will 


y le 
other patent: 
G CO., 284 West goth St., N. Y. 


”, 
} 
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er it. It contains five colored p' 600 engrav 
wut 300 » and fall ieee and direct directions — 
pom 1 varieties 0 “gr” agg 
Frais a ete. Tavalnati~ tel toall, 


Mt. FERRY & CO. Detrott, Mich. 


RUSSIAN WHITE 
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Hardy, prolific, 
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BOLSTER eons FOR FARM WAGONS. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 
bg SOMETHING NEW! 





rt of the 
ae They 


They save largely from wear and tear in every 
Wagon. They remove all necessity for a Spri: 


admirab ly adapted tothe wants of Fruit and 
They are suited to al! makes and — of Farm 
be attached by any one. 
riding Spring Wagon in the market. * These Springs have been 
in practical use for over three years, and are pronounced suc 
= No erecan afford to be without them. 
Agents everywhere, Send for description and prices, 
oll mention this pape 


per. 
LE & BIRGE MFG. CO., Sr. Lotrs, uf 


NEVER WASTE 


Your time or mone: ae farm, yen 
NT ME and TERM 


with the ne FARM ang. t at d 

I ost at your door. 
300, 000 A ACRES the W World a. Eaae payments 
Long an nt rate of interest. For terms addre 
0. M. BARNES, + Lansing, Mich. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
fi 
New Teo Oo ce att P yee Street. 


po emers and Genie ts sy invited to send for 


LAS e 


Pp ere 





successft Sen - 
ley's Asthma ng ull pe and other seeneties. Write for 








a ye PE KING 1 
Ww. KINGS 


ge portion of wht Ny A. 


Il be found in. and 
forl BOB. Sent PREEtOall 
tomers of vy te need not write for it.@. 
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any suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who - earnestly 
desire relief, | can furnish a 
ermanent and Pos- 

itive ct Cure. A Home Treatment. 
io charge for consultation by 
fe Valuable T Treatise igre 








| NEW RICH BL 000! 


Blood, and will completely change the blood in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if such a thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 

. S. JOHNSON & CO-, Boston, 
formerly Bangor, Me. 





DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


4 a ante doen to sures eve be, tre com pe worst Con- 
ihe slighteot tok! +452 ‘Throat. 


Thisit ba it ~~ Ges in ey 
SP oma a restores the 


and 

their worst spasms. I want you to know what i ft will 
do, because it is unlike any — cough medicine in 

world. It never upsets the It is a Weed 
y our own land, not used ian other medicine. 
have carefully watched its m all ages from 
| oa cy to ol age. Sold Sy ie Druggists at $1 a bot- 

e. ie by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 








BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy,N. Y 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bett Founpras, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior —v of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Bells. 

(a Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1882, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to theiradvantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 





scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price. 
American Agriculturist.......... $12 $150 
AGantic Monthly...........-200s 8 50 4 Ww 
Century Magazine \ formerly Scrib- 
yg ee ee ae eet eee soeeee 350 ©6400 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 
a. ee ctevatenee 2 Oe. Bae 
ie oe Ee 350 400 
‘* Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... Ronee a 3 00 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 27% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 50 = 88:00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 27 3 00 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
Weekly Tribune............ eee 2 00 
<0 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon recelpt of the 
very low prices named. 


* ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 
GR TBO, BRI occ cccccasnccscndstcvnsccccsceses $2 00 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver. ...........0-+sesseeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

BOO, DOMED... cccccccccccccccccccscccsccecccccccece 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver. .............+++-eeeseees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 

PT iititncciccctiegnmemintieeresauenensen 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............+ 1 00 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


900 pames. Pwbse....0.ccccovccccccccccccccccsees $1 00 
e “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cet, DORI, « <nc pee aes sncoanegsees+tune ee 


Orders, with the cash losed, to be add 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Xerk. 
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SoFroie Flower or AY ae e crops (whether for Privateo or ‘Commercial ), but 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey Ayre are the larg 
employing au average of seventy men th 


“ PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


upwards of four iors pola i in glass, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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The Sudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


+ Numbers (postage free).. 
(6 mos. ) (postage ‘free).. 

;? $ sd (3mos.) 
4 “4 ( 1 month), od 
9 > (2 weeks), a 

Number (1 week), 
One subse siptio IN. 6. se peer aedereinne 5 00 
One — ao with one NEW subscriber i 

CE in ckaninverecesessecesccesanes 

One subscriptio tion with two NEW. subscribe 
ME 2.060050es0nceescbeeeseesece - ‘ 
One subscri tion ee iin ee asigke 0 
One subscr! pion — three NEW subscribers, 
in one remitta’ 
One subscription , a yea: 
One euhocriptien jon with four’ rceniaaenincte, 
One subscription SONn0s eensesecesessesses 
a number over five at the same rate, invari- 
y with one remittance. 

Begin ning January Ist, 1882, THE INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, pa 4 
expiring after January ys _— will be stop’ 
the expiration of time paid 


Sample Copies an upon application. 


tw Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders. 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money ina KEGI8- 
TERED LeTTER. ‘The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection st losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 

No names entered 4 =~ subscription books with- 
outthe moneyin adva 

SUBSCRIBERS .re particularly requested to n 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is chiways 

poe on the yellow address label on the first page of 

per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to ~~ expiration, so that no 1oss of numbers may 









aps 
4 


occur. 

OTHE RECEIPT of the paper poesia receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
,ow ticket attached to the paper. which change is 

made either the first or second week efter the money 
is received. But when a postage stemp is received 
the receipt will be sent wane ail 

Messrs SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Ssetes to receive subscriptions 


rtis ts 
ane tee NTE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787. New York City, 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. [taste | + yenehemmanecepent - 
DGhME. ........0 cee rcreee ibe. 4 





4 times (one month)... ile. 1 Sines ome montb.. 

138 “= «(three months ye. 13 4 (three montiia)se 
52 * (twelve * ).fle.'52 ** (waive ” ) 65e. 
IL.LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 

DORM. cocsgnccgnnsbareoonrboceose vevecscsesooens 
4 times (one TROMER) oc coco ccccccccccccccccccses Cc 
3 three ae). 
26 e ° 

52 «(twelve * 


PUBLISHER'S mupess. -<,OuB De DOLLAR PER AGAT™ 
. ME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.. ive DOLLARS PER AGATS 
Revigious NOTICES........... FIrty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not queqpding four 
lines, $1. Over thet, Twenty-five Cents a L: 
ents for advertising must be made or advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York City. 








FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. | 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THe INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form. that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Hach File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT”’ 


embossed on it ane . letters, making it 
quite ornamental and lo A every respect 
like.a handsome ~ ay They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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The Great Fi 


COULD IT NOT HAVE BEEN 
AVERTED ? 


THE WATKINS AUTOMATIC FIRE-ALARM TELE- 
GRAPH HAS GIVEN SPEEDY ALARMS OF FIRE 
AND SAVED HUNDREDS OF BUILDINGS AND THEIR 
CONTENTS FROM DESTRUCTION. UPWARD OF 
VIVE HUNDRED OF OUR PRINCIPAL BUSINESS 
FIRMS HAVE THEIR PREMISES EQUIPPED WITH 
THE WATKINS APPARATUS, AND THEY NOT ONLY 
ENJOY SURE PROTECTION, BUT ARE SATISFIED 
THAT INSURANCE ,OOMPANIES REGARD THEIR 
RISKS AS OF THE BEST CLASS, NOT A BUILDING 
EXPOSED TO THE FIRE YESTERDAY WAS PRO- 
XIDED WITH THE SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE AU- 
TOMATIC FIRE ALARM OFFERED BY THE WAT- 
KINS AUTOMATIC SIGNAL TELEGRAPH CO. IN 
STRIKING CONTRAST, LET US SAY THAT ON THE 
EVENING OF 
THE IMMENSE BUILDING 57 TO 63 GREEN STREET, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


entitled 


containing a handsome and costly steel engravt» 
in an elaborate blue and gold lithographed eover. 








DECEMBER 161 FIRE BROKE OUTIN , 


WHICH WAS EQUIPPED THROUGHODT WITH THE 


AUTOMATIC APPARATUS, WHICH INSTANTLY 
GAVE THE ALARM, AND WITHIN A MINUTE AND 
A HALF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT AND INSURANCE 
PATROL WERE FORCING AN ENTRANCE INTO 
THE BUILDING; AND THE FIRE WAS EXTIN- 
GUISHED, WITH BUT TRIFLING LOSS. THE OWN- 
ERS OF THE BUILDING WRITE TO THE COMPANY 
AS FOLLOWS 
WE ARE PLEASED TO SAY TO YOU THAT A 

DISASTROUS FIRE IN OUR BUILDING WAS UN- 
DOUBTEDLY AVERTED, ON THE 18ra INST., BY 
THE SIGNALING OF YOUR ALARM OF THE FIRE 
IN ITSINCIPIENCY. TO ALL OUTWARD APPEAR- 
ANCES OUR PREMISES WERE IN THEIR USUAL 
CONDITION WHEN THE FIREMEN DROVE UP, 
FORCED AN ENTRANCE, AND EXTINGUISHED THE 
FIRE BEFORE IT HAD TIME TO SPREAD TO OTHER 
FLOORS. THIS FACT IS THE STRONGEST POSSI- 
BLE TESTIMONIAL OF THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR 
‘ALARM’ AND ITS VALUE IN SAVING PROP- 
BRTY EF. OELBERMANN & CO.” 

AGAIN, ON THE EVENING OF JANUARY 23p A 
FIRE BROKF OUT ON THE FOURTH FLOOR OF No. 
204 BROADWAY, IN A LOT OF FANCY CARDS AND 
HIGHLY COMBUSTIBLE PAPER MATERIAL. 


THE AUTOMATIC. TELEGRAPE 


IN THE BUILDING GAVE THE ALARM ON THE 
BREAKING OUT OF THE FIRE, AND WITHIN TWO 
MINUTES THE FIRE DEPARTMENT AND INSUR- 
ANCE PATROL ARRIVED; AND THE FIRE WAS PUT 
OUT WITH VERY SLIGHT DAMAGE TO THE STOCE 
AND WITHOUT INJURY TO AN ADJOINING ROOM, 
SEPARATED ONLY BY A GLASS PARTITION. THE 
JANITOR’S CHILDREN WERE CUT OFF FROM 
ESCAPE BY SMOKE BEFORE THEY WERE AWARE 
OF THE PRESENCE QF THE FIRE. AND WERE ONLY 
SAVED BY THE PROMPT WORKING OF THE AU- 
TOMATIC. MR. H. H. CAMMANN, OF No. 4 PINE 
STREET, OWNER OF THE RUILDING, WROTE 
AS FOLLOWS: 


“IN THE FIRE WHICH OCCURRED AT 294 BROAD- 
WAY, ON THE 23p INST., HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR 
YOUR ALARM, THE BUILDING WOULD PROBA- 
BLY HAVE BEEN ENTIRELY DESTROYED, AS, 
OWING TO THE INFLAMMARLE NATURE OF THE 
MATERIAL IN THE ROOM WHERE THE FIRE 
COMMENCED, IT WAS MAKING RAPID HEAD- 
WAY AND A DELAY OF A FEW MINUTES LON- 
GER WOULD HAVE BEEN SUFFICIENT FOR IT 
TO HAVE GUT BEYOND CONTROL. THIS IS THE 
SECOND TIME IN THE SAME BUILDING THAT 
THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR SYSTEM HAS BEEN 
DEMONSTRATED. H. H. CAMMANN.” 

THUS FIRE IS MADE TO ANNOUNCE ITSELF 
WHEN IT FIRST STARTS, AND IS EXTINGUISHED 
BEFORE IT GETS BEYOND CONTROL. 

ARE NOT THE ABOVE FACTS WORTH THE CON. 
SIDERATION ¢ OF BUSINESS MEN? 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal to ft. Itis 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade. 

N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package, 
and thereby get the Genuine RupBer Pant. 


Factories at 4535 Weat St., N 
Clevetand, Chicago, and Ste Doehe’ oop 








Best in the Market, 


Sold Everywhere, 


Manufacturers’ 
118 Chambers 8t., Yr 


No. 
_Imperials, $6 per Dozen. 


770 Broadway. 


FREE TO EVERYBODY! 
A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking. 





By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by posta 
card, if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book, 


Genius Rewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 





FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


Corner Ninth Street. 












amy 


Camden, N. 


Koos ESTERBROOK’ 





eats ESTERBROOK ——— PEN CO. 


STEEL 
PENS. 


6 jou Strep, 
New York. 








"Trey & GROSH, 
2414 Monroe Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 











EW KNIP &.—3-blade. Stag or Ebony Handie; long 
blade, as carefully made as a razor. Price, post- 
paid, $1. All our goods hand-forged from razor 





Treasurer 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH NATIONAL MIXED PALIT 


Mixed read i, for immediate use and can be ogpiet wee any, =e (Nathan Hart, State 
‘onnecticut Agricultural ~y 

over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Pa: 

the best lead-and-oil paints.”) Sample fy 

for estimating the quantity of Paint desired’ fer any 7 partnce, sent free, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N. ¥. 


on, In all my experienee 
the ag It covers better and outlasts 
showing handsome shades, and a rule 


z this handsome book, which { 


[February 9, 1889. 


SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET,” 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, ete. 


frontispiece, also 28 finely-engraved wood-cuts, and bound | 
No charge whatever is made fo 
can be obtained only by application at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO.. 
Principal Office 34 Union Square, New York. 





CLUB 
ORDERS. 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the large st Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. “We ave a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 











SK YOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK........-...30c. per oz 
WASTE BR BROIDERY SILK...40c. per oz. 

A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as morey. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RUBBER STAMPS, SERGE, Xsan. 


BADGES, etc. 66 Fulton St.,N.Y. 








1788. BACON PIANOS. 138 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd8t., 
New York. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 








TH 





PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Wr arerooms, 


30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st.. Boston. 


NOTHING BETTER 


FOR WARMING 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS 


THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell 


» DIETZ, 4 and 56 Falton Sh, WT. 








NEW HAVEN 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BABCOCK 


EXTINGUISHER 


A Sentinel that } Never Sleeps. 
SIMPLE! | 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 
» 8. F. HAYWARD, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
407 Broadway. N.Y. City. 























PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nog. 204 "A 206 West Baltimore Street, Balti 
‘©. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. — 





W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 Jobn St., New York 
and 197 Lake St., Chicago, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Garden 
Engines, and 


ron 
— Street Washers 
. Foumap IN 1882. 
Wiehe m 


ighes awarded 
them b; the Universal 
hibition at Paris, E 





1357; Vien Austria. in 
18738 ond Centennial Exhi. 
bition. 1876. 





USE DEVOE'S 


|=Brilliant Oil=- 





Ss M’F’G CO., Mt’rs,, New York City. 





JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 


Always ask for the Pails, Bowls, Foot-baths, etc 
made by 


JENNINGS BROTHERS, 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
BEATTY’S ORGANS. Sy Ghaps, 0 Sete Rooke, 
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COLUMBIA BICY CLE. 


It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 
ought to have. 
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THE Pore M'F’G CO., 
614 Washington St.. Boston, Mass 


Loress Wal 


Cathartic and Alterative. 
known specific for Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninéty years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
elass. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in botties only by all leading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Conpress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


PRINTING PRESSES 
$200. Circulars 
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